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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
a ee 

We have the best possible reasons for believing that the 
statements which we made in our issue of last Saturday as to the 
attitude of the new Administration in regard to the establish- 
ment of a separate Parliament in Ireland were well founded. 
The new Cabinet do not intend, if they command a majority 
in the next Parliament, to introduce a Home-rule Bill, nor 
will they appeal to the country for a mandate to endow 
Ireland with a separate Legislature. The essential issue 
placed before the electorate will be the maintenance of Free- 
trade, and the Opposition will be given no excuse for evading 
that question, or pretending that the issue of Home-rule has 
taken its place. 














N Monday Mr. Balfour resigned, and on Tuesday morning 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman received the King’s 
commands to form a Government, and kissed hands on his 
appointment to the new office of Prime Minister. Though 
nothing definite will be announced as to the composition of 
the Ministry till next Monday, when the Prime Minister will 
report to his Majesty the progress he has made in the con- 
struction of his Administration, we have pointed out elsewhere 
what are likely to be some of the chief features of the new 
Cabiaet. The Times of Friday created a short but not very 
long-lived sensation by announcing that Sir Edward Grey had 
refused to join the Ministry because Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman would not consent to go to the House of Lords, 
as the Times has been insisting that he ought for the past few 
days. No one who knew anything of Sir Edward Grey’s 
character or political record believed it possible that he would 
dictate in this way on a matter which must be within the 
personal choice of the Prime Minister. It was, therefore, with 
little astonishment that the public learned that the Times had 
been taken in by some purveyor of idle rumours, and that Sir 
Edward Grey himself declared its statements to be both 
unauthorised and incorrect. That Sir Edward Grey will join 


‘the new Government is a matter beyond doubt, and we 


venture to say that when the list of appointments is pub- 
lished it will be found that he has been entrusted with the 
conduct of foreign affairs. They could not be in safer 
hands. 


There may be temporary hitches and difficulties in 
the work of Cabinet-making, but we do not doubt that a 
powerful and homogeneous Government will ultimately be 
found,—one worthy of the confidence of the country and 
capable of safeguarding the cause of Free-trade against the 


adherents. People are beginning to talk as if the battle were 
already won, and there were no more need for Free-traders to 
bestir themselves. In reality the battle is still before us, and 
the victory still to win. No doubt Mr. Balfour counted upon 
this result of his manwuvres. It will be for the Free-traders 
of all shades of opinion to show him that his tactics, though 
never so adroit, are of no avail. : 


We wish, now that Mr. Balfour has fallen, to deal as 
leniently as we can with his past conduct. As Unionists, 
however, it is impossible for us to refrain from drawing 
attention to the position in which he leaves the party, and from 
declaring that Unionists in the country will demand an account 
of his stewardship, When Mr. Balfour became Prime 
Minister the Unionist party was powerful, united, respected, 
and worthy of respect. It had a definite policy and definite 
leaders, and no one wag in doubt as to what views were held 
by its chiefs. Look at it now. As we have said before, if 
Lord Salisbury could revisit the earth, would he not address 
his nephew as the Emperor Augustus adduessed his General : 
“Varus, Varus, what have you done with my legions?” Mr. 
Balfour’s tactics may be very clever, but they have ruined the 
party. It is idle for his defenders to say that it is all the 
fault of Mr. Chamberlain. If when Mr. Chamberlain first 





launched his scheme Mr. Balfour had refused to sanction 
itin any shape or form, he might, no doubt, have met with 
many difficulties and troubles; but such difficulties and troubles, 
when honestly met, brace rather than demoralise a party. 
As it was, Mr. Balfour, instead of withstanding Mr. Chamber- 
lain, wished him all success, and with that wish sealed the 
doom of himself and his party. Not till the party is purged 
of Balfourism as well as Chamberlainism can it be re- 
established on a firm basis. 


The news from Russia is still as bad as ever, for the thick 
veil which hides a nation the moment the telegraph-wires 
cease to work has descended upon the whole of what it now 
seems but a mockery to call the realm of the Czar. The few 
items of news that have filtered through by means of couriers 
sent to the frontier, and other indirect methods, show that the 
postal and telegraph strikes are being maintained in full 
vigour; and that those who order the strikes, and are always 
obeyed, are in a position to coerce the Government by the 
threat of a general strike. For example, it is stated that 
when the Central Strike Committee heard that five railway 
strikers at Kushk were under sentence to be shot, they sent 
a telegram—the wires are open to them—to Count Witte 
demanding the instant cancellation of the sentence, under 
pain of a universal railway strike. The Government at once 
yielded, but actually had to ask the leave of the Strike Com- 
mittee to telegraph the reprieve to Kushk. 


The Times of Friday states that the Zemstvo Congress, which 
is the mouthpiece of the Moderates, has informed the Govern- 
ment that their recent demands represent the minimum of 
what is absolutely essential, and that if the Government do 
not yield they must face the alternative of civil war. At 
the same time comes the news that General Sakharoff, the 
late Minister of War and the Ozar’s special envoy to the 
Saratoff Government, has been murdered by a woman, who 
shot him with a revolver. The ground for her action is said 
to be the horrible outrages committed by the Cossacks under 
his control. The murderess when arrested dared the 
authorities to hang her,—‘“ The Revolutionaries will hang 
the Government first.” Generally the situation, in the words 








of the Times correspondent, remains “terribly critical.” He 
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ends his cespatch of Friday with the significant words: “St. 
Petersburg and Moscow are still relatively quiet, but tragic 
developments are momentarily expected.” To add a touch of 
irony to the tragic see-saw of events, it is announced that martiai 
law has been abolished throughout the Kingdom of Poland. 


On Wednesday Prince Biilow delivered two lengthy speeches 
in the Reichstag,—one on the new reforms in the Imperial 
finances, and the other on the outlook in foreign affairs. We 
are accustomed to these surveys of the Imperial Chancellor, 
which cover an immense surface area, but rarely go beneath 

- it. The text of his second speech was the menacing aspect of 
foreign affairs, and the possibility of Germany coming some 
day to stand alone. This kind of forecast has, of course, 
an obvious purpose; the heavy increase in taxation must 
be justified. Then followed some friendly words on Japan 
and Russia, and then a reference to the “profound dislike 
towards Germany which characterised British public opinion.” 
Prince Biilow noticed with satisfaction recent attempts to 
combat this “perilously strained feeling,” and hoped for a 
return of “that unhappily interrupted reciprocal under- 
standing.” Last came a lengthy defence of German action 
in Morocco. Germany had no objection to the Anglo-French 
entente, but she had assumed that there would be no attempt 
to give it a point against herself. France’s action in Morocco 
taught her otherwise, and in defence of her large interests 
there she was compelled to interfere. Undoubtedly the 
Chancellor’s speech was meant largely for the edification of 
the new British Ministry. Unless we are mistaken, however, 
the German Government will find that whoever may be at the 
Foreign Office, the national policy will remain unaltered. 


Prince Biilow’s speech was answered by a most able and 
trenchant speech from Herr Bebel, the leader of the 
Social Democrats. Prince Bilow’s complaints regarding 
the state of British public opinion towards Germany—we 
quote from the Times—were met by Herr Bebel with a 
reference to the long series of those speeches of the Emperor 
which could not have failed to excite attention and earnest 
surmise in England. There were the utterances about “A 
greater Germany,” “Our future is on the water,’ “The 
trident onght to be in our hand,” “ No decision can now be 
taken in distant lands or beyond the ocean without Germany 
and the German Emperor.” Then there was the message 
signalled from the ‘Hobenzollern’ to the Ozar’s yacht at 
Reval :—“ The Admiral of the Atlantic salutes the Admiral of 
the Pacific.” ‘The “Admiral of the Pacific” was quiet 
enough now, and he (Herr Bebel) only hoped that the 
“ Admiral of the Atlantic” might not share his misfortunes,— 
an allusion which we are told provoked a storm of protest in 
many quarters of the House. We venture to say that those 
who are endeavouring to bring about a better understanding 
with Germany should not confine their operations to working 
with Ambassadors and the members of the ruling class. They 
will, we are convinced, find a much more fruitful soil for 
friendship to spring up in among those who are represented 
by Herr Bebel. We must remember that the German Social 
Democratic party is by no means entirely composed of 
visionaries, and that on foreign affairs especially that party 
represents the Liberal side of German life, 


The Berlin correspondent of the -Times summarises in 
Tuesday's issue a remarkable article on the Kaiser’s speech 
in the Reichstag on Tuesday week (epitomised by us last week) 
which, under the heading “Rhetoric and Politics,” has 
appeared in Die Nation, the well-known and very ably con- 
ducted organ of the Moderate Radicals. Reminding its 
readers that it has not been customary hitherto in any 
country to give expression in Speeches from the Throne to 
feeling of one character or another, the writer points out 
that were diplomacy to make such speeches a vehicle for 
jnternational reproaches, their pacific and conciliatory influence 
would speedily become a thing of the past, and continues: “ It 
seems natural to assume that if any one is being continually 
misunderstood, he must himself be in some measure to blame, 
Accusations against others are thus converted into self- 
accusations, which was certainly not the object of the Speech 
from the Throne.” Equally damaging is the criticism of the 
contention that other Powers must not settle between them 
any matter in which German interests are involved. For in the 





icra, 
first place, it is pointed out that this principle would commit 
Germany to a policy of interference in Central and South 
America; in the second, the diplomatic intervention of 
Germany which helped to secure the expulsion of J, apan from 
the Liau-tung Peninsula after the Chino-Japanese War is 
adduced as a concrete instance to show how the practical 
adoption of this policy of “co-operation” was proved by its 
results to be inexpedient and prejudicial to German interests, 


The separation of Church and State in France was formally 
decreed on Wednesday by the Senate, when the Briand Bill 
was passed without modification by 181 votes to 102, The 
Bill will be immediately promulgated, but the Conseil d’Etat 
will be given three months to work out the details of itg 
application. Under the new law the formation of religious 
associations (associations cultuelles) will be the only legal 
course open to Roman Catholics for preserving their churches 
and religious properties, the public confiscation of which ig 
authorised after a certain date unless previously safeguarded 
in the manner indicated. The majority of the French 
Bishops, in reply to a question from the Pope, have signified 
their intention to adopt an attitude of uncompromising resist. 
ance to the new régime, and a general refusal to conform to 
the obligation of forming religious associations would, it ig 
believed, render the application of the law impossible. On 
the other hand, there is a powerful minority among the French 
episcopate in favour of acquiescence, and in the absence of 
unanimity it is admitted by the best Romanist opinion that 
the policy of resistance cannot be rendered effectual. 

The prospects of a settlement between Turkey and the 
Powers cannot be said to have materially improved during 
the past week. As the result of the occupation of Mytilene 
and Lemnos by the international squadron, a Council of 
Ministers was held early in the week, with the result 
that the Porte accepted the proposals of the Powers, 
subject to nine essential amendments. Of these the most im. 
portant is the demand that the financial delegates should be 
nominated for a term of two years, and should be designated 
“specialists,” forming an Ottoman Commission under tho 
presidency of Hilmi Pasha. A Turkish member would be 
added to the Commission, the decisions of which would be 
submitted for the approbation of the Sultan. The Ambas. 
sadors had not issued their reply before our going to press, 
but the proposed modifications would certainly neutralise the 
Sultan’s concessions unless a strict time-limit were fixed 
within which the sanction of the Porte must be given, 
There can be little doubt, moreover, as the Constantinople 
correspondent of the Times observes, that the significant 
silence of the Kaiser in his Speech from the Throne is 
calculated to encourage Turkey in the belief that Germany 
will stop short of taking any active part in coercing the 
Sultan should he persist in his resistance, and it is further 
stated that the German Ambassador has strongly supported 
the acceptance of these amendments. 


In consequence of the surrender of the Witbois on the 
death of their leader, Hendrik Witboi, Herr von Lindequist, 
the new Governor of German South-West Africa, has ordered 
a cessation of military operations against the Hereros. A 
considerable body of troops will have to be maintained in 
various districts for some time to come, but the rebellion may 
be regarded as broken, and the Governor is justified in antici- 
pating the era of peace and reconstruction to be at hand, 
The policy which preceded the outbreak and the methods 
adopted during the campaign may be open to grave criticism. 
Of a community which at the lowest estimate numbered 
sixty thousand, less than nine thousand have survived, the bulk 
having perished in the desert. On the other hand, it is im- 
possible to deny the endurance of the German troops, many of 
whom have been in the field for sixteen or seventeen months 
on end, or to regret the suppression of a revolt the con- 
tinuance of which was bound to promote disaffection among 
the native tribes under our rule or protection. 


The visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to Peshawar 
was fittingly concluded on Monday by a drive through the 
Khyber Pass. Escorted by a detachment of the Khyber 
Rifles, the frontier Militia recruited from the Afridis, the 
Prince and Princess drove from Jamrud to Lundi Kotal, 
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i e famous rock fort of Ali Musjid to receive a 
pars de reprebontative Afridi Maliks, or headmen of the 
warlike tribes of the Khyber. As the Times correspondent 
eg in his remarkable despatch, no more striking example 
or the flexibility of the British rule could be furnished than 
jn the régime adopted in this “independent territory,” whive 
‘either British laws are enforced nor British administrators 
Faced, but the tribes are left free to govern themselves 
ccoording to their own customs, subject to the maintenance 

of the Pax Britannica, within certain well-defined limits. 





On Tuesday President Roosevelt issued his annual Message 
to Congress. He does not shirk difficulties, and deals with 
the controversial questions of the hour with his habitual 
straightforwardness and courage. Chief ‘of these is the 
problem of the State control of corporations, particularly the 
great railways. He is not hostile to the principle of trade 
combinations, but he demands that they should be regulated 
by the national Government in the national interest. He 
proposes that the Inter-State Commerce Commission—a body 
analogous to our Railway and Canal Commission—should be 
given power not only to decide on the legality of a rate, but to 
fixa maximum. Similarly, in dealing with the recent insurance 
scandals he asks for Federal supervision, since no separate 
State is able to regulate effectively corporations transacting 
business throughout the whole Union. In a passage on the 
Hague Conference he states with admirable common-sense 
the natural limits of safeguards against war, and lays down 
as the programme for the coming Conference those matters of 
international practice which stand most in need of definition, 
The President’s remarks on the Monroe doctrine will, we are 
convinced, be welcomed by the British people. He insists 
that under no conditions must the doctrine be used as a cloak 
for territorial aggression on the part of the United States, 
that it shall not protect an American State from the con- 
sequences of its own torts against European nations, and that, 
if foreign Powers are not to be allowed to enforce contractual 
rights, the United States must be prepared to do it for them. 
This, we have always maintained, is the true construction of 
the doctrine, and we welcome the President’s authoritative 
interpretation. 


It has been a week of death-bed testaments. Outgoing 
Ministers think it their duty tc summarise the results of 
departmental reforms, and not the least valuable of such 
summaries is the statemeut issued on Monday by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. It has been possible, in addition to 
previous deductions, to reduce further the Navy Estimates 
this year by one and a half millions—a total redaction in two 
years of five millions—and that this economy has not been 
reached at the expense of efficiency is shown by Lord 
Cawdor’s Report. We have not space to enter into the 
numerous technical details of the reforms as given in the 
statement, but we may draw attention to the passages 
dealing with the reorganisation of the education for and 
the mode of entering the Executive, Marine, and Engineer- 
ing ‘branches. It has been decided that there is no need for 
a final division of the three branches, but that “specialisation 
for a period only is necessary.” Of the wisdom of this 
decision it is, of course, still impossible to feel certain, 
since none of the officers under the new system have yet 
been drafted into the Fleet; but on the face of it, it has 
much to commend it. We would note also the excellent 
sections on the reorganisation of Reserve ships and the 
distribution of ships among the fleets, where Lord Cawdor 
insists upon the necessity of periodic redistribution to suit 
our varying strategic needs. Finally, we may recommend the 
words of the Navy Estimates Committee as a permanent 
statement of our naval policy,—‘‘to secure the fighting 
efficiency of the Fleet and its instant readiness for war,’ and 
to spend thereon the smallest sum “compatible with the 
above vital necessities.” 


An alarming and extraordinary disaster occurred at Charing 
Cross Station shortly before 4 o’clock on Tuesday afternoon. 
Owing to some as yet unexplained cause, the tie-rod of one of 
the great girders supporting the station roof at the river end 
suddenly snapped and the girder crashed down on to the plat- 
form, wrecking the whole permanent way with iron, glass, and 
brickwork, while the supporting wall on the western side of 


the reconstruction of which upwards of a hundred men were 
employed at the time. Twenty men were also working on the 
roof of the station, and though the greatest promptitude and 
courage were shown in the difficult, and often dangerous, work 
of rescue, four workmen were crushed to death under the 
débris, two more died in hospital, and upwards of thirty were 
more or less seriously injured. All things considered, the 
loss of life must be regarded as mercifully small in view of the 
number of workmen employed on the roof and the theatre. 
One train was wrecked by the girder, but no passengers were 
killed. The extent of the damage may be inferred from the 
fact that the station is still closed. Experts differ in their 
explanations of the disaster, some attributing it to subsidence 
caused by the tunnelling of the new Baker Street and 
Waterloo Railway, and others to a flaw in the ironwork of 
the girder. 


It is with great regret that we record the death last 
Saturday of Sir Clinton Dawkins at the early age of forty- 
six. Few men of our time have crowded more varied distinction 
into a short life. Educated at Cheltenham and Balliol, where 
he was a contemporary of Lord Curzon, he began his career 
in the India Office, passing soon to the Treasury. He succeeded 
Lord Milner as private secretary to Lord Goschen, but his strong 
vitality made him eager for a wider field than the English 
Civil Service affords, and he went out in 1891 to Peru to 
manage the tangled finances of that country. Four years 
later he was transferred to Egypt as Under-Secretary for 
Finance, where he remained till he went to India with Lord 
Curzon as Financial Member of Council. After the establish- 
ment of the gold standard, he accepted an offer made him by 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, and transferred his great talents 
und unique experience into private finance. It was un- 
| fortunate that at the moment of his entering the City the 
+ business of his firm was at a peculiarly difficult stage, and the 
| anxiety and labour which his new profession entailed un- 

doubtedly shortened his life. He found time, however, to 
preside over a Committee on War Office Reform, and he 
showed always an active interest in the question of national 
military training. Few men had a greater “genius for 
friendship,” and in him the nation has lost a brilliant and 
public-spirited citizen. 





A Proclamation in Tuesday’s Gazette defines for the first 
time the precedence of the Prime Minister, who will now take 
rank immediately after the Archbishop of York,—that is, 
above all Dukes and all the high officers of State except 
the Lord Chancellor. On logical grounds no exception can 
be taken to an arrangement which gives ceremonial recogni- 
tion to an office of such commanding importance. None the 
less, we cannot but regret the termination of that picturesque 
anomaly which detached the reality of power from the decora- 
tive privileges attached to the offices having their origin in the 
mediaeval Court or to the accident of birth. The spectacle 
of the real ruler of the Empire following all his titled fellow- 
guests into dinner in a plain black coat did not detract from 
his dignity, but rather emphasised his real separateness 
from the rest. When a famous French statesman saw 
the opening of Parliament in the Lords he compared the 
Peers in their robes to footmen in livery, adding, as he 
pointed to the black-coated Commons who had flocked in to 
witness the ceremony, “and there are their masters.” 


The Unionist candidate has been returned in the New 
Forest division, but by a considerably reduced majority, 
the result of the poll, which was declared early on Thursday 
afternoon, being as follows :— 

Mr. H. F. Compton (Unionist) ae rr w- ©64,539 


Sir R. Hobart (Liberal) des Per Gea we =4,340 
Unionist majority aa aoa 199 


In 1895 and 1900 Mr. John Scott-Montagu was returned un- 
opposed, and in 1892 he had a majority of 755. The result 
leaves the balance of parties unaltered, but, in view of the 
growth of the Liberal vote—which is larger by 500 than that 
recorded on any previous occasion, while the Conservatives 
have only added 60 to their previous best—it is of good omen 
for the success of Free-trade at the General Election. The 
only danger, as we have pointed out elsewhere, is over- 
confidence. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 


E cannot pretend not to regret that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman has allowed himself to be 
mancuvred into office by Mr. Balfour before the 
General Election. Since, however, Sir Henry Campbell- 
* Bannerman, showing, as we think, an unwise good nature, 
has kissed hands and become Prime Minister, it is the 
duty of all sincere. Free-traders, whether Unionists or 
Liberals, to accept the fact, and to do all in their power to 
support the new Ministry and make the country realise 
that the King’s Government has become one which 
deserves the confidence of all the opponents of Protection, 
and is capable of safeguarding the nation from the disasters 
which must overtake it were the Chamberlain policy 
adopted. One danger that is likely to result from the 
change of Ministry before the Election must, however, be 
pointed out by us. It is that of over-confidence. We 
note with anxiety that Free-traders are beginning to 
indulge in expressions of jubilation as if the battle had 
already been won, and as if nothing now remained but 
the shoutings and self-complacencies of triumph. As a 
matter of fact, not only has the victory not been achieved, 
but the battle has noteven begun. All that has happened 
is that the enemy have evacuated an outpost which they 
always desired to leave for our occupation, and that the 
Free-traders have raised their standard upon it. The deci- 
sive fight is to follow, and it is the duty of every man who 
cares for the cause of Free-trade, and the true welfare of 
‘the nation and the Empire, not merely to help to win 
the battle, but to overwhelm the opposing forces of Pro- 
‘tection. We must not only scatter, but destroy. If 
such destruction is not accomplished, the enemy will in a 
‘very short time again gather their hosts. We would, 
then, even at the risk of seeming tedious, implore all 
Free-traders once again to remember that the real work 
of war lies before them; that the sacrifices, the anxieties, 
the distasteful and arduous strivings of political battle are 
still unaccomplished ; and that unless they are willing to 
undergo these hardships, they can only achieve a half- 
victory, which will be well-nigh as disastrous as defeat. 
Especially is it needful to address this warning to the 
Unionist Free-traders. They, perhaps not unnaturally, 
are inclined to think that their work is done by the driving 
from office of a Ministry which paltered with the ques- 
tion of Free-trade, and did not have the courage or 
the honesty to say boldly either that it was opposed to 
Chamberlainism and meant to make its opposition not 
nominal but real, or that it held with the policy of Tariff 
Reform. But if because of such achievement the Unionist 
Free-traders are inclined to lean on their swords and leave 
the rest of the fighting solely to the Liberal Freé-traders, 
they will make a capital error, and one which may fill 
them with remorse when it is too late. We do not wish 
to exaggerate the importance of the Unionist Free-traders, 
but we are certain that if those who, while not belonging 
to the Liberal party, are strongly opposed to Chamber- 
lainism do not bestir themselves, when the Dissolution 
comes the victory over Protection will not be complete. 
Surely this is not what they desire. They must wish 
to make that victory as absolute as possible, because the 
more absolute it is the greater will be their influence over 
the new Administration, and the more certain they will 
be able to feel that the Liberals will yield to no temptation 
to neglect the cause of Free-trade in favour of any other 
policy. If the Unionist Free-traders make the new 
Administration realise that they have worked in the cause 
of Free-trade, not merely with perfect loyalty and sincerity, 
but with an earnestness and activity which carried all 
before them, the obligation to those who will have earned 
the right to call themselves the bodyguard of Free-trade 
cannot be, and will not be, overlooked. We need not say 
that when we speak like this we are not appealing to the 
selfish instincts of the Unionist Free-traders. Come what 
may, they can get no personal advantages out of any 
developments of the situation. We appeal to them 


rather as men who have already made great sacrifices for 
Free-trade, and who have made that cause their prime 
care. They have no other aims and objects to distract 
their attention from its gquardianshiv. 


Hence we desire 











that men possessed of that single aim should be in 
position of special influence and power during the ie 
few years. That power and influence must come to them 
if through their zeal and activity they assist in securin 
the most sweeping of victories at. the coming pi 
tions. If they now retire to their tents and only take 
a passive interest in the struggle, they cannot expect to be 
in a position to use a prerogative vote should the interests 
of the cause they have at heart appear to be endangered. 

The composition of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Cabinet will not be known till next Monday. There 
seems every reason to believe, however, that its character 
will be satisfactory, and that it will in every wa 
be a Ministry worthy of the confidence of the nation. It 
will be an essentially Liberal, or, if you like, Radical 
Ministry ; but, in our opinion, it will be none the worse for 
that, because all history shows that Ministries with clear 
and decided views do better than Ministries which are half. 
heartel or rest upon impossible compromises. Though 
we know no secrets as to Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s intentions, we feel convinced that Mr. Asquith, not 
merely owing to his great qualities as a statesman, 
but because of the magnificent service which he has done 
for Free-trade during the last two and a half years, will 
hold the second post in the Administration as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. His wide sympathies on the Imperial 
side and his realisation of what are the vital conditions ag 
regards foreign affairs will prevent him starving the 
Services, but at the same time he may be trusted to insist 
on the abandonment of that profligate expenditure in all 
directions which has marked the last five or six years 
of our political history. The conservation of the 
national resources has become the administrative ques- 
tion of the hour. Again, we feel that we cannot be 
making a mistake if we assume that Sir Edward 
Grey will become Minister for Foreign Affairs, and not, 
as has been said, Colonial Minister.—The sensational 
rumour circulated by the Times on Tuesday as to his 
remaining out of office altogether is, we are happy to 
say, without any foundation—The foreign horizon 
is still cloudy and anxious, and for this reason it is 
essential to place at the Foreign Office a statesman who, 
while he is the least provocative of men, commands the 
confidence not only of his countrymen as a whole, but of 
those statesmen in Europe who are friendly to Britain 
and anxious to co-operate with her. Ifthe rumours that 
Mr. John Morley is to occupy the India Office should 
prove true, we believe that strong satisfaction will be felt 
by all those who care for the welfare of our great 
dependency. Mr. Morley is eminently a cool-headed and 
conservative statesman, and that is what India needs just 
now. He will bring a wise and comprehensive mind to 
the study of Indian problems, and he may be relied upon 
to show no sympathy with the militarism run mad which 
allowed a headstrong and ambitious soldier to drive from 
office one of the ablest of recent Viceroys. 

Rumour has said nothing definite in regard to Mr, 
Haldane except that he is not to be Lord Chancellor, 
since the Great Seal will be held by Sir Robert 
Reid. We trust that either the Admiralty or the War 
Office may be occupied by Mr. Haldane, for we reject as 
inconceivable the suggestion that he will be Attorney- 
General. His great executive abilities are required 
within the Administration. Of that there can be no 
possible doubt. For ourselves, we.should like to see 
him at the War Office, for we believe that he is just the 
man who would be able to extricate that great Depart- 
ment from the chaos into which it has fallen. No doubt 
he would make an admirable First Lord of the Admiralty, 
but for the moment the need for a man of special ability 
at the War Office must overshadow all other considera- 
tions. 

We must end as we began, by insisting that though 
the Ministry promises so well, the formation of an efficient 
Ministry is not the winning of a victory for Free- 
trade; and till that victory is won we refuse either 
to put off our armour or to indulge in the fatuity 
of jubilation. As yet nothing is accomplished. We 
are only witnessing the armies arraying themselves for 
battle. Till the victory is won he is little better than a 
traitor to the cause who indulges in the thought that he 


‘need not trouble himself any. more with the worries and 


anxieties of politics. 
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WHAT WAS THE CAUSE OF THE CRISIS? 


OW that the crisis, the very existence of which some 
of us were at first disposed to doubt, has come and 
one, scepticism has given place to wonder. The question 
asked is no longer, Is there a crisis? but, Why has there 
been a crisis? Why has a change of Ministry, in itself 
so satisfactory, taken place? Why has Mr. Balfour 
resigned office and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
accepted it? None of the probabilities seemed to point 
jn this direction. The cause that ordinarily brings about 
a resignation happens to have been of late pressed 
upon public attention with special directness. Again 
and again ix. the course of the last two Sessions the 
Prime Minister has explained it to us. There was one 
circumstance, and one circumstance only, which would 
justify him in giving up office,—the loss of his majority in 
the House of Commons. So long as this was unshaken 
it was his right and his duty to remain at the head of 
affairs. The country, through its Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, had given him its confidence, and the votes of 
those representatives on every occasion—save one that did 
not count—had proved that he still possessed it. Opposi- 
tion speakers and Opposition journals might frame lists of 
by-elections and draw from the figures any number of con- 
venient morals. It was the way of Oppositions to make 
the most of the chapter of accidents, and to treat reverses 
here and there as the heralds of the rout of the entire 
army. But the commander had something else to do 
than to read in a few chance defeats the sentence 
of inevitable doom. So long as division after division 
showed substantially the same majority Mr. Balfour 
meant to stay where he was. Why, then, did he 
alter his mind without the circumstances of his 
position undergoing any corresponding change? The 
majority in the House of Commons is still unbroken. 
The worst that could be prophesied of it during the next 
Session was that there might be greater difliculty in 
keeping it together. But this same prediction was freely 
hazarded in the Recess of 1904. Good reasons were always 
forthcoming why the Government could not trust their 
men: during another Session, and all of them came to 
nothing. If Mr. Balfour could put aside these warnings 
a year ago and be proved right in putting them aside, why 
need he have been disheartened by them last week? Indeed, 
we do not for a moment believe that he was disheartened. 
He has told us, it is true, that even in the:last Session he 
was afraid of his friends. But his fears were of a kind 
which he was quite equal to dispersing. His friends 
were only dangerous on a direct Fiscal Resolution, and 
from this, if he could not be sure of defeating it, he 
could always run away. What, then, was it that worked 
this complete revolution in the Prime Minister’s mind,— 
that made his majority cease to have any value in his eyes, 
and determined him to retire from office with his Parlia- 
mentary front still unbroken ? 

Hard as the question may seem, the answer to it is very 
simple. The crisis was nothing more nor less than a 
chronological phenomenon. It happened in the first week 
of December, and it happened because it was this week 
and no other. Firm as was Mr. Balfour’s resolution 
not to resign so long as he kept his majority, it was over- 
shadowed by a still stronger purpose,—the determination 
to resign and not to dissolve. As a matter of tactics, 
we have no doubt he was quite right. It is a distinct 
advantage to the late Government that things have gone 
in the way they have. How great that advantage will be no 
one can exactly say ; but resignation does give Protectiouist 
speakers an opportunity of obscuring to some extent the 
real issue, and asking the electors to say not so much that 
they have ceased to feel confidence in Mr. Balfour, as that 
they have not yet learned to feel confidence in Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. So far as they can be led to do 
this the late Government will gain. Possibly Mr. Balfour 
greatly overrates this advantage; but, be it great or little, 
it was a very natural object of desire in a politician who 
has always attached immense importance to tactics. 
But how was it to be secured? Jf he had resigned 
at any time since Parliament was prorogued, it would 
have been in the power of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman to refuse to take office. He would have 
Seen able to say to the King:—-‘It is Mr. Balfour's 
policy that awaits the verdict of the electors, and he 





must not be allowed to run away from the issue. His 
proper course is to advise a Dissolution, not to leave 
it to his successor to do so.’ Wedo not see that Mr. 
Balfour would have had any answer to this argument 
if it had. been used agdinst him at any time during 
September, October, or November. But with the advent 
of December another consideration came into sight. There 
is one period of the year—some two weeks or so out of 


‘the whole fifty-two—in which Dissolution is out of the 


question. At other times, though there are degrees of 
convenience or inconvenience attending it, a General 
Election is always possible. The one exception is the 
Christmas holidays,—the days immediately before and 
immediately after December 25th. Not to mention the 
immense annoyance which elections coming just then 
would inflict on vast numbers of people, there is the 
physical . difficulty attending upon the movements of 
electors and agents and the transmission of correspon- 
dence. It is hardly too much to say that Christmas cards 
for a short time almost take the place of letters, and that 
the postal authorities are well-nigh worn out by the 
despatch of Christmas parcels. What would be the fate 
of a candidate’s appeals and voting-cards if they had te 
be postponed to the more urgent demands of the season ? 
What would become of a candidate’s visits to different 
parts of his constituency if they had to be paid in the 
intervals between one excursion train and another? Thus to 
every attempt to force a Dissolution upon him during these 
critical weeks Mr. Balfour has doubtless been able to reply : 
‘I cannot advise a Dissolution at this moment. If I over- 
looked the objections founded on the state of the register, 
and were prepared to have the new voters excluded from 
some contests and taking part in others, I must not over- 
look the still graver obstacle of the calendar. I cannot 
deliberately arrange that the bulk of the elections shall 
take place between the 20th of December and the 3rd of 
January.’ 

The explanation, however, is still incomplete. Granted 
that Mr. Balfour could not dissolve at this moment, what 
was there to hinder him from holding office for another 
three weeks? At the end of that interval he could have 
dissolved Parliament without inconveniencing any one; 
indeed, that is probably the moment which his successor 
will choose for the same purpose. To us it seems in- 
conceivable that there could have been any real objection 
to this course. No matter what unknown dissensions 
there may have been in the Cabinet —dissensions- of 
which we have hitherto had no final evidence—there 
would have been no need, when once the date of the 
Dissolution had been fixed, to call it together again. 
Each Mimster might have carried on the routine business 
of his office with less interruption than it will be exposed 
to in the hands of a Minister strange to the work. No 
doubt it would have been impossible to take any new de- 
parture between now and the Dissolution. But the King’s 
Government might have been carried on on the familiar 
lines, and the incoming Ministers are not likely to be any 
more venturesome. For an explanation of his inability 
to hold on a little longer we must look probably to Mr. 
Balfour’s will. He could not hold on because he was 
resolved not to hold on. And this, we must suppose, is a 
purpose behind which it is impossible to go. A Minister's 
“T cannot” is the last word in the controversy. He is the 
only judge of his own capacity, and so long as he is 
careful not to explain the nature of the impossibility he is 
beyond the reach of further pressure. At allevents, he was 
beyond the reach of any pressure that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman had at his command. Now that Mr. Balfour 
has succeeded in making his opponents take his course, 
and not their own, we can only Admire the happy chance, 
or the clever arrangement, which enabled him to force 
this choice upon them. He can now challenge the 
country to pass judgment on the promises of the new 
Ministers instead of on the performance of their prede- 
cessors. We sincerely hope that this challenge will be 
allowed to pass unnoticed. ‘There will be abundance of 
opportunities for criticising Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s policy later on,—opportunities of which we shall 
not hesitate to avail ourselves when the proper time 
comes. But that time is not yet. There is one question 
before the electors at once so weighty and so urgent that on 
that, and on that alone, the issue should be decided. The 
return of the Liberals by a small majority would mean a 
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doubtful verdict on the relative merits of Free-trade and 
Protection, and a doubtful verdict on such a matter as this 
would condemn the next Parliament to impotence, and 
give Mr. Chamberlain just the starting-point for his 
agitation that he is in search of. 

To sum up, our answer to the question, “ What was the 
cause of the crisis ?” is that the cause was the arrival of the 
only period in the year at which it was possible for a Prime 
Minister to say to the Opposition : “ I cannot go on, and I 
cannot dissolve, and therefore you must come in whether 
you like it or no.” ‘The time at which this could be said 
—i.e., the first week in December—having arrived, and 
Mr. Balfour having always determined to resign and not 
dissolve, he whistled up a crisis as one whistles up a 
hansom cab; but it was a calendar crisis, remember, a 
crisis of December, and not a real political crisis. No 
doubt Mr. Balfour will this evening at Manchester con- 
trive to make it look something like a real political crisis ; 
but for all that the fact remains that it was not Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech at Bristol, but the advent of the 
first week in December, which caused the crisis and the 
resignation of Mr. Balfour’s Administration. Granted 
Mr. Balfour’s determination to resign and not dissolve, it 
was certainly a magnificent piece of tactics, and every 
student of political manceuvring will doubtless feel inclined 
to take off his hat to its author in whole-hearted admira- 
tion. Whether maneuvring of this kind is quite worthy 
of Mr. Balfour is another matter. 





A BETTER UNDERSTANDING WITH GERMANY. 


URING the past fortnight a movement has been on 
foot for bringing about a better understanding 
between Germany and Britain. Committees are being 
organised in both countries, and on Saturday last 
Count Metternich, the German Ambassador, spoke at a 
dinner organised by a ladies’ club in furtherance of the new 
entente. Needless to say, we have the greatest possible 
sympathy with the spirit which inspires this movement. 
Though the Spectator has felt it necessary to point out how 
the views and the wt Segemes of the governing class in 
Germany are in conflict with British interests, or are 
opposed to those Liberal causes and Liberal principles 
which command the sympathy of the British people, we 
have never done anything to encourage antagonism towards 
the German people. On the contrary, we have again and 
again expressed our admiration for that people, and 
our sincere desire that they should attain as soon 
as possible to that full national manhood which can 
only be reached by those nations which are truly self- 
governing. The world owes too much to German intellect 
and German culture, and to those manly virtues which 
belong in a special degree to the Teutonic race, to make 
it possible for any right-thinking man to regard the 
German nation with any feeling other than that of the 
profoundest respect. This being so, we desire to see the 
German people prosper in every way, materially and 
politically, and to hold their own among the Great Powers 
of the world. Again, we desire that our relations with 
Germany should be of the most friendly kind, and that 
no sense of enmity should -prevail in either people towards 
the other. 

It is, however, precisely becanse we feel thus towards 
the German people, and desire so ardently that we may 
never come in conflict with Germany, that we must 
not run into the folly of pretending to ourselves that 
those who govern Germany are as friendly disposed 
as is our own Government. If we take a calm 
review of the history of the past ten years, to go no 
further back, we are reluctantly obliged to come to 
the conclusion that not only those who actually rule 
in Germany, but those who exercise. most influence 
on the German people, are not well disposed towards 
this country, but regard her as an obstacle in Germany’s 
path,—a Power whose strength and prosperity ) must 
be reduced if Germany is to obtain the fulfilment of 
her greatest and widest aspirations. We cannot blind 
ourselves to the fact that to those sections of the 
community which count politically in Germany, Britain 
is Carthage, and that Carthage must be destroyed 
in order to make way for the new Rome. We 
do not want on this occasion to repeat the unhappily long 
list of instances in which leaders of public opinion in 





Germany have denounced Britain, and deel 

this selfish, guilty, and incapable Power an 
Germany can never possess her rights. Nor will 
dwell on the more specific utterances in which the 
Germans have been told that the one thing n * 
to destroy that empire of the seas without which i. 
are of all men most miserable,—a little overcrowded 
group of islands in the North Atlantic without streneth 
or security. It is enough to note that a large number of 
the most active and most influential brains in German are 
devoted to preaching the doctrine of Delenda est Carthage 


If these hostile views were repudiated or igno 
German Government, it migek: pothank be ob ieee 
ignore them also. If, however, we are not blind to the 
signs of the times, we must admit that the German 
Government has shown itself to be largely controlled 
by this school of thought and action. Indeed, it 
would not be too much to say that the Govern. 
ment’s chief allies and supporters are to be found 
among those who have mapped out a policy towards 
Britain which can be best understood by likening it to 
the policy which in the times of Elizabeth wag 
adopted by such men as Raleigh and Drake towards the 
Empire of Spain. We do not, of course, admit for a 
moment that Germany has the excuse which we had for 
warring against Spain, for we are neither persecutors nor 
monopolists, as were the Spaniards of the sixteenth century, 
As an illustration, however, the analogy we have cited may 
prove useful. The fact that the Government and the govern- 
ing classes in Germany have been inspired to a considerable 
extent by this spirit of animosity towards Britain is to be 
found writ large in the diplomatic history of recent years, 
While we have made concession after concession to 
Germany, beginning with the cession of Heligoland 
Germany has again and again inflicted upon us diplomatic 
injuries, and shown a spirit the reverse of friendly 
towards us,—a spirit of which the Kriiger telegram is the 
most sensational, but not in reality the worst, example, 
We shall not set forth these unfriendly acts in detail, 
for we have no desire to enter into anything in the nature 
of recriminations. All we want to do is to insist that the 
British people must face the facts, and not assume, as 
they are in reality being asked to assume, that our present 
relations—we will not say with Germany as a nation, but 
with the ruling caste in Germany—are due to newspaper 
polemics, in which the chief provocation is supposed to 
have come from this side. For newspaper polemics per se 
we care little; but we are well aware that in dealing 
with a country like Germany a certain weight must be 
attached to them. Here newspapers write in regard to 
foreign affairs entirely as they please. In Germany they 
unquestionably often look for a lead to the Government. 
The results of such leading cannot be ignored. 

But though we cannot pretend that there is nothing but 
a trivial newspaper misunderstanding between Germany 
and Britain, it must not be supposed that we consider that 
former unfriendly relations should be a perpetual bar 
to a better understanding. By all means let us, if we 
can, arrive at such a better understanding. In order to 
help on a consummation so devoutly to be wished, we shall 
venture to indicate to the thoroughly well-meaning men 
and women who are working both here and in Germany 
one or two considerations of prime importance. We 
would, to begin with, ask the British champions of a 
better understanding with Germany to point out certain 
ways through which the German Government may gain 
the confidence of the British people. They have obtained 
the ear of the German Ambassador, and therefore it 
should be easy for them to get him to convey their 
views to those who control German policy. In the 
first place, it must be made clear to the German Govern- 
ment that if they are to secure our goodwill, and 
to build up on it a firm structure of friendship, they 
must abandon altogether the attitude which Germany 
adopted towards France last summer. Menaces of 
the kind which it is admitted were addressed semi- 
officially to France by Prince Donnersmark and others 
during the Franco-German crisis created a profound im- 
pression of distrust in this country. Public opinion 
here was indignant—nay, horrified—to find that German 
emissaries were, in effect, telling the French that if 
they did not yield Germany would take veer vg hr 
the preoccupation of Russia and spring at the 
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. The French were informed in plain terms 
that no help from Britain would avail them, and that, 
‘adeod, the only result of British intervention would be 
i make the terms exacted from the vanquished more 
° rous than would otherwise be the case. Count Metter- 

ped while he talked of how easy it should be to arrive at a 
etter understanding between Germany and Britain may 
have forgotten the incident, but we are convinced that 
the mass Of the British people have not done so. It 

roduced, as we have said, a most sinister impression 
on their minds, and made them resolve that, come 
what may, they would never allow France to be the 
victim of an assault so brutal and so unprovoked as that 
which was apparently contemplated last summer. Unless 
the promoters of an entente with Germany can obtain 
assurances that France will not again be subjected to such 
menaces as these, and that the attitude of Germany towards 
her neighbour will undergo a, radical change, they cannot 
hope to bring about the results they desire. It is not 
enough to say that a better understanding with Germany 
need not interfere with our friendship with France. 
Germany must be made to understand what she does 
not now seem to realise, that friendship with France 
has become the very keynote of our foreign policy, 
and that it is impossible to be on good terms with 
us without—we will not say being close friends with 
France, for that would be unreasonable—but without 
treating France as every independent Power, great or 
small, has a right to be treated. If the friends of 
Germany in this country can make this point clear to the 
authorities in Berlin, and can render the attitude of 
Germany towards France one more worthy of respect, they 
will indeed have achieved a great result, and we shall 
be the first to congratulate them on the fulfilment of 
their beneficent mission. Under such conditions the 
promotion of an entente with Germany will be the easiest 
thing in the world. 

Next, we hold that the promoters of the entente with 

Germany would immensely increase their chances of 
success if they could persuade her rulers to adopt a more 
liberal spirit in their general policy. We do not dream of 
asking them not to make their Navy as great as they can. 
With a dread of the German Navy, or with any desire to 
prevent that Navy being made as great as Germany desires 
to make it, we have not, and never have had, the slightest 
sympathy. Sane people here do not wish for a moment to 
interferewith Germany’s claim to spend as much as she likes 
upon her Fleet. Even though that expenditure involves a 
corresponding expenditure for us, Germany has every right 
to do what she will with her own, and we should be most 
foolish to regard her naval policy as essentially unfriendly. 
Again, there is not the slightest tendency here to consider 
Germany’s commercial policy as hostile. She has as much 
right to adopt a more intense form of Protection as we 
have to maintain Free-trade. We are convinced, however, 
that it would make very greatly for a better understanding 
between the two countries if the German Government were 
not to show themselves so much opposed to liberal ideas, 
using that word in the general os not in the party sense. 
We admit fully that in reality the autocratic and anti- 
liberal system of government that prevails in Germany is 
no business of ours, and that we have no sort of right to 
object to it. Still, we cannot ignore the fact that its 
existence does influence men’s minds here unfavourably 
towards the German Empire. It makes men say, in effect : 
“That is not the kind of government which we can 
feel confidence in, or with which we should care to ally 
ourselves.” 

We have had, we fear, to say things which may seem 
disagreeable to the many excellent and high-minded people 
who are at present working for what is, we admit, a most 
desirable object per se. In cases of this kind, how- 
ever, nothing is worse than not speaking plain truths. 
Good relations cannot be built up on a foundation of shams, 
and he is no true friend of either country who by word or 
by action urges the contrary. It would be deceiving 
the German people to pretend that really satisfactory 
relations can be obtained with Germany unless Germany 
adopts a different attitude towards France. It would also 
be absurd to pretend that the British people are not 
affected by what they learn as to the workings of autocracy, 
bureaucracy, and militarism in Germany. But though we 
say this we do not despair of in time producing better 





relations with Germany. As we have said, the German 
people are a great people and a good people, and have, we 
are convinced, a future before them full of prosperity 
and power. When once they are able to abate the spirit 
of restlessness and aggression which inspires their present 
rulers, and becomea self-governing nation in the true sense, 
they will, we are sure, find that they have no sincerer 
friends than the British people. 





REFORMS IN IMPERIAL ADMINISTRATION. 


‘R. LYTTELTON has marked the close of his tenure 

of the Colonial Office by raising two important 
questions of administrative reform. One concerns the 
great daughter-nations, and the other relates to those 
tropical possessions which must always remain depen- 
dencies. Both questions are outside party politics, and 
must be discussed solely on the basis of their contribution 
to Imperial unity and efficiency. The first deals with 
that subject which has for many years engaged the atten- 
tion of Constitutional lawyers and practical statesmen 
alike,—the possibility or desirability of bringing the 
autonomous Colonies into some organic relation with the 
central Executive. As things are at present, our theory 
is that Britain stands in the position of a trustee to her 
daughter-nations. She retains the right in theory, but it 
is purely in theory, of vetoing their legislation, and she 
takes upon herself the duty of their defence. This trustee 
doctrine covers more or less correctly the existing practice, 
but the conception which has grown up in the popular 
mind—a conception which we have always supported—is 
less that of trusteeship than of alliance. Britain is prima 
inter pares, bound to her Colonies by ties of blood anda 
common Crown, granting certain benefits, and endowed 
with the right in return to call in time of need for 
assistance which is willingly given. We prefer, as a 
matter of terminology, the word “alliance” to any other 
definition of a somewhat complicated relationship, because 
it insists upon the complete liberty of the separate members. 
But “ alliance ” does not imply a loose organisation, for 
the working partnership may be of the closest. Now 
the fault of most schemes of Imperial federation is that 
they desire to abandon the existing modes of partner- 
ship, and. substitute a brand-new organisation for which 
the time is not ripe. They wish to federate upon the 
legislative side, which means a complete revolution of 
existing practice, while they neglect the executive side, 
in which there is already a working federation. The 
British Executive administer services common to the whole 
Empire ; the question for federationists should be how to 
render this administration more intelligent, more repre- 
sentative, and therefore more effective. This question Mr. 
Lyttelton asks in the interesting despatch which he sent 
to the Governments of the autonomous Colonies last 
April. He wishes to obtain the advice of the Colonies 
on matters which concern the Empire, but he is un- 
willing to try any rash experiments in federation. The 
custom of periodical Conferences of Colonial Premiers, 
which was virtually established by a resolution of 
the Conference of 1902, provides, in his opinion, the 
starting-point. He thinks that an Imperial Council 
might grow out of them by a natural process. The 
members would be the Secretary of State, as representing 
his Majesty’s Government, and the Prime Ministers 
or other representatives of the different Colonies. There 
would be no need to give the Council a formal con- 
stitution, but rather, after our traditional fashion, we 
should leave circumstances to mould its character. At the 
same time, in order to provide for some continuity of 
policy, he suggests the formation of a permanent Com- 
mission on the lines of the Defence Committee, which 
should constitute a kind of Bureau of Imperial Intelligence. 
This would act as a feeder to the Council, and questions 
for investigation would be referred to it by the Council 
at its sittings or by his Majesty’s Government. The 
members would be nominated by the British and Colonial 
Governments, special members might be added for 
special inquiries, and its secretary would be also the secre- 
tary of the Imperial Council. On these two matters—the 
elevating of the Colonial Conferences into part of our 
regular Constitutional machinery, and the creation of an 
Imperial Intelligence Department—Mr. Lyttelton asks 





the opinions of the self-governing Colonies, 
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The Governments of the Australian Commonwealth, 
Cape Colony, and Natal have expressed in terms of varying 
enthusiasm their general agreement. New Zealand is 
unable to answer, being in the throes of a General Election; 
and Newfoundland appears to have missed the point of 
the questions. But it is to the reply of the Canadian Govern- 
ment that most interest attaches. They are very guarded 
both in criticism and acquiescence. The word “Council ” 
seems too formal, and they suggest “Conference,” while 
they add that any proposed change would come with 
greater fitness from the Conference itself. The suggestion 
of a permanent Intelligence Department seems to them to 


have its value, but “they cannot divest themselves of | 


the idea that it might conceivably interfere with the 
working of popular government.” In_ conclusion, 
they suggest that the whole question should be left over 
for the consideration of the Colonial representatives 
at the next Conference. This criticism is valuable as 
showing the caution which is necessary in all attempts 
at Imperial consolidation. The self-governing Colonies 
are nations, and rightly demand that their nationhood 
should receive the most ample and complete recognition. 
Anything which seems to them to derogate from their 
autonomy is condemned, and rightly condemned, at 
the start. In our opinion, Mr. Lyttelton’s Council, 
which is purely advisory, and his permanent Commission, 
which is only a bureau of intelligence, involve no such 
interference. But if any Colony thinks they do, it would 
be folly to insist. It is right and proper that an English 
Minister should throw out these suggestions as a ballon 
d’essai, but the practical initiative must come from the 
Colonies themselves. The Canadian Government, it may 
be noted, seem willing enough to abide by a decision of the 
Conference of Premiers, and thus in effect recognise the 
value of representative opinion on an Imperial question, 
which they are scarcely prepared to accept on the word of 
a British Minister. 

Mr. Lyttelton’s other proposal is wholly within 
the discretion of the Executive. The responsibility 
for tropical administration lies on the shoulders of 
the Imperial Government alone. Two great defects 
have shown themselves as the number and complexity 
of tropical problems increased. We have no provision 








We have no desire to see the eighteenth-centur 

Governors largely senna introduced ; <a 
tropical administration involves certain risks and hard 
ships, and, though we would gladly see these reduced ot 
such reduction must not fall below the minimum a 
sistent with efficient government. : 





MR. CROOKS’S LABOUR PROGRAMME. 


: oor is a good deal both of interest and attraction in 

Mr. Crooks’s article in the current National Review 
on “ The Prospects and Programme of the Labour Party.” 
Here we have a man of the people who by sheer force of 
character has won his way into the House of Commons, and 
who is plainly possessed by an eager desire and urpose 80 
far as in him lies, to turn it into a thoroughly efficient instru. 
ment for the elevation of the condition of the people. In 
his opinion, evidently, a very substantial proportion of the 
“ills which human hearts endure” have been caused by 
bad laws, and could be cured by good ones; and it has 
pained him deeply to find the splendid potentialities of 
the House of Commons in that direction neutralised by 
the working of the party system, by an antiquated and 
irrational procedure, and by arrangements in regard to 


‘sittings which are regulated by the private convenience, 


and not by the public duty, of Members. In ‘his belief 
the best, and indeed the only, way of successfully attack. 
ing these paralysing influences is the creation of a compact 
body of Labour Members, whose entire independence of 
party ties, and indifference to party interests, would enable 
them to exercise that kind of pressure to which alone the 
regular parties, as now constituted, can be expected to 
defer; and whose steadfast strength of resolve and freedom 
from personal prepossessions would gradually leaven 
the whole body, and raise the average standard both of 
knowledge of social and industrial questions and of readi- 
ness to work for their solution. Even at the outset, as Mr. 
Crooks’s familiarity with the expiring House of Commons 
leads him frankly to acknowledge, the compact section of 
independent Members representing the working classes 
which he desiderates would find themselves in a not 
absolutely unsympathetic atmosphere. “ A well-disciplined 
Labour Party, showing, by example and knowledge, a sure 


for continuity of administration, since in an unhealthy | grip of its purpose, will find,” he believes, “ more sympa- 
climate a Governor spends only some eighteen months | thisers among Liberal and Tory than many people imagine. 
in his province before returning home for six months’ | Good, earnest-thinking men on both sides are willing to do 


leave, while the nature of the work renders frequent 
changes of personnel necessary. Again, tropical adminis- 
tration ie in a very special sense expert work, and all 
important directions must emanate from the Colonial 
Office. But under the present system the Colonial Office 
has no permanent oflicials who can pretend to expert 
knowledge, and there is a grave danger of far-reaching 
decisions being arrived at on very inadequate information. 
To remedy these defects it is proposed to group together, 
as occasion may arise, certain of our tropical possessions, 
and place each group under a Governor-General. These 
Governor-Generals would spend half their time in 
their provinces and half at the Colonial Office, where they 
would remain Governors, but provide expert opinion on 
the spot in all important questions. The experiment has been 
begun in the case of Northern Nigeria. For the future Sir 
Frederick Lugard will serve half the year there and half 
in England, his leave being reduced to ordinary home 
Civil Service proportions. In two years, therefore, he will 
give twenty-two months of service instead of eighteen. 
The comparatively healthy winter months will be passed 
in Nigeria, but both there and at the Colonial Office he 
will remain High Commissioner, and there will be no need 
to abandon the direction of affairs to any delegate. The 
proposal seems to us, if carefully worked, to be a good 
one. It is merely the extension of the principle, already 
accepted by the Foreign Office, of bringing the executive 
officers abroad into.closer touch with the directing power at 
home. It will enable the Colonial Office to keep itself 
adequately informed on local questions, and the local 
administration to be certain of a sympathetic under- 
standing on the part of their superiors. It will further 
enable a Governor of a tropical Colony to retain his health 
and that vitality of mind and body which is killed by a 
prolonged residence in a bad climate. At the same time, 
it must be recognised that it is only an experiment, to be 
carefully watched, and cut short if it proves unworkable. 





the right thing, and great is our responsibility if we 
cannot compel Parliament to recognise the justice of our 
claims.” 

For our part, we readily recognise the excellence and 
the nobility of the general aims thus set forward, though 
we cannot accept Mr. Crooks’s reading of the methods 
by which they should be pursued. Without doubt 
there is sometimes a good deal of unreality, even of 
insincerity, connected with the working of the party 
system; and it is quite true that the aspirations 
and interests of the working classes are specially likely 
to suffer in the future, as they have suffered in the 
past, from the “tossing about from one to another 
of questions of vital importance to the happiness of 
us all.” It is quite true that social legislation, as to 
the merits of which all parties are practically agreed, is 
allowed to be delayed from year to year, when the sacrifice 
of a day or two in August would suffice to place an 
oft-considered measure on the statute-book. It is not 
surprising that when they see this kind of thing happening 
working men should be indignant, and should conceive that 
in the formation of such a group or section as is advocated 
by Mr. Crooks there lies a good hope of making Parlia- 
mentary life more wholesome and more fruitful. We 
believe, however, that they will be gravely mistaken if 
they seek for remedies for acknowledged evils on those 
lines. The system of Parliamentary groups always means, 
sooner or later, a system of political bargaining,—the 
setting off of one question which a group cares a great 
deal about against some other question about which it 
cares little. This bargaining is not only in itself de- 
moralising to those who take part in it, but it leads 
to the treatment of one public problem after another, 
not from the national, but from some sectional point 
of view. There cannot be too many men in Parlia- 
ment, drawn from whatever class in society, of the 
serious, resolute type indicated by Mr. Crooks—readv 
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ifice their personal convenience, pleasure, or 
0 ition for the pn good—and all effort to secure 
the selection and election — of such men, on one, side 
or the other of the main electoral issues, is most 
cordially to be commended. But it is by the collective 
influence of their individual characters that such men will 
raise the tone of Parliament, and not by joint tactical 
action, the very practice of which would in no long time 
blunt’ the edge of the high purposes with which they 
had set out. Get men of the right type elected, and 
let all who are elected know that their constituents 
expect. them to use the great trust committed to 
them in the national interest, and then. the House of 
Commons may be relied on to make any changes in the 
months and hours of its sittings, and in the rules of its 
rocedure, which are required to facilitate the faithful and 
effective discharge of all its functions, whether legislative 
or supervisory of finance and administration. 

Mr. Crooks shows a sound instinct in making his first 
object the enhancement of the efficiency of the House of 
Commons. In the forefront of the questions to which he 
desires to see the energies of the new House directed is that 
of the drastic reconstruction and unification of the Poor 
Law system for London. Into the details of this project 
we cannot enter, if only because it is certain that no per- 
manent legislation on so difficult and complex a subject is 
at all likely to be undertaken by the new Ministry until 
after the thorough investigation for which a Royal Com-: 
mission—and clearly a very competent one—has just been 
appointed. On two features of the scheme, approved, 
but not apparently devised by Mr. Crooks, a word or 
two may be said. In the first place, we are inclined to 
go a considerable distance, if not the whole way, with 
him in holding that the bulk of the cost of poor-relief in 
the Metropolitan area should be a Metropolitan charge. 
There is a fundamental unity of mutual obligation between 
all the parts of this vast city, of which some acknowledg- 
ment is already made in the treatment of Poor Law 
charges, but which, as it seems to us, might rightly and 
prudently receive a substantial measure of further recogni- 
tion. Indeed, though we are not prepared to dogmatise 
on the subject, the onus of proof, in our view, lies on those 
who would in this respect place limitations on the principle 
of Metropolitan unity. If it should be generally recognised, 
then without doubt there must follow, as Mr. Crooks desires, 
a unification of general control combined with a considerable 
amount of local representative administration of detail. 
On the other hand, we regret to see Mr. Crooks apparently 
altogether possessed by the idea that the unemployed 
problem is to be solved by the creation, by public 
authority, of work for those who cannot find it. ‘“ Work,” 
he tells us, “even badly organised relief work, is far 
better than blankets or soup”; and as to employment, 
“every Committee in England can find it without diffi- 
culty.” This points, we cannot doubt, to an agitation in 
which Mr. Crooks—until further reflection has enabled 
him to see deeper into the subject—will take a prominent 
part, for the legislative recognition of the “ right 
to work.” On that doctrine, as exemplified in the public 
works undertaken in Paris in 1848, with the intense class 
divisions which they excited, and the vast economic 
waste, the misery and bloodshed to which they led, 

it is to be hoped that patriotic men who have the ear of the 
working classes will speak out plainly—as Mr. Morley, 
to his great credit, has already done—whenever the 
subject is brought forward during the ensuing electoral 
struggle. Nothing could be more lamentable than that 
ambiguous language should be used, or, still worse, 
that there should be any ‘bidding by rival candidates 
against one another for working-class support in con- 
nection with a question fraught with such dangerous 
possibilities. And while farm colonies, which Mr. Crooks 
evidently desires to see extensively adopted, may con- 
ceivably, where carefully managed, prove of some benefit, 
itis of great importance that they should not be lightly 
undertaken by local authorities, as a kind of panacea for 
industrial distress. The story of the parish farms is one 
of the gloomiest features of the record of the unreformed 
Poor Law days; and in the absence of rigid and competent 
supervision the abuses then rampant would inevitably 
recur. 

For the rest, Mr. Crooks’s domestic programme—which 


Housing and the Land, Women’s Suffrage, and Reform of 
the Registration Acts ”—reads a good deal like an extract 
from a Liberal list of projected measures, unless it be for the 
great prominence given to the first item. Mr. Crooks tells us 
that the Trades Unions and Trade Disputes Bill, “supported 
by four millions of organised workmen, must be made a 
Government Bill of first-class importance.” That the subject 
must be dealt with before long is beyond doubt ; but this is 
precisely one of those cases in which the demands of one 
section of the populatien, however numerous, cannot with 
prudence or justice .be treated as determining the issue. 
We have always recognised the good work done by Trade- 
Unions in strengthening the self-respect of the skilled 
working classes, and enabling them to bargain on equal 
terms with their employers. But we trust that the new 
Government will be very cautious indeed in regard to any 
legislative proposals which would place the Unions in a 
position of privileged immunity from the consequences of 
their actions, especially when they trench upon per- 
sonal liberty. Unorganised as well as organised Labour 
numbers its millions, whose rights require respect, both 
on their own merits and in the economic interests of the 
country as a whole. 
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THE CONSOLATIONS OF THE POOR. 
N? one nowadays would wish to be poor. With the 

possible exception of a few eccentrics, we all agree 
with Dr. Johuson that, “caeteris paribus, he who is rich in 
a civilised society must be happier than he who is poor.” 
Nevertheless, the poor have their own consolations, some of 
which the rich might envy. Foremost among these is theit 
philosophy of life. Philosophy apart from religion has, we 
think, now no power to console the educated, but it does 
console the ignorant. The peculiar philosophy of the poor 
is largely fatalistic ; but their fatalism is modified by common- 
sense, which prevents it from sapping their energies. Out of 
a paradoxical mixture, of the intrinsic contradictions of which 
they are never conscious, they make an excellent salve for 
anxiety and a cure for the lighter forms of regret and remorse. 
“Tt seems as if it was to be” is a sentence continually upon 
the lips of poor people. The words are made to apply in all 
sorts of circumstances, from the loss of a livelihood to the 
breaking of a jug. They serve to excuse negligence and to 
screen off all retrospective recognitions of error; and even in 
serious sorrows which are beyond the reach of any soporific 
they ease the bitter feeling which must, one would think, from 
time to time suggest itself in such words as these :—“ If we had 
not been poor, such-and-such a misfortune would never have 
happened to us. Money would have saved that child, or cured 
that man, or avoided that accident.” Fatalism often gives 
great calm in illness, at least to the patient, who is quite 
sure he will not die till his time comes, while common-sense 
prevents his relations, as a rule, from relaxing their efforts 
for his recovery. It is true that the poor do not enjoy better 
health than those above them; but this fact is amply 
accounted for by their circumstances. Considering how 
completely they disregard all the rules which the doctors 
make for the rich, it is surprising that they enjoy as good 
health as they do. They look old earlier than the upper 
classes do, especially the women; but this is partly due to 
the fact that, except in order to get work, they never try to 
look young, or to seem young, or to feel young. They do not 
set the same value upon living as the better off; if such an 
expression be permissible, they do not hoard life as richer 
people instinctively hoard it; they do not grudge the 
passing years. But it is not only in sorrow that poor 
people take refuge in the thought that “it was to be.” We 
have known the same notion to be called in to enhance 
pleasure as well as to sooth pain. Only lately we heard 
the words used to throw an atmosphere of much-needed 
romance over a marriage which had been striven for, and 
worked up to, by the philosopher with that foresight and 
regard for worldly advantage of which the upper classes have 
no complete monopoly. 
An even partially fatalistic philosophy has, of course, 
its bad side. It encourages the spread of infectious disease, 
and it lightens the sense of responsibility. _Common-sensé 
is beginning to correct the first evil; and as for the other, 





summarised is, “Trades Unionsand Disputes Bill, Education, 





evil though it is, we hardly hope to see it corrected under 
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present conditions, for if the conscientious poor had as strong 
a feeling of responsibility as the conscientious rich we believe 
they would sink under their burdens. The poor stand 
towards life in an attitude of acceptance. They have not a 
great deal of self-control, but, putting temper aside, they are, 
in their sober judgments, very tolerant. “It is dreadful to 
think that there are such people,” said a gentleman a short 
time ago to a poor woman who was complaining, most justly, 
of the ill-conduct and unkindness of her nearest neighbours. 
“Oh, well,” replied she, “‘if there were not some of that sort 
there would not be some of all sorts.” She had grasped the 
inner meaning of the saying that it takes a great many 
people to make a world, which is not so much a statement of 
fact as a criticism upon facts. Differences of lot and 
of character add greatly to the interest of life, even if they 
take from its comfort, and the English poor are not censorious, 
though they are critical. Neither are they envious. Half their 
condemnations, though uttered with apparent conviction, are 
really, as it were, only conversational. They do not mean to 
be taken too seriously, and will often turn right round in a 
few days’ time and make excuses for those they have spoken 
against, saying with irritating cheerfulness that they have 
had reason to reconsider their verdict, as ‘one story is good 
till another is told.” The sight of luxury does not make 
them sad, though they take, perhaps, a certain pleasure in 
reflecting that those who enjoy it are not thereby preserved 
from the worser ills to which flesh is heir. This reflection, 
however, has a dramatic and a spiritual as well as a spiteful 
side. The suffering rich are as coloured illustrations in a 
drama which has its tragic passages, and serve to prove the 
common humanity which underlies the artificial barriers of 
the social system. The best among the poor do undoubtedly 
feel that suffering forms a bond of union between them and 
those with whom it sometimes seems that they have so little 
in common. A vague idea that in the next world rich and 
poor will change places is very widespread, being founded 
partly upon a literal interpretation of the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus, and partly upon a natural desire to justify in 
their own minds the ways of God to men. The Roman 
Catholic poor, who in this country are almost all Irish, are, 
we have been told, seriously consoled in trouble by the 
thought that they are shortening their term of purgatory. 
The Roman Church would seem to have succeeded in throw- 
ing an atmosphere of sanctity over the misfortunes of the 
faithful,—or is this notion, as it were, in the build of the 
Irish people? Sorrow is always counted among the beautiful 
attributes of a personified Ireland. 

The humour of the poor, when it is not mere chaff, very 
often appears in the guise of philosophy. The present 
writer heard the other day from the son of a Suffolk 
labourer a story which illustrates his meaning. The farmer 
on whose land the labourer worked was well known for his 
meanness, and, as a rule, he gave his men no beer in the 
harvest field. One day, however, he found his own beer was 
getting sour, and unless quickly used would be entirely 
wasted. He sent the barrel accordingly into the field, and next 
day, meeting the father of the man who tells the story, he 
asked: “ How did you all like that beer?” “That was just 
right for us, Sir,” replied the labourer. “If it had been any 
better we shouldn’t have had it, and if it had been any worse 
we couldn’t have drunk it.” Most of the superstitions of 
the English poor are mere nonsense, but a few are no doubt 
consolatory, and are founded upon something in their 
characters which is very fine. They firmly believe that a 
man is safe in the pursuit of his duty; that duty, as it were, 
nullifies danger. This idea is literally contradicted every 
day before their eyes, but they are dimly conscious that 
in believing it they have got hold of some sort of 
truth which is superior to the actual facts, and they refuse, 
as usual, to be misled by logic. Of the same nature is the 
idea that what is given away is not missed. Poverty is 
always supposed to curtail liberty. Nevertheless, there are 
ways in which the poor are very free. As a rule, all their 
possessions will go into a cart. They can move and begin 
life anew in a fresh place with far more ease than richer folks, 
who have so often innumerable and almost unbreakable ties 
binding them to continue in the same groove. Their public 
opinion is not severe, and such as it is they can generally 
run away from it. The customs of a complex civilisation, 
and the consequent craving for comfort, often become as 








padded fetters impeding every movement of the man who 
believes that his money makes him free. The present writer 
was talking this week to a doctor who has a great know. 
ledge of the country poor. He said he believed the amount of 
consolation afforded to them, especially in illness, from the 
unconscious recognition of the idea which inspired Bunyan’ 
poem beginning, “He that is down need fear no fall,” wag 
not at all understood by the classes above them. The sense 
that a certain position has been won and must be held ig 
never absent from the lower middle class, and probably in 
some form or other reaches to the top at least of the 
professional world. That this sense of strain should 
be more mentally wearing than the fear of hunger or the 
workhouse seems unlikely at first sight. But on thinking 
it over one realises that the sense of effort ig always 
there, and therefore goes on mechanically when work 
is stopped, while the other fear is entirely absent under 
normal conditions. That the English poor man does 
not fear financial ruin until it is upon ‘him is proved by the 
fact that he refuses to save even when his wages are such as 
would make a French fortune. Of course the consolation of 
mind and the sense of bodily pleasure incident upon well-done 
physical work are very great. All men of all kinds know 
this, and the rich seek in sport the pleasure which Nature 
intended to make incidental upon necessity. In this 
pleasure, however, a great proportion of the poor have 
nowadays no part. The indoor work of a factory hand is 
often purely mechanical, and yields none of the delights which 
arise from the exercise of either the mind or the body. 

The wonderful thing about poor people is that, living as 
they do close to the terrible actualities of the world, with 
want and disease and crime and death standing about them 
in naked horror, unscreened by the fictions, the artifices, and 
the ignorances begotten of wealth, they meet life with as 
much courage as, and death with rather more than, those 
whose good fortune has prevented them from looking either 
the one or the other fully in the face. 

What do these consolations come to? Not much beyond a 
partial immunity from anxiety, the cares of property, fear, 
and regret. Yet these are very positive advantages, and 
have played a great part in the building up of the English 
character. After all, as Burke said, “the public is poor.” 





THE JESTER TO THE NATION. 

pe production at the Court Theatre of a new play by 

Mr. George Bernard Shaw has resulted in the usual 
shower of correspondence in the newspapers. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw is, of course, already known to the public as the author 
of “Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant,” and in the case of the 
new play, Major Barbara, the public seem to have decided on 
the epithet “unpleasant,” and have written letters to the 
Press pointing out this or that occasion calculated to dis- 
tress the simple-minded. This, naturally, is a capital oppor- 
tunity for Mr. Shaw. He has scarcely finished explaining 
how, after the death of Sir Henry Irving, he “stood between 
Westminster Abbey and Europe,” and how tiresome he found 
it to have the serious articles in the weekly reviews dis- 
cussing the propriety of an Abbey burial inevitably attri- 
buted to himself; he has hardly completed his exposition of 
the difference between “importuning the Court” for a 
knighthood . and “ publicly and explicitly demanding” that 
the head of the theatrical profession should be treated as the 
peer of the President of the Royal Academy, when the dis- 
cussion provoked by his new play gives him a fresh opening. 
Somebody took the production so seriously as to protest in 
all the solemnity of print against the poor pun put into the 
mouth of one of the characters, who refuses a piece of bread 
because he is satisfied with “the peace which passeth all 
understanding” ; and somebody else thought it worth while to 
object to a sacred phrase being interpolated into the play in 
order to extract from another character the elegant retort, 
“What price salvation now?” Naturally Mr. Shaw was 
delighted to explain that the critic in the latter instance was 
merely “ naively incapable of appreciating religious sentiment. 
Far from jeering at his audience, he was making the “ rightness 
and inevitableness” of the passage quoted “absolutely con- 
vincing to every hearer.” Nothing could be more profoundly 
insulting than to attribute “insincerity,” or “ deliberate 
perversity,” or anything of the kind to the same intellect 
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which evolved the three “plays unpleasant,” and so on .nd 

go forth, to the repletion of all concerned. : 

It may seem a singular business to some that any writer, 

however exceptional his gifts may be, should have the bad taste 
togo out of his way to inflict pain in this particular form. But 
to those who are best acquainted with Mr. Shaw’s methods that 
js not exactly the right view to take of the matter. Is it not 
much more satisfactory to recognise straightforwardly that 
Mr. Shaw long ago set before himself certain ideals, that he 
has almost completely attained them, and that all of us who 
like to see the peak won by the climber ought to appreciate 
the extent of his achievement P It would not be fair that 
Mr. Shaw should be blamed too harshly for the concomitant 
circumstances inseparable from his position. His is not, it 
js readily granted by those whom he amuses most, the 
highest pinnacle conceivable; still, it could not have been 
won except by an extremely clever and witty writer and 
speaker. The office of jester to the Court is to-day an 
anachronism; in a more Socialistic age the aspirant to such 
an honour cannot get further than acclamation as jester to 
the people. But it is no inconsiderable feat to have won 
that position; there must always be many competitors 
for a post which the public on the whole pays very 
handsomely, even though it is apt to forget that no 
jester, in all the history of motley, has been able to be 
witty without intervals. Buteven on that point the public 
is fair enough, and if, remembering the brilliant paradox of 
certain of the “plays pleasant,” it feels cheated of some of 
its expectations in later performances, it generally says very 
little about its disappointment, or at the most dismisses 
present failure to recall past success with a chuckle. The 
public, however, makes one mistake. That isin not recog- 
nising that the holding of the office of jester to the nation, in 
succession to the jesters of the Courts of Kings dead and gone, 
necessitates a certain complex mixture of character in the 
jester himself. In the first place, his susceptibilities cannot 
be wounded in the same way or to the same extent as those of 
othermen. To suggest that this or that gibe or retort has no 
point, or is simply banal—which is a thing, to speak the truth, 
which hardly any one ever tells Mr. Shaw—is merely to invite 
the reply that it is impossible to explain everything to in- 
tellects of a certain level, But it is another matter when the 
critic has to deal with questions of taste, and it is here that 
the public makes its mistake. It ought to be recognised 
that just as the Court jester could not have got every 
member of the Court to admit that all his jests were in good 
taste, especially when they drew ridicule down upon a 
particular courtier’s personal appearance, or atavistic con- 
ceptions of propriety, so the very fact of holding the 
position of jester to the people necessitates occasional dis- 
agreement on questions of good taste between the jester 
and those whom he ridicules. More, the jester himself, if 
only by virtue of his unique perception of the incongruous, 
would admit unreservedly that now and then, since he 
must be everlastingly attempting to attract attention by his 
drolleries, he must fall short even of universally accepted 
canons of good taste. Could there be any more incongruous 
notion than a really brilliant fencer picking up a broom- 
handle in mistake for a rapier? But that is just the joke. 
You are to laugh at the incongruity of a gentleman dressed 
in velvet for a bout unable to find a proper riposte for the 
thrust of a besom. 

To a certain proportion of his audience—possibly, indeed, 
sometimes to the majority—the jester to the nation must 
of necessity appear a failure. To some, perhaps, his jests 
are too subtle, too epigrammatic, the sting in the tail 
cannot pierce the thick-skinned; the nuance of paradox, 
the meiosis which hints exaggeration, the exaggeration itself 
which only half buries an inconvenient truth, go alike un- 
regarded, unlooked for. “I can’t see what the fellow’s 
driving at,”—there is always a resonant hum of blunt 
Opinion of that kind. To others the jesting may seem on 
too many occasions to be too broad; there was never any 
need to bring sentences from the lectern into the limelight, 
and so on. But Mr. Shaw, witty enough in any case, and 
probably by this time sufficiently experienced to balance 
the niceties of his own position, will only regard his partial 
failure ag the failure which has nearly always over- 
taken his predecessors. He must not be distressed that 
he has not wholly succeeded. He must not jump to the 


conclusion that his really considerable efforts have not 
been appreciated; he must not feel any personal 
humiliation at the discovery that the perfection of drollery 
is difficult, or hastily conclude that he is of no real 
use to the community because the majority are still per- 
suaded that it would be an uncomfortable business to be 
always standing on their heads. Rather he should recognise 
that he is capable of being, and indeed has already been, of 
definite value and service to the public. He has been, and is, 
much more than merely witty and entertaining. His attitude 
of mind to questions of the day, and especially to questions 
apparently settled for all time, is already of the greatest 
benefit and utility. If it were not for him, indeed, how dully 
and how unthinkingly the public, and above all, the great, 
solid, unoriginal middle class, would stalk, or rather waddle, 
across the stage of life. Imagine the congested drabness and 
drudgery of the drama; here, for instance, a portly husband 
with a comfortable, motherly wife, entering (R) in a pompous 
manner, and proceeding up the stage to left centre to talk 
platitudes about married bliss; or there, on the contrary, a 
handsome young fellow coming in through the French 
window (C) and finding a pretty girl, right centre, near the 
work-table, to begin chattering nonsense about love in a 
cottage. Of course that kind of thing will not do. They 
must be challenged, portly father, comfortable mother, and 
dashing groom into the bargain; made to stand and deliver 
and explain precisely what they mean by this, and why 
the other should be that; whether, now they come to 
think about it, one thing is not in reality something else, 
and why so, if so, and if not, why not? And if they 
feel those questions difficult to answer, there must be 
others less happy, perhaps less stolidly virtuous, who on 
being pulled up short and told to find sharp, clear 
replies to other queries, or to give a precise description of the 
road by which they are travelling, with full references and a 
map, find themselves in much worse difficulties. Is it a bad 
thing that there should be those questions asked, and those 
clear, precise, logically reasoned answers demanded? It 
cannot be bad, even if it is disturbing and uncomfortable. 
Plato’s gadfly was never a comfortable insect; indeed, the 
use of him in the scheme of things was to create discomfort. 
And the jester to the nation ought not to feel chagrin at the 
notion that the gadfly’s hum serves a perpetually useful 
purpose, chiefly by reason of its stimulating monotone Quo 
Warranto ? 





LOCH DROLLSAY. 

OCH DROLLSAY is rarely visited by anglers, and there 

are many reasons why it should seldom be fished. It 

lies, in the first place, in one of the Inner Hebrides, an island 
comparatively remote from the centres of civilisation. Its 
shallow brown waters fill a small depression in the hills far 
from the nearest sheep-farm, and a long way off the high 
road. The trout are very small, and they do not rise at all 
freely to the fly. These reasons are enough; yet such is the 
charm of this little wild loch that no one who bas been 
there upon a fine day can help feeling a desire to return. 
Fishing may be an excuse, and upon each visit you start full 
of fresh hopes. There must be days when the trout are 
rising, yet somehow it is your misfortune year after year to 
take down your rod and slip the joints into their case with the 
same sigh of disappointment. At last you come to the con- 
clusion that it is too late in the year. Then by some good 
chance you have an opportunity of fishing there in May or 
June. With what great hopes do you not start on a spring 
morning in the Highlands! Once more Loch Drollsay proves 
a disgusting disappointment. But by the following year the 
disgust is worn off and the disappointment forgotten. Again 
you start for Loch Drollsay, with your angler’s blood tingling 
with hope. On the best days that ever fall to your luck you 
may bring back three or four fat little trout weighing 
together half-a-pound. It is not enough for a hungry man’s 
breakfast. Often you get only one solitary fish, Oftener 
still you catch nothing, fishing all day, and wading in over 
your ankles to cover as much water as you can. One 
reads in angling books of little Scotch mountain lochs where 
small brown trout are so greedy for the fly that you catch one 
at every cast, and sometimes have on two or three together. 
You think, when you discover Loch Drollsay, that it will 








be such a place as you have read of. You find out that 
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it is not; but, somehow, this does not prevent you returning 
another year and devoting another day to fishing it. 

_. A small burn, which descends from the moors, will lead 
you to Loch Drollsay, for it flows out of the shallow end. 
You can strike the burn at a farm, on the limits of culti- 
vation, where small patches of unripe oats are surrounded by 
rusty wire fencing. It is a rough walk following the course 
of the little burn, which sometimes flows in so deep a channel 
that the gurgle of its water can only be heard in the heather. 
There is no track, and you make for some point on the sky- 
line, crossing bits of short heather which are sound to walk 
upon, then floundering suddenly into soft places where the 
green moss, the bog myrtle, and the waving spikes of cotton- 
grass ought to be a warning. After some distance of this 
tramping you look back, and perceive that man’s work has 
been left out of sight and nothing but wildness meets the 
eye on every side. The loch must surely be over the next 
bit of heathery hill. But the next hill only discloses more 
rising ground on the sky-line, and so in succession, though 
you cannot help thinking that by pushing on for a few 
moments longer to the next heathery eminence the loch will 
be discovered. At length you come upon it close at hand, and 
stop gladly, if it is an August sunny day, as it should be, to 
pull off your cap and mop your forehead. The scent of the 
heather is sweet and the bog-myrtle pungent and aromatic. 
There is perfect silence save for the hum of flies, and 
perhaps the feeble twitter of a titlark put out of the heather, 
In past years there was always a pair of whinchats about a 
little patch of bracken, and suddenly their sharp alarm-note 
reminds you of their presence. Can it be the same pair as 
last year, and do they recognise you? They have not seen 
many intruders since their arrival in April, for none but 
shepherds and peat-cutters ever cross these parts of the 
hills. This alarm-note they will keep up without inter- 
mission for as long as you trespass upon their haunts. Over- 
head is a clear blue sky; broken by clean, white, and fleecy 
clouds, driven before the fresh northerly wind that means 
fine weather. On either side rise hills of respectable but not 
of commanding height. They look smooth and velvety, 
passing through all the shades of brown that exist, patched 
with green and purple. The shadows of clouds move swiftly 
over; the warm ‘sunshine comes and goes; and the 
grasses wave in the breeze. You stand, cap in hand, taking 
in the scene around, and almost ready to cry out in admira- 
tion. 

And so you turn to the fishing,and put up your rod. You 
pick out a fine cast and tie on three flies, or perhaps you have 
made up your cast the night before when the prospect of 
fishing Loch Drollsay again filled you with joyful hope. So 
much of the pleasures of fishing lie in the anticipations you 
form and the plans you lay of attacking in some new manner 
the trout which you have failed to catch. This time you 
have some new flies brought from London. They are fancy 
patterns which the Hebridean trout cannot yet have seen. 
Certainly the little trout in Loch Drollsay have never beheld 
the like. It may be that their curiosity will be excited, if not 
their hunger. You walk round, rod in hand, so as to get the 
wind behind, and then wade in a few feet at the shallow edge in 
order to be able to fish over the part where the water deepens. 
You know so well tlie vegetation which grows round the stony 
edges of the little lochs in the hills. There are the big stones 
which are covered wher the loch rises. A little further back 
come the tufted rushes in stiff bunches. The boggy bits with 
sphagnum moss, and red sticky-leaved sundew, and green 
greasy-leaved butterwort lie next; after which you get to the 
firm ground where the heather grows. It often happens that 
within the first half-dozen casts you hook a trout and form 
hopeful notions. This may be a day when they are rising. 
But it proves otherwise; and you fish on eagerly and 
studiously all round the one side of the loch in vain. Once 
more Loch Drollsay has been a disappointment. Yet the 
breeze is propitious, there are dull cloudy moments when you 
expect them to come at your flies, and you change patterns to 
feel at least that the trout have had a fair trial. ‘The truth is, 
the trout in Loch Drollsay do not rise when you want them. 
Whether they do so when no one is there it is hard to say. 
Very possibly they do not; yet you never come over the edge 
and catch the first view of the loch without expecting to see 
the surface dimpled by the noses of rising trout ready to seize 
any artificial fly that you care to throw them. 





Having proved to your satisfaction that the day is hopeless 
and fishing useless, you spend an hour or two before trying 
the trout again. It may be that the weather will change, or the 
light alter, or something happen to bring them on the rige, 
So having eaten the food and drunk the drink that you 
brought with you, it is not a bad plan to climb to the top of 
the nearest hill and sit there smoking and looking at the 
view. Heathery hills and peat bogs stretch themselves on 
every side, and in the hollows are little shining lochs hitherto 
undiscovered and unsuspected. At your feet lies Loch 
Drollsay, a few hundred yards long, but looking very small 
from above. It is of a heart shape, and its waters sparkle 
in the sunshine like some blue precious stone in a brown 
setting of peat. To the north-west is the line of coast, and 
where it dips the Atlantic can be seen, Mue, with white rollers 
foaming on the rocks. An hour, or two hours, are gone soon 
enough looking at the view in solitude; and you make your 
way down again to the edge of the loch to fish for a little 
while longer. Even if you do not catch another trout, the 
day will not have been a wasted one. 

Sometimes when you have been fishing all day alone at a 
place like Loch Drollsay, the solitude becomes awful and the 
silence of the hills oppressive. Then perhaps you look up 
suddenly from your fishing, and feel convinced that you are 
being watched by some concealed eyes on the hillside above. 
Yet you can see no one. Or else ravens fiy over, uttering 
half-human croaks and weird sounds which make you start. 
At last you can stand it no longer, and pack up hastily and 
start running down the glen where the burn flows out, feeling 
that each yard brings you nearer home. But there are other 
days, too, in London and in summer, when the asphalt in the 
City gets soft, or the wood-pavement of Mayfair smells worse 
than usual, and people say the air is getting used up. Then 
your thoughts turn to Loch Drollsay, and you long to be 
back there fishing; and wonder perhaps whether this may 
be a day when the trout will be rising well. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
HOME-RULE AND FREE-TRADBE. 


[To rae Eviror or THE “SPEcTATOR.” | 

Sr1r,—You have repeatedly asserted during the past two 
years that Mr. Balfour was entirely in accord with Mr. 
Chamberlain with regard to Fiscal Reform, and therefore 
you must oppose his Government.. You have stated that you 
did so with regret, and should be glad to find you were 
wrong. You have also repeatedly assured your readers that 
you adhered to your views with regard to the Union, and 
were as staunch as ever against Home-rule for Ireland. Now 
it would appear that Mr. Balfour has resigned because he 
could not follow Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Chamberlain and 
his adherents would no longer support him. On the other 
hand, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman has recently declared in 
unequivocal terms his adherence to a Home-rule programme, 
and Mr. Redmond has informed us what that means. Asa 
mere “man in the street,” I should be glad to learn what 
attitude the Spectator will now adopt, as it appears to me 
that, to be consistent, you must withdraw or modify your 
opinion with regard to Mr. Balfour, and oppose Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman as an avowed “Home-ruler.” I trust 
to your sense of fairness to publish this letter with your 
reply.—I am, Sir, &c., J. CAMPBELL- WALKER. 


[Colonel Campbell-Walker is quite right in saying that we 
regard Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain in accord as to 
the essentials of their Fiscal policy. We have Mr. Chamber: 
lain’s word for it, and till we obtain a distinct assertion to the 
contrary from Mr. Balfour we shall not refuse to accept 
Mr. Chamberlain’s word on a matter about which we have 
a right to assume that he has first-hand knowledge. 
Colonel Campbell- Walker is wrong in thinking that we should 
not oppose Mr. Balfour even if he were shown not to be in 
entite agreement with Mr. Chamberlain. We want some- 
thing more than that. As Free-traders, we shall not 
support Mr. Balfour unless he declares himself resolutely 
opposed to the Chamberlain policy, and prepared to do 
all in his power to defeat it at the polls and in Parliament. 
Against the nominal Free-traders who vote for Protection 
we shall fight as strongly as against avowed Protectionists. 
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As to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, we are quite content 
to know that he will introduce no Home-rule Bill in the next 
Parliament. If later any such Bill is introduced we shall do 
all in our power to defeat it. We regard the maintenance of 
the Union and the maintenance of Free-trade as‘of equal im- 
portance ; but since Free-trade is in imminent danger, and 
the Union is not, we are not going to be so foolish as 
to abandon Free-trade for fear the Union may require our 
active aid six years hence. The proof that the Union is not 
in danger is easy. The House of Lords would certainly 
throw out a Home-rule Bill were one introduced, and would 
certainly also be supported by the country in such action. 
The House of Lords could not be relied on to do anything 
of the kind in the case of Protection, but would, we fear, 
be far more likely to aid the Protectionists. Therefore the 
Unionist Free-trader who thinks the matter out realises that 
it is Free-trade which for the present requires his prime care. 
Meantime, it is absolutely certain that no Home-rule Bill 
will be introduced into the next Parliament. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman has said so in effect. But if that is 
not enough, the presence of Sir Edward Grey and Mr. 
Asquith in his Cabinet is an absolute guarantee that no 
Home-rule legislation will be attempted.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE END OF NEXT SESSION—AND THEN? 
[To tHe Eprror or tue “ Specrator.’’] 

Srr,—In your last number you tell us that in the matter of 
Home-rule “ beyond the next Parliament you do not care to 
look.” In other words, you seem to say that a danger which 
may apparently be staved off for some five or six years is not 
worth considering or providing against—so far as we now 
can—by our votes. Yet I cannot but fancy that some of 
your readers, in contemplating the termination of that 
halcyon period, will be conscious of a misgiving, as the ques- 
tion insists on obtruding itself,—*‘ And what then?” Messrs. 
Redmond and Co., we know, will have abated nothing of 
their demands. The Liberal party which is now angling for 
them by promises—“ trying,” as Bacon says, “to hold them 
by hopes”—will then be expected to make their promires 
good, and “hold them by satisfaction”; and, to all appear- 
ance, their inclinations and their interest will alike strongly 
incline them to doso. The counter-danger which you suggest 
seems to some of us far more remote. Mr. Redmond and his 
following will hardly be willing to desert the party whose 
leaders already promise them deferred support, to listen to 
overtures, should such be made, from Conservative leaders, 
whose rank-and-file could not in such a matter be trusted to 
follow them. Six years are not much in the life of a State; 
and a danger which promises to revive in full force when six 
years are past we can hardly account as unreal.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. E. T. 

[We would refer our correspondent to the note appended 
to the preceding letter, but may say generally, in answer 
to his “What then?”—‘ Why, vote against a Home-rule 
Bill whenever it is introduced.”—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE CONVERSION OF MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
§m,—Honour to whom honour is due. I hasten to apologise 
to Sir Howard Vincent. Mr. Arnold-Forster has indeed been 
converted. Of that, after his speech at Hanwell on Tuesday 
week, “ there can be no possible doubt whatever.” 


It would be interesting to know what has produced the con- 
version,—Sir Howard Vincent’s arguments? the great spectacle 
at the Edinburgh review? the coming General Election? But, 
whatever the cause or causes, the fact remains that.on Tuesday 
week, as a bolt from the blue, there descended upon us a 
transmogrified Secretary of State with a programme of sound 
and statesmanlike reform, making all those concessions, and 
inspired by all those root principles, which the friends of the 
Volunteers, and not last among these the Spectator, have been 
urging in season and out of season for many a long year. 

To whom, however, is the credit due? Certainly not to Mr. 
Arnold-Forster himself. Indeed, I hardly know which is the 
greater condemnation of the ex-Minister,—that he should have 
spent all his official life, except the last ten days of it, in com- 
bating the principles which he has ended by accepting, or that 
he should have shown his contempt alike for the value 
and for the intelligence of the Volunteer Forco by promul- 
gating this scheme too late to put it into effect, but just 
in time for the Croydon election. How empty and unmeaning 
@fanfare Mr. Arnold-Forster has sounded is evident from the 





Prime Minister’s resignation ten days later. Be it remembered 
that the Volunteer Regulations cannot be altered before the end 
of the current Volunteer year on October 31st, 1906; and that 
none of the new scheme can be put into force without an Order 
in Council, which has not yet seen the light of day, and amended 
Estimates, which it will not be Mr. Arnold-Forster’s fate to pilot 
through the House of Commons. Indeed, the manner in which 
this seeming conversion has been made, and the date of making 
it, suggest a doubt whether, like a sick man’s repentance, it is 
even genuine, 

Nevertheless, that it has seemed expedient to a Ministry which 
has now to submit its actions to the verdict of the public to adopt 
almost en bloc the recommendations which General Mackinnon and 
Colonel Cave, of the Auxiliary Forces Department, put forward 
so long as eighteen months ago, augurs well for the future of the 
Volunteers under the new Administration. That Administration 
is not likely to be deaf to a demand so popular that a public capitu- 
lation to it was thought imperative by the Conservative party. The 
credit, then, is due to the British public generally, who have shown 
in unmistakable fashion that they would not allow the Volun- 
teers to be redueed, and that, on the contrary, they would gladly 
pay the extra £100,000 a year which is now te be spent on making 
the whole force, and not a small fraction of it, efficient. Ht is due 
also to the Volunteer Field Army brigades, which have demon- 
strated to all and sundry the immensely enhanced result in war- 
readiness of the fifteen days’ camp as opposed to the seven,—if 
attended, not necessarily by all individuals, which is impossible, 
but by headquarters, and by such men as are able to give the 
time, most of the remainder coming out in relays for eight or 
four days each. The excellent corps composing these brigades 
are now to suffer financial loss in order to open the option of a 
fifteen days’ camp to the rest. They have borne the burden and 
heat of the day, and they too will receive one penny. It 
is therefore only fair that due recognition should be made of the 
services they have rendered, by undertaking a prolonged training, 
from which the great bulk of Volunteer commanding officers shrank 
back in the belief that no more could be asked of their men. 

The battle of thc Volunteers has been won. It only remains for 
the new War Minister to occupy in peace the positions which we 
have carried. We can therefore proceed to summarise our gains. 
First and foremost, we are to have elasticity of treatment,—no 
compulsory camp for the individual, but instead more camp, fewer 
drills, less camp, more drills. So, and so only, can we lay 
the privilege of service open to all sorts and conditions of men, 
and yet make the best possible use of that service. Next, strong 
financial inducements are to be put upon corps to obtain a high 
percentage of camp attendances; while, on the other hand, when 
many days of continuous training in .camp are impossible, 
regiments like the London Scottish or the Queen’s Edinburgh 
may make the period up in broken periods,—a few days at 
Easter, a few in August, and so forth. Next, the organisation 
of the Volunteers into a Field Army of mobile brigades 
and divisions of all arms as permanent units under per- 
manent commanders is at once to be taken in hand, and 
early ptovision is to be made for the presence of Volunteer 
officers upon the Staffs of the Generals Commanding in 
Chief. The existence of a national Auxiliary Anmy is at 
last to be recognised. Last and most important of all, 
there is to be no reduction in numbers. 

We may look to the Liberals to see that there will be no 
reduction in establishments, Establishments cost nothing, and 
there can therefore be no possible objection, even from the 
Treasury point of view, to maintaining the expansive powers of 
each regiment at the high level to which they were carried in 
1900, the year of crisis, against the time when another crisis will 
repeat the need for all the Volunteers we can get. As for Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, he is welcome to all the credit he can get for that 
most unsatisfying finish to a political career,—a death-bed 
repentance. But I fear that the good has been interred with his 
bones. As for the evil which lives after him, have the sergeants 
yet been reinstated who, trusting to his promises in the House of 
Commons, would not submit to a medical inspection for foreign 
service abroad which they believed, and believed rightly, to be 
illegal, and have in consequence been dismissed with ignominy 
from the force, the best interests of which, by their courageous 
protest, they have served so well ? 


—I am, Sir, &e., VoLUNTEER FIELD OFFICER. 


[We agree with “ Volunteer Field Officer’s ” general survey 
of the situation. Clearly the sergeants should be rein- 
stated. They did nothing contrary to the essentials of 
military discipline, but merely stood on their rights as 
Englishmen. They are in no sense deserving of punishment. 
—LEp. Spectator. ] 





SIR HOWARD VINCENT ON PROTECTION AND 
EMPLOYMENT. 

(To tHe Epiror or THE “SrerctaTor.”) 

Str,—I have read with interest the letter from my friend 
Sir C. EB. Howard Vincent in your issue of December 2nd. He 
says that in France (a) there are no unemployed, which seems 
to imply that it is a happy land in which the laws of supply 
and demand are fixed and unvarying; and (6) that living is 





cheaper. I could remind him that he was once very perti- 
nently taken to task for this assertion. But what concerns me 
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is the story of the milkman. “A ‘poor’ milkman...... 
while out on his rounds at 4 a.m. last Saturday week was 
robbed of 23,000 francs in gold lying in an open cupboard in 
his cottage.” This is something like evidence. Sir Howard 
has not been at the head of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment for nothing. But several curious points arise. Which 
was poor—the milk or the milkman? Or is it a misprint 
for pure? At4a.m.: is this to illustrate the folly of the 
proverb about the early bird? He was robbed: even in a 
land flowing with milk, poor or pure, where there are no 
unemployed nor “idle hands,” Satan still finds some willing 
workers of mischief. Twenty-three thousand francs in gold: 
is this a sly hit at those who still turn a deaf ear to the cry 
of the bimetallists? Lying in an open cupboard: was the 
milkman playing the confidence trick? Finally, even in this 
stricken country there are still milkmen by whom families 
are supplied daily; but if milk is dearer (since all “living” 
is dearer) here than it is in France, how comes it that profits 
in France are so greatly in excess of anything that our traders 
ean boast? In the words of Sir Howard, I seek fiscal 
enlightenment.—I am, Sir, &c., ReGinaLpD Lucas. 

Warnham Court, Horsham. 

[We have received from both sides a great many letters in 
regard to Protection and employment, but cannot, un- 
fortunately, find space for them.—Eb. Spectator. | 





HOW FAR IS A FALLIBLE CONFESSION 
INFALLIBLE ? 

[To THe Epitor or THE “Sprctator.”] 
Srr,—Whatever the Church of Scotland may do or not do in 
the exercise of the power this year conceded to it by Parlia- 
ment, I hope it will not continue the unintelligent and almost 
ungrammatical formula hastily adopted last year. Your 
correspondent in last week’s Spectator quotes it from Dr. 
Donaldson. But it is really a solemn declaration, to be read 
out to all subscribers, that its Confession “is to be regarded 
as an infallible rule of faith and worship only in so far as 
it accords with Holy Scripture interpreted by the Holy 
Spirit.” Of course, this solemn declaration is rubbish. What 
the Kirk meant to say, and what all Presbyterians in the 
world hold for faith, is that their Confession is true only in so 
far as it agreed with Scripture. But they could not say this, 
because up to last August not only the Church, but its 
individual ministers, were tied to the whole document by a 
special Act of Parliament; and so they sailed as near the 
wind as possible by gravely asserting that the Confession is 
infallible to this extent. It is not, and they all know 
it. The Confession itself proclaims that Scripture, rightly 
interpreted, is infallible, while every document compiled 
from Scripture by fallible men is fallible throughout. 
But the declaration was not heresy, but a mere blunder in 
language. I am no more infallible when I speak the truth 
than when I speak what is false. If the Confession contains 
what is false, it is fallible throughout, though not false 
throughout. It is strange how four hundred educated men 
will swallow at the close of an excited debate what no one of 
them would utter in his own study. They have a chance to 
put it right now.—I am, Sir, &c., RHADAMANTHUS, 





THE GARDEN SUBURB TRUST. 
[To rue Epiror or THE “SpPectator.’’] 
Srr,—May we claim the hospitality of your columns to reply 
briefly to the large number of correspondents who ask us 
whether our scheme is abandoned or how it is progressing ? 


It is but seven months ago since you, Sir, allowed us to state 
publicly the various objects we had in view; but already persons 
have shown themselves willing to invest in the undertaking to 
the extent of some £55,000 towards the £170,000 that*will be 
required.. We have also enlisted the interests of (among many 
others) such well-known business men as the Right Hon, Charles 
Booth, Mr. Frank Debenham, Mr. W. H. Lever, and Mr. George 
Cadbury, who have not only aided us with time and thought, but 
have in a practical way evinced their confidence in the financial 
soundness of our scheme. 

It will be remembered that our motives for entering into this 

roject were :—(1) To do something towards the solution of the 
kel problem by bringing within easy reach of the centre of 
London houses surrounded by gardens and in the near neighbour- 
hood of open spaces. (2) To set an example of laying out a large 
estate as a whole, and to show how towns may be extended on 
commercial principles with due regard to fitness and to beauty. 
(3) To promote a better understanding between the members of 





all classes, by developing a neighbourhood as a place of residence 
not for one but for all sections of society. (4) To preserve the 
natural beauty of the district, not only for those who dwell in 
the suburb, but for the many hundreds of thousands who 
seeking healthy recreation, overlook it from the western heights 
of Hampstead Heath. 

We have been told (a) that the people do not want gardens: 
(b) that the various classes of society will refuse to live in 
juxtaposition; (c) that it is useless to attempt to preserve beauty 
on the confines of London. We are happy to be proving that 
these fears are groundless. All classes have applied in large 
numbers for the land, because they want gardens. The rich 
show no disinclination to live in a suburb planned for the resi. 
dence of all classes, and the generally expressed desire of would- 
be tenants and eager builders to maintain the natural amenities 
of the suburb is an earnest that its beauty will be carefully 
preserved. 

Thus our- function as the “Garden Suburb Trust” has been 
fulfilled. We have held the option granted by the Eton Coll 
Trustees long enough to feel confident that our scheme hag 
approved itself to the public, and we have taken steps to form a 
Company or Incorporated Trust which will be conducted on 
business lines, subject to the condition that the interest on the 
share capital will not exceed 5 per cent., and that the further 
profits will be ultimately used either for the benefit of the estate 
or in aiding similar schemes in other parts of London or in 
provincial towns. 

We thank you, Sir, for the assistance you have given in 
ventilating this important civic and social experiment, an 
assistance which has largely contributed to its success. 

Papers setting out the social and financial aspects of the 
scheme can be obtained from the hon. secretary, to whom appli- 
cations for cottages, villas, houses, or sites can also be addressed, 
—We are, Sir, &c., 

CREWE. RoBert HUNTER. 
A. F. Lonpon.  WattTer HaZeELt. 
Joun E. Gorst. HERBERT MARNHAM, 
Henrietta O. BARNETT 
(Hon. Sec. Garden Suburb Trust). 


Warden's Lodge, Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel. 





“THE NAKED GOSPEL.” 
[To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 

S1z,—In your interesting article (November 25th) on Arthur 
Bary’s pamphlet you say:—‘He quotes as ‘a known 
aphorism’ the words, ‘ He that pryeth into the mystery, will 
be oppressed with the glory.’” Am I right in supposing that 
the source of this quotation was unknown to the author of 
“The Naked Gospel,” and has been perhaps unrecognised 
even by you? The words come from the Vulgate of 
Proverbs xxv, 27; for, where our Authorised Version reads, 
“for men to search their own glory is not glory,” the Latin 
has “qui scrutator est maiestatis opprimetur a gloria”; but 
the Judaeo-Spanish agrees with the English in sayizig, “ni 
especulacion de su honra (es) honra.” The Vulgate mis- 
translation lent itself to purposes of controversy, especially 
with Protestants, It is thus the Abate Gould employs it in 
his “ Doctrine Chrétienne” (1733). How odd, then, to find 
the enlightened Bury furbishing this old arm!—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. Woop Brown. 





“LIVING LATIN.” 
[To tHe Epiror tue or “ SprcTaToR.”’] 
Srr,—I have been interested in the article and letters on 
“ Living Latin ” that recently appeared in the Spectator, but it 
seems to me that none of your correspondents is aware of the 
fact that attempts are now being made to vivify the teaching 
of this language on the lines of what is known as the “ Reform 
Method ” in vogue among certain modern language teachers. 
Several publishers, notably Messrs. George Bell and Sons and 
Blackie and Son, are giving their attention to the development 
of this idea, and Messrs, Scott and Jones haye brought out 
really excellent text-books under the auspices of the latter 
firm. That much requires to be done in the direction of 
making Latin again a vehicle for living ideas is patent to 
all whose life-work brings them in contact with those who 
have spent years at school in learning the classical languages. 
Let any of your readers ask any hundred boys who have passed 
through a classical course at school—nay, any hundred 
average graduates in Arts—to give a plain Yes or No in Latin, 
and tabulate the results. I shall be surprised if the correct 
answers work out at five per cent. It has always been a 
source of regret to me that editors of clussical texts have 
abandoned the practice of writing their notes in Latin, even 
though, as in the case of Madvig’s edition of Livy, the 
notes are frequently as difficult as the text itself. Such 
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annotations appeared to me to keep one in a more dis- 

tinctively classical atmosphere than one breathes among 

English or German notes. A comparison of many of these 

older editions with later ones shows that they are not by any 

means 80 antiquated as the date on the title-page would lead 

one to expect.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Greia CocHRANE. 
Wimbledon Park. 


]To THT EpITOR OF THR “SPROTATOR.”] 

Sm,—I think I can furnish a more positive instance of the 
successful use of “living Latin” than your correspondent 
Mr. Black (Spectator, November 11th), an instance in which 
it served not only for temporary communication, but which 
led to a friendship ended only by death. It is given me by 
the kindness of a medical friend, who, when travelling in the 
Tyrol, lent some assistance to a genial old Franciscan friar in 
entering a railway carriage. Gratitude led to conversation; 
but my friend’s German proving not sufficiently flexible, his 
interlocutor asked if he could not speak Latin. Shyly enough 
at first, he consented to try how far his stock would go (laid 
aside since eighteen for medical study), and to his surprise the 
difficulties solved themselves ambulando, and the rest of the 
journey was passed in pleasant talk, however unclassically 
expressed. A visit was succeeded by occasional correspon- 
dence, lasting to the end of the amiable monk’s life. Iam 
permitted to give an extract from the Franciscan’s last letter, 
which if not Ciceronian nor strong in syntax, is at least 
intelligible and touching, and serves its purpose quite as 
well as most English-French :— 

“Tdeo ante omnia meas debitas atque maximas exprimo gratias 

pro tua ultima mihi data epistola quae me de novo certeque 
securum reddidit de tua semper in me perduranteamicitia...... 
Si licet tandem te interrogare, quomodo vales, et quomodo tua 
nunc dilectissima Mater valet? Aegrota enim erat ista, nonne ? 
Equidem bene valeo, quamvis senescere coepi. Sed in dies 
viribus deficere mortique semper magis appropinquare jam 
humana pro omnibus est sors ex Adami peccati tempore; si 
tandem pro aeternitate ac pro altera vita sors bona ac melior, 
quam nunc, esset expectanda, sicuti revera in Vomino exspecto per 
merita Dom. nostri Jesu Christi, ac meam det Deus co-opera- 
tionem! Hoc tibi quoque exopto, ex toto corde meo! Utinam 
videamus nos pro semper in beatitudine aeterna! hoc peto a Deo, 
hoc desidero, hoc exigo, hoc postulo, hoc precor a Deo!” 
Latin is far from being dead, in the sense in which Accadian, 
for example, is dead. It still exists as the lingua franca of 
the greatest religious organisation of the world, and with but 
a little trouble it might be easily still used in simplified 
mediaeval form as an international tongue; we can see 
in the “ Dialogues” of Erasmus what may be done in this way, 
and in that little known but witty collection of letters, the 
“Epistolae Obscurorum Virorum” of the same epoch. And 
as for the vexed question of pronunciation, why not speak 
Latin as we invariably sing it, in Italian fashion? Anyhow, 
if we fall in with the Continental vowel-system, a difference 
of opinion as to “c’s” and “g’s” does not practically hinder 
intelligibility. It is mot necessary that our spoken Latin 
should be maintained on the highest level of the language, any 
more than that everyday English should be that of Goldsmith 
or Burke. In this sphere, as in some others, too precise an 
insistence on a counsel of Pharisaic perfection ends by repel- 
ling all but experts from the subject. We should use our 
Latin freely on occasion, as we would our imperfect Italian 
or Spanish, laughing at our own mistakes. Was it not Dr. 
Arnold who indignantly replied to a friend’s criticism of the 
style of the Vulgate ?—“ Dog-Latin? I call it Lion-Latin!” 
And may one refer to Hallam’s note on the “ Imitatio” ?— 
“The translations are very numerous, but there seems to be 
an inimitable expression in its concise and energetic, though 
barbarous, Latin.” —I am, Sir, &c., 


Clifton. 


Hastineas Crossiey. 





THE RESOUE OF TENNYSON’S “BROOK.” 
[To THR EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
Srr,—I read with great interest the letter of my friend 
Mr. Willingham Rawnsley in your issue of November 11th. 
His contribution to the mass of matter of interest concerning 
our great poet I like to think of as an hereditary payment, 
In a magazine published many years ago his father, Mr. 
Drummond Rawnsley, wrote on “Mr. Tennyson’s Earlier 
Poems,” and said: “I owe a debt to him for the pleasure, the 


commonest objects of nature, which I have received from his 
writings—a debt I can never pay.” His son is paying an 
instalment. But I should like to be allowed to ask him 
through your columns, Is he satisfied beyond doubt that the 
lines rescued from the fire by his uncle, Mr. Edward 
Rawnsley, formed “The Brook” as given to the public in 
“Enoch Arden, and other Poems,” and as we have it now? 
Or was it the lyric only,—the gem alone, without its artistic 
golden setting? Or was it some rough preliminary sketch 
or ground-plan, so to speak, of the finished work? I venture 
to think that the “setting,” as I have called it, shows 
deliberation and care in its development,—obvious marks of 
the limae labor, especially in some of the later lines, where 
the author uses, as in his later poems he was wont to do, the 
Miltonian method of enriching his lines with sonorous proper 
names. Take the lines— 
“My dearest brother, Edmund, sleeps, 
Not by the well-known stream and rustic spire, 
But unfamiliar Arno, and the dome 
Of Brunelleschi.” 
And— 
“Katie walks 
By the long wash of Australasian seas.” 
These do not look like lines hastily scribbled down, but the 
subjects of polished workmanship. But, anyway, if it were 
a draft only that was rescued, all thanks to the rescuer of the 
germ of a Kriya és dei for the lovers of the poet.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Joun Gro, Hotiway. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I was led to look up some of 
Tennyson’s earlier poems, and among them welcomed one 
which recalled to me a story, for the truth of which I cannot 
vouch, which was current at Trinity, Cambridge, when I was 
up there, and the memory of some of its most distinguished 
young members of a decade or so before had by no means 
faded away. A. Tennyson was one of the brilliant group 
called “The Apostles.” At their meetings he was wont to 
read out compositions of his own. One so read out was “The 
Kraken.” It pictures the huge sea-monster sleeping beneath 
the abysmal sea “ Until the latter fire shall heat the deep,” 
when— 

“ In roaring he shall rise and on the surface die.” 
There were present J. W. Blakesley, afterwards Tutor of 
Trinity and Dean of Lincoln (the “ Hertfordshire Incumbent ” 
of the Z'%mes), who said: “There'd be a pretty kettle of 
fish!” Tennyson said nothing, but at the next meeting 
of the society he produced and read out the poem com- 
mencing :— 
“Vex not thou the poet’s mind 
With thy shallow wit; 
Vex not thou the poet’s mind ; 

For thou canst not fathom it.” 
Both this and “ The Kraken ” are included in the “ Juvenilia ” 
of Macmillan’s complete edition. J. W. Blakesley in my 
time at Trinity had the reputation of being rather dry and 
cynical; but he was much liked by his pupils, myself, among 
them. 





THE “VENUS” OF VELASQUEZ. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—May I call the attention of art-loving readers of the 
Spectator to the great picture by Velasquez now on view in 
London? An attempt is being made by the National Art 
Collections Fund, 47 Victoria Street, Westminster, to raise 
money towards its purchase for the nation. The picture in 
question is not only unique in the work of Velasquez, but 
of the greatest beauty. The presence of such a work in 
the National Gallery, besides giving delight of the in- 
tensest kind to those who visited the Gallery, would serve 
as an inspiration to artists. The magnificence of the 
technique is only matched by the distinction of its realism, 
and by the entire absence of all parade or affectation of 
cleverness. There are a great many rich people in England 
who are fond of art, and whose subscriptions could secure that 
this most beautiful and noble work should remain among us. 
Will they let it go, perhaps te some foreign gallery, never to 
return P—I am, Sir, &c., H. 8. 


[We trust that the efforts of the promoters of the National 
Art Collections Fund may be successful. They have already 
done excellent work in securing treasures of various kinds for 





solace, the refreshment, the insight into the beauty of the 





our museums and galleries.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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BOER HEROISM AT ELANDSLAAGTE. 
[To tue Eprror or THe “Spxctator.”] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of November 25th Mr. F. E. Garrett 
challenges me to rather a hair-splitting contest in defying me 
to prove that under the Peace Preservation Act the Boers 
are forbidden to erect any monument, or indulge in any 
eulogy of the war. Technically he may be right, morally he 
is wrong. Under the régime of Lord Milner any national 
demonstration of feeling would have been impossible. True, 
they have not attempted, so far as I know, to raise a nremorial 
in marble or stone. Probably a foregone conclusion as to 
what the attitude of the authorities would be is the reason. 
The attempts to glorify in prose and verse their splendid 
struggle for freedom, such as George Hillega’s book of the 
war, “Songs of the Veld,” “The Shadow of Death,” 
General Kritzinger, “With Stein and De Wet,” “The Way 
they Died,” &c., are considered as seditious under the Act, 
and prohibited entry into the Colonies. These are “eulogies” 
of the war. If a girl can be fined £1 for wearing a feather in 
her cap in Cape Colony, what demonstrations of national 
feeling would be permitted over the graves of such heroes as, 
for example, Scheepers or “the never-to-be-forgotten Danie 
Theron”? Both of them served under General C. De Wet, 
and will be remembered for their unfailing kindness to the 
men who surrendered to them. Scheepers’s body after his 
execution was buried in quicklime, and to this day his mother 
has been unable to identify his grave. On the other hand, 
the Government assist in the circulation of such Jingo trash 
as Cassell’s “History of the War,” or papers filled with 
scurrilous abuse of the Boer. Under the Act, “to promote 
feelings of illwill,’ “to raise discontent and disaffection,” 
are punished with hard labour and fines, and the omission of 
a permit to enter this land of freedom is punished by fine 
and imprisonment.—I am, Sir, &c., J. S. TROTTER, 


[We publish Mr. Trotter’s letter, but we cannot conceive 
artything more unsatisfactory and inadequate as an answer 
to Mr. Garrett’s challenge. He is asked to prove that to 
erect a monument to the Boers is forbidden by the. Peace 
Preservation Act, and instead of doing so he writes a farrago 
of angry irrelevancies, and indulges in hypothetical allega- 
tions of what the authorities would have done if somebody 
had done something which, in fact, they did not do. He is 
asked for the bread of fact, and he does not even give a stone, 
but a handful of mud. We shall not follow him in discussing 
the case of Scheepers, for we do not want to raise old con- 
troversies which are better forgotten; but we must protest 
against the injustice and bad taste of his reference to Messrs. 
Cassell’s “ History of the War.” Weare no enemies of the 
Boers, but admire their gallantry and steadfastness, and are 
sorry to see their cause championed in such a spirit as that 
which inspires Mr. Trotter’s letter.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE DIVERSIONS OF A PEDAGOGUE. 
[To tne Epitor or tue “ Spectator.’’] 
S1r,—In your issue of December 2nd a correspondent gave 
an interesting (if somewhat mystical) example of the ability 
of the juvenile scholar to evolve an unexpected meaning from 
his text. More scope, perbaps, for the exercise of this talent 
is given when the subject of study is a foreign language, but 
even our mother-tongue contains pitfalls for the unwary. 
For instance, a very short time ago this question was put to a 
history class: ‘ What misfortune then happened to Bishop 
Odo?” The reply came quite readily: “He went blind.” 
An explanation was demanded, and the genius brought up the 
text-book. “There, Sir!” triumphantly, “the book says so.” 
The sentence indicated by an ink-stained digit read: “‘ Odo 
was deprived of his see.” —I am, Sir, &c., 
Out ELIEns!s. 





FIELDFARES. 

[To THB EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The merits of vocalists have ever been the subject of 
difference of opinion, but the fieldfare undoubtedly has a 
song, the “ chack-chack ” being only its call-note. I see that 
Yarrell considers the performance poor, “though by some 
called soft and melodious.” Possibly at the time of your 
correspondent’s visits to Norway (see Spectator, Decem- 
ber 2nd) the fieldfares may have been only birds of passage 


by |. 








on the way to their nesting-places. Had they been in song. 
they must at least have attracted attention.—I am, Sir, &.,. 
Tur WRITER oF “ FIEtpFargs,” 





THE SNARK AND THE PRIME MINISTER. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”]} 

Srr,—Do be accurate in dealing with two such important 
subjects as the Snark and the Prime Minister (see Spectator, 
December 2nd, p. 913). The Baker was doomed, under certain 
contingencies, to (the split cannot be here avoided) “ softly and 
suddenly vanish away.” This expresses the situation, which 
has culminated to-day (December 5th), more accurately than 
“slowly and silently.” “Lewis Carroll” is right, as usual, 
—I am, Sir, &., TERE 








THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 


(Tue experiment proposed by Colonel Pollock for which we are asking 
subscriptions may be briefly described as follows. Oolonel Pollock declares 
that if funds sufficient to meet the cost are raised, he will undertake in six 
months to give a military training to one hundred young Englishmen of 
between eighteen and twenty of the wage-earning class which will make them 
as good at drill, at gymnastics, and at musketry as any Regulars of the 
same length of service, and that in a tactical exercise they will show them- 
selves tactically more proficient than any company of Regulars chosen from 
any battalion who have not been specially trained for the competition, 
He further asserts that these six-months men would be able to meet 
Continental conscripts. It is clear, if Colonel Pollock can form such 4 
company in six months, that a fact of the utmost importance will have been 
ascertained, and that we shall be able without misgiving to urge that our 
present Militia Force shall be organised on the basis of six months’ recrait 
training, with only a week’s camp each succeeding year plus local training, 
upon a system resembling that now followed by the Volunteers, On such a 
basis we could have a Militia Army of two hundred thousand men whose civil 
employment would not be injuriously affected,—a force of real value which 
would yet not impose any intolerable burden on the national resources. The 
experiment, if a success, should also render impossible the carrying out of the 
policy of abolishing the Militia put forward by the Secretary of State for 
War. It is in view of these considerations that we are endeavouring to obtain 
the £3,500 which Colonel Pollock considers necessary for his experiment, ] 


meee RECEIVED AND PROMISED :— 





Mr. E. Jam £200 0 O| The Duke of Bedford, 
The Proprietor “of the K.G. £1,000 0 0 
Spectator «» 100 0 O} John Tweedy, President 
*The Earl of Dysart aes 200 0 0 of the Royal —— 
C. Davies Gilbert ae 500 of Surgeons =a 10 00 
*F, H. Gossage, Esq. ... 100 0 O| Thomas Wall .. 10 0 0 
Peter Jack, Esq... 1 0 O|*W. L. de Gruchy 200 
Shadworth H. Hodgson 5 5 0| R.L. Hunter... = 500 
General Sir Charles Sir Robert Usher, Bart. 5000 
Brownlow, G.C.B.... 100 0 0} *Edward — ce 50 0 0 
W. Heward Bell .. 100 0 O} W.S. Dic 110 
Henr Johnstone. me 10 0} The ng “Lions Tolle. ‘s 
Miss Julia See we 100 0 0 mache .., pa 10 0 0 
‘ 3 Grieve <s 1 1 0} W.L. Powrie . 100 
V. Ward 1 0 O| Wilfred Heyworth 100 
Be. ol Shalott, *Charles Thomas .., 23 00 
Kilmalcolm, N.B. 30 0 0} B.C. J. 10 0 0 
Miss F. Gray 110 W. E, Martin 100 
H, L. K 10 Oj W.J. 1010 0 
Nicei oe ‘Brown 1010 Oj J. W. Arrowsmith 10 0 0 
usey 1 1 Oj}*A Friend .. 10 0 0 
*Henry Johnston .. 5 0 0} S.C... ove 500 
aa Binkmyre 10 0 0] Elliott E. Mills... 110 
D.S. Carson oa 5 5 0 oe eee. 100 
Harold S. Burn ... 11 O| ET. 100 
tae sprenee 1 1 0} F.C. Porter Ex re 9 
A. M. 1 0 0! Voluntary Taxation 20 


lta dual be wine payable to “* Spectator’ Militia Train- 
ing Account,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch.” 








POETRY. 


EARLY DAYS. 
Tue Bay I mean’s the old Bay, fifty year ago: 
Cramm’d with red an’ black pine, thick as they could grow: 
Half-a-dozen settlers, with as many children each: 
Ne’er a track to nowhere, an’ Bush to the beach. 





No mail, nor schooling: neither church nor store: 

Lived in pinewood wharés, with pine-sawdust on the floor: 
Never seen a stranger: playthings mostly grew : 

An’ Town might ha’ been at Home, for all us kiddies knew. 


Dress’d all in dungaree: never bother’d boots : 

Ate pig, an’ pigeon, kaka, fish, an’ roots: 

Started work at daybreak, work’d till day was done. 
Never had a holiday: never wanted one. 


Hey! Get the true taste of everything you’ve got, 
An’ maybe you're happier with a little than a lot. 
Seashine, sunshine, freedom an’ content— 
Bless the bare old Bay days: best I ever spent! 
B. E. BauaHAan. 


* These subscriptions are promised subject to the condition “that the rest 


of the money required can be collected or pr 
ill increase to £50 if necessary. t Kaka= Bush parrot, 
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BOOKS. 


PROFESSOR BURY’S LIFE OF ST. PATRICK.* 

Prorgessork Bury’s Life of St. Patrick is a contribution 
to historical literature of permanent value, and it comes at 
-the right time. St. Patrick has a place in the affections 
of the Irish people such as is given to none of the other 
missionary saints of Europe by those races among whom 
they laboured. Boniface, Cyril, and Methodius, Columba 
and Augustine, receive due honour at the hands of eccle- 
siastical historians. Attempts are also made at times to 
interest the people in the men to whom they owe the 
beginnings of their religion, but seldom with conspicuous 
success. It does not, however, require the artificial stimulus 
of tract or lecture to keep alive the memory of St. Patrick 
in the cottage homes of Ireland, and in Irish households in 
Far-Western Christendom beyond the ocean. But it is to no 
inconsiderable extent the St. Patrick of legend who is the 
object of popular homage. Ata time when a sharp distinc- 
tion is made between legend and history, the question arises : 
What has authentic history to tell of the famous saint of 
Treland? Is it not possible that a critical historian may one 
day inform an exasperated and delighted Irish public, angry 
or pleased according as it is Roman Catholic or Protestant, 
that St. Patrick never had anexistence in the flesh? This volume 
ought to set at rest all such anticipations, whether fears or 
hopes. Professor Bury belongs to the most austere school of 
scientific historians. He is more accustomed to raise historic 
doubts than to dispel them; but with regard to St. Patrick 
he maintains in most emphatic terms that in his history there 
is an irreducible minimum of fact which the most sceptical of 
historians cannot reject. 

Two documents which have come down to us were written 
by St. Patrick himself,—the Confession, and the letter to 
Coroticus. These, although they leave much unsaid, shed a 
distinct light upon the character of the saint, and tell us 
something of his life in Ireland. The Confession was written 
by St. Patrick in his old age. The title it bears is the same 
as that of St. Augustine’s more famous work, and it is 
employed in exactly the same sense, for the main theme of 
St. Patrick’s Confession is neither his sins nor his theological 
creed, but the wonderful ways of God in dealing with his 
life. Those incidents in St. Patrick’s life which are best 
known, and to which he owes much of the affectionate 
reverence in which he is held in Ireland, are narrated 
in the Confession. At the age of seventeen he was carried 
away from his home in Britain, and became the slave 
of an Irish master, whom he served for six years. 
The place of his captivity was near the wood of 
Fochlad, “nigh to the Western Sea.” Professor Bury 
places it in North-Western Connaught. During the years 
when he ate the bitter bread of bondage the British youth, 
who had hitherto thought little about religion, although he 
was the son of a deacon, underwent a profound spiritual 
change. His life became one of almost continuing prayer to 
God, in whom he hoped for deliverance. In answer to his 
prayers, as he believed, God sent him by means cf visions 
comforting and guiding counsels. In one of those visions he 
received the assurance that the ship which was to bear him away 
was waiting for him. In the Confession the story of his 
escape is given, and also of his voyage; but it is not said on 
what coast he landed. It was almost certainly Gaul. From 
other sources we learn that he sojourned for some years 
in the island of Lerins, where he was the inmate of a 
religious house in which he might have become a lettered 
ecclesiastic, but did not. He remained to the end of his 
life, as he sorrowfully confesses, peccator rusticissimus. 

On his return to Britain—here we have again the testimony 
of the Confession—he received a call from God, by means of 
a vision, to return to the land of his captivity. A man whom 
he calls Victoricus appeared to him and gave to him a letter 
beginning with the words, “The voice of the Irish.” And 
this was the cry: “ We pray thee, holy youth, to come and 
again walk among us as before.” 





* (1) The Life of St. Patrick and his Place in History. By J. B. ys M.A. 
01 


Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. mdon : 
Macmillan and Co. [12s. net.]——(2) A Second Thebaid: being a Popular 
Account of the Ancient Monasteries of Ireland. By the Rev. James P. Rushe, 
te th) Dublin: Sealy, Bryers, and Walker. London: Burns and Oates, 
L7s. 6d. 





Of St. Patrick’s work in Ireland the Confession unfor- 
tunately tells little. We learn from it, however, that after 
wonderful success, he found himself the object of detraction. 
The Confession was intended to be an answer to his detractors. 
The bishopric of Armagh was not in those days a wealthy 
See, but there were those who grudged it to the illiterate 
Bishop. St. Patrick confesses his illiteracy in terms of 
humility which ought to have disarmed his enemies. He 
wrote his Confession, he says, with reluctance, knowing that 
he should offend against the laws of language. But he speaks 
in quite another tone when he has to meet the charge that he 
had been influenced by worldly motives when he went to preach 
among the Scots. God and His Holy Angels are called to 
witness that he had no other motive for his work in Ireland 
save the glory of God; that he had no love for Ireland; and 
would fain return to the land of his birth, but felt bound 
by the divine call to spend the residue of his life in the 
country to which God had sent him. He mentions as a proof 
of his disinterestedness that when objects of value were pre- 
sented to him, or laid upon the altar, he always returned 
them at the risk of offending the givers. St. Patrick’s 
detractors, according to Professor Bury, were some British 
fellow-workers who had quarrelled with him—he was a man 
of masterful character—and returning to Britain, they had 
spread evil reports about his conduct of the Irish mission. 
The reasons given for this view appear to be sound. We fear, 
therefore, it must be regarded as an early example of the lack 
of English sympathy with those of their fellow-countrymen 
who have sought to work for the good of Ireland. 

Some of the legends which have clustered around St. 
Patrick’s name are examined with care, and ingenious inter- 
pretations are given of their origin. An instinct for scenic 
effect is not denied to the framers, but Professor Bury thinks 
they must be used with the greatest caution as historical 
sources. On this subject he writes :— 

‘*‘ The other documents [other than the Confession and the Letter 

to Coroticus] on which we depend for the outline of his life and 
work, preserve genuine records of events, but reflect the picture 
of a man who must not be mistaken for the historical Patrick. 'The 
Bishop, of British birth, and Roman education, is gradually 
transformed into a typical Irish saint, dear to popular imagina- 
tion, who curses men and even inanimate things which incur his 
displeasure. He arranges with the Deity that he shall be deputed 
to judge the Irish on the day of doom. The forcefulness of the 
real Patrick’s nature is coarsened by degrees into caricature, until 
he becomes the dictator who coerces an angel into making a 
bargain with him on the Mount of Murrish. The stories of the 
Lives, so far as they characterise Patrick, present the conception 
which the Irish formed of the hero saint. The accounts of his 
acts were not written down from any historical interest, but 
simply for edification; und the monks, who dramatised both 
actual and legendary incidents, were not concerned to regard, 
even if they had known, what manner of man he really was, but 
were guided by their knowledge of what popular taste demanded. 
The mediaeval hagiographer may be compared to the modern 
novelist ; he provided literary recreation for the public, and he 
had to consider the public taste.” 
It may be observed that St. Patrick himself says nothing of 
miracles having been wrought by him. This is an almost 
invariable feature in the religious literature of the Middle 
Ages. The miraculous stories are found in the pages of the 
hagiographer, and are absent from the writings of the saint 
himself. 

There is much in Professor Bury’s volume about the times 
of St. Patrick which will interest the historical student. He 
points out that Ireland, although it never formed a part of 
the Empire of Rome, was not so completely shut out from 
Roman influences as is sometimes supposed; it had a con- 
siderable trade with the Empire. We do not feel convinced, 
however, of the truth of the view that the recognition of 
Christianity by the Empire inevitably gave it a prestige with 
the neighbouring nations. The Northern races which entered 
the Empire and found themselves among Christian churches 
and priests may have been affected by the circumstance that 
Christianity was the religion of Rome; for, as Professor Bury 
remarks, the immeasurable reverence for Rome was one of the 
governing psychical facts in the history of the “ Wandering 
of the Peoples.” But does this apply to the tribes of Ireland, 
who were living in their own land and amid their own shrines ? 
Were the pagan Saxons any more disposed to accept 
Christianity because it was the faith of the neighbouring 
Empire of Charlemagne ? 

In a note to the preface of the present work the author 
alludes in a kindly manner to some criticisms to which his 
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Inaugural Lecture was subjected, wherein he vindicated the 
claims of history to be regarded as a science. He did not, 
he says, mean to suggest a proposition so indefensible as that 
the presentation of the results of historical research is not an 
art requiring the tact and skill which belong to the literary 
art. But some will hesitate to accept the proposition which 
he lays down in the present volume,—that writers, and, we 
suppose, readers also, of history ought to approach their 
subjects entirely without prepossessions. To approach an 
historical problem, he says, with a distinct preference for one 
solution rather than another is due to an interest totally 
irrelevant to historical truth, and is essentially absurd. But 
is it not the case that most writers and readers of history, 
and of historical biography especially, are attracted to a 
subject because of admiration or sympathy for a race, a 
person, ora cause? They must therefore entertain the hope 
that they may be able to justify their preference by the help 
of historical facts. They ought, of course, in every case to 
accept evidence, and to refrain from distorting facts. But is 
there not a more excellent way of attaining to candour than 
by assuming a stoic attitude of complete indifference, which 
would deprive the historian of the power of feeling and of 
calling forth enthusiasm, which Goethe regarded as the 
special function of history ? 

We cannot part from Professor Bury’s work without 
expressing our unfeigned admiration for his complete control 
of the original authorities on which his narrative is based, and 
of the sound critical judgment he exhibits in dealing with 
sources which present unusual difficulties. 

Mr. Rushe’s volume, A Second Thebaid, belongs to a 
different class of literature from the learned work of Pro- 
fessor Bury. He does not go much to original sources, nor 
does he always use them critically. But he has a moving 
story to tell,and tells it with enthusiasm. No one will accuse 
him of approaching his subject without prepossessions. 





EMMA, LADY HAMILTON.* 
THIS is a marvel of industry, of enthusiasm, and of special 
pleading. But it would not be at all surprising if, by 
attempting too much, and, it must be added, by indulging 
too much in a style the strained preciosity of which occasion- 
ally verges on rant and even hysteria, Mr. Sichel has not 
to some extent defeated his own object. He has been 
fascinated by the memory of one who undoubtedly ranks 
among the most beautiful women of all time, and by whom 
men so differently constituted as Nelson, Romney, and 
from the artistic point of view Goethe, were bewitched. 
He has come to the conclusion that she cannot have 
been nearly so black as she has been painted, and that 
there is no solid foundation for the popular view of the 
influence she exercised over England’s hero which Captain 
Mahan has expressed when he says deliberately: “The 
attainment of glory exceeding even his own great aspirations 
coincides with dereliction from the plain rules of honour 
among friends,” and “this degradation was incurred on 
behalf of a woman whose reputation and conduct were such 
that no shred of dignity could attach to an infatuation as 
doting as it was blameable.” Undoubtedly, to puta better face 
upon the relationship between the two, to show that if Nelson 
fell below the standard not only of conventional morality but 
of his own, the woman with and for whom he fell did not 
hamper him in the exercise of his duty, is to perform a 
service of national as well as of private importance. Had 
Mr. Sichel been content to do this without the eloquence 
of passionate vindication, and without what perilously 
approaches the eloquence of rancour, his book would 
have been considered of more value as a contribution to 
British history than it is likely to be. Very properly, he 
places much stress upon a discovery he has made in the 
manuscript correspondence of Lady Hamilton with Nelson 
in 1798. This is a short letter—reproduced in facsimile—of 
June 17th, which begins:—‘I send you a letter I have 
received this moment from the Queen. Kiss zt and send it 
back by Bowen”; to which Nelson’s much-debated letter 
beginning “I have kissed the Queen’s letter” is—though 
misdated May 17th—a reply. This, Mr. Sichel appears 
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justified in saying, “ conclusively upsets some of the ingenious 
theories put forward by modern sceptics in criticising Lady 
Hamilton’s claim to have procured what enabled Nelson to 
water and provision the British fleet.” In all respects the 
new biographical matter which Mr. Sichel has been able to 
include in his book supports Lady Hamilton’s own vehement 
claim to have urged Nelson on in the path of duty and 
glory. 

On the other hand, one or two things have to be said in 
this connection. In the first place, has Mr. Sichel really 
made the amplest and fairest use of his new material ? 
In it he includes a printed and unpublished copy of the 
autograph Morrison Letters, known as the “ Hamilton and 
Nelson Papers.” ‘“ These letters,” he says, “ invaluable alike 
to psychologist and historian, are only of complete use when 
they can be consulted in their entirety and in their full 
relations both to themselves and to companion letters.” The 
fact, therefore, cannot be passed over that the possessor of one 
of these volumes has publicly stated that in quoting a letter of 
Greville’s Mr. Sichel “ omits passages which show that while 
she lived with Fetherstonehaugh, the earliest but one of her 
lovers, she had been so ‘giddy,’ as he calls it, that Fether- 
stonehaugh might very plausibly question the paternity of 
the child she was about to bear.” The same writer also says 
that “there are letters in the Morrison collection so frank in 
their animalism that no man who respected himself would 
address them—in these days at any rate—to a woman whom 
he respected at all.” Such statements as these need not be 
commented upon, but they should be met. 

Mr. Sichel’s achievement, which is far superior to that of 
Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson, is certainly a notable one. He has 
undoubtedly accumulated a large and practically overwhelm- 
ing mass of evidence to prove that Lady Hamilton was some- 
thing better than the mere “vulgar adventuress” who, although 
she “rises” above her early environment, remains at heart a 
courtesan. That she was one of the most fascinating women 
who ever swayed the destinies of men it was hardly necessary 
for Mr. Sichel to demonstrate by a positive embarrassment 
of riches in the shape of portraits. That she was a great, 
indeed consummate, actress is proved by the testimony of 
Goethe, who saw her at Naples when she was a girl under the 
protection of Sir William Hamilton. “She merely loosens 
her locks, takes a pair of shawls and effects changes of 
postures, moods, gestures, mien and appearance that make 
one really feel as if one were in some dream. Here is visible, 
complete and bodied forth in movements of surprising variety 
all that so many artists have sought in vain to fix and render. 
Successively standing, kneeling, seated, reclining, grave, sad, 
sportive, teasing, abandoned, penitent, alluring, threatening, 
agonised...... Her elderly knight holds the torches for 
her performance and is absorbed in his soul’s desire.” 
Mr. Sichel has a long, far too long, chapter on Lady 
Hamilton’s “temperament.” But it comes practically 
to this, that she was a pagan of the finest sensibility, and 
that it was this pagan who, after having wasted her sensi- 
bility on several “ protectors”—by the way, Mr. Sichel is 
rather too hard on the coolly diplomatic Greville—found a 
kind husband in Hamilton and an adoring lover in Nelson, 
And it is also to be borne in mind that all through her life 
she loved her mother, who knew all her secrets. Mr. Sichel’s 
final summing-up of her character and career may be accepted 
with only a few grains of salt :— 

“We have found, despite all the resultant stains which soiled 
a frank and fervid but unschooled and unbridled nature, that she 
never lost a capacity for devotion and even self-abandonment ; 
while her kindness and bounty remained as reckless and extrava- 
gant as the wilfulness of her moods and the exuberance of her 
enthusiasm. We have found her successively headstrong and 
resolute, bold and brazen, capricious and loyal, vainglorious but 
vainer far for the glory of those she loved; strenuous yet inert, 
eminently domestic yet waywardly pleasure-loving; serviceable 
yet alluring, at once Vesta and Hebe.” 

At the same time, we confess that Mr. Sichel does not 
adequately explain the feeling of Nelson for Lady Hamilton 
which found expression in his phrase “Saint Emma,” and 
which appears in such a letter as this, written after the birth 
of his second child Emma, who died shortly after birth :— 

“Our dear, excellent, good Mrs. Cadogan [Lady Hamilton’s 
mother] is the only one that knows anything of the matter, and 
she has promised me, when you are well again, to take every 
possible care of you, as a proof of her never-failing regard to 
your own dear Nelson. ..... There is no desire of wealth, no 
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ambition that could hold me from all my soul holds dear. No, 
it is only to save my country, my wife in the eye of God. Ever, 
for ever, I am yours, even beyond this world. 

Mr. Sichel’s explanations are almost brilliantly ingenious. 
He places Emma on a pedestal and in a shrine :— 

“Henceforth for Nelson, however misguided in outward ‘ fact,’ 
Emma stands out adorable as Britannia. ‘She and the French 
fleet’ are his all in all. His ecstasies in her honour spring from 
his firm conviction that but for her that mighty blow had never 
been struck, nor Bonaparte crushed...... And with regard to 
Emma herself, she had never yet been free in her affections. 
Her devotion to Greville, her attachment to her husband, had 

wn up out of loyal gratitude, not from spontaneous choice, 
and the contrast first presented itself to her, not as an untutored 
girl, but as a skilled woman of the world. Sir William was now 
sixty-eight, Nelson just on forty—l’dge critique, as the French 
term it. She firmly believed that she» had helped his 
heroism to triumph; he as firmly that his battle had 
been half won through her aid. Both were susceptible. Both 
despised the crowd from which in character and circumstances 
they stood apart. Emma’s morality had been largely one of dis- 
cretion. Nelson’s was one of religion. If Nelson came to per- 
suade himself that she was born to be his wife in the sight of 
God—and all his after expressions to her prove it—it would not 
be strange if such a woman, still beautiful, in a sybaritic 
atmosphere where she was held up as a paragon, should throw 
discretion to the winds of chance.” 

And again :— 

“His devotion led him to invert the accepted standards; to 

consecrate a love that discarded wedlock, and to exalt wifeliness 
far above wifehood, to regard the one in the light of conviction. 
No one can read his later letters without realising to what 
lengths he carried these transposals. Just as the conventional 
morality often canted against him, so Nelson by spiritualising his 
defiance may be said ina manner to have canted also. But for 
him it was all truth itself. And she was no less genuine. Her 
ill-regulated ideals of kindness, of feeling, and of glory—all 
these she realised in Nelson...... But she was also a born 
pagan and a born rebel. If such a temperament could admit of 
saintliness, if such a thing could be as a lawless, an unregenerate 
saint, then perhaps Emma had earned her profane halo far more 
than would be readily conceived. If courage alone, and generosity 
and tenderness, and energy and big-heartedness, and a will over- 
defiant of opinion could make a ‘saint,’ the phrase had been 
overstrained. But Emma never learned a lesson of self- 
renouncement ; rather she thought to realise herself.” 
On the other hand, there was surely a very earthly element 
in Emma’s “saintship,” and a very remarkable twist in 
Nelson’s “religion.” Mr. Sichel, justifiably enough, lays 
much stress on the letters Nelson wrote to Lady Hamilton 
when he heard that it was possible she might meet the 
libertine Prince of Wales, soon to be Prince Regent :— 

“Tam so agitated that I can write nothing. I knew it would 
be so, and you can’t help it. Do not sit long at table. Good 
God! He will be next you and telling you soft things. If he 
does, tell it out at table, and turn him out of the house.” 


“Did you sit alone with the villain? No. I will not believe 

it. Oh God! oh God! keep my senses. Do not let the rascal 
in. Tell the Duke [Queensberry] that you will never go to 
his house. Mr. G. [Greville] must be a scoundrel. He treated 
you once ill enough and cannot love you or he would 
sooner die.” 
This is undoubtedly the delirium of love. But what of 
Emma's “saintship”? Nelson succeeded in preventing a 
meeting between her and the Prince of Wales; but had he 
been quite confident of her loyalty to him as his “ wife in the 
eye of God” would he have been so frantic? It certainly 
looks as if he were afraid that, having allowed herself to be 
seduced before, she might permit herself to be seduced again. 
Does it not seem as if Nelson’s ascription of “saintliness” to 
his mistress was a desperate device for securing her per- 
manently by playing on that sensibility which was the com- 
paratively ennobling feature of her nature? Nelson, it should 
be remembered, was not prevented by his “religion” from 
stooping to innumerable deceptions. He deceived Hamilton, 
he deceived his relatives and friends. Mr. Sichel has 
evidently no doubt that Horatia was the daughter of Lady 
Hamilton and Nelson. He even fixes the date of the child’s 
birth with the help of the Morrison Letters. He does not 
seem to contemplate the possibility of Lady Hamilton having 
palmed off on Nelson a child of which she was not the mother. 
And then how pitiful is the story—retold elaborately and 
almost with gusto by Mr. Sichel—of the conspiracy between 
the two to bring up Horatia without acknowledging their 
relationship to her! Nelson’s love for Lady Hamilton was a 
consuming passion; but one cannot help doubting whether 
it would have lasted had Nelson survived Trafalgar. 


Mr. Sichel has nothing of importance to add to the story 





of Lady Hamilton after Nelson’s death, nothing, at least, of a 
kind to relieve its gloom. Poor Emma was now without a 
guiding hand. She was improvident, generous to a fault to 
numerous parasites, and utterly unbusinesslike. The Prince 
Regent was her enemy; her “claims” on the State were not 
recognised as perhaps they ought to have been. Death in 
debt and exile was inevitable, and in the end it came quickly. 
Her strange, eventful life is best summed up in her piteous, 
ill-spelt appeal to Greville, which is given by Mr. Sichel. 
“For God’s sake, G. write the minet you get this, and 
only tell me what I am to dow. Direct same whay. I am 
allmus mad. O for God’s sake tell me what is to become on 
me. O dear Grevell, write to me. G. adue, and believe me 
yours for ever, Emily Hart. Don’t tell my mother what 
distress I am in, and dow afford me some comfort.” This 
mother’s unceasing love is the. sincerest testimonial to the 
better elements in a marvellously mixed character. 





TWO FAIRY-TALES.* 
THOsE who have not followed the advice of Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman and put away childish things are apt to resent new 
fairy-tales as they resent the alteration of places they loved 
in their youth. New story-tellers are too full of irrelevant 
stuff, too portentously clever, too eager to point a sophisti- 
cated moral and draw the admiration of the aged. And the 
old scriptures of the nursery are hacked about by the folk- 
lorists, and presented in unfamiliar guises, with illustrations as 
tortuously clever as the text. Small wonder that few modern 
stories or modern versions take their place beside the old 
classics, for their writers are too often lamentably ignorant of 
that subtle thing, the mind of childhood. Fairy-tales, indeed, 
touch the deeps of psychology, and the writer of them follows 
a thorny path. For he is dealing with a literary form in 
which only one or two of the accepted canons of art apply. 
He writes not for the normal intelligence, but for a very 
special mind, at once marvellously limited and curiously wide. 
Unless he has a true understanding of his audience, he had 
far better follow Mr. Worldly Wiseman and write books on 
the Income-tax. If he overrates the limitations of the 
mind to which he appeals, he may turn out a hundred 
tales after accepted patterns and yet be far from success. 
If he underrates them, he may write charming stories, 
but his fame will not be in the nursery. The first 
error is the more dangerous, perhaps, for it is a point on 
which many people are dogmatic. <A child’s conservatism 
and simplicity are overestimated, and he is put off with 
a weary mechanical formula of golden-haired princesses, 
and seven-league boots, and younger sons. It is forgotten 
that his foremost quality is imagination, and that it is food 
for imagination that is wanted. Often in a book it is the 
strangest things which fix a child’s affections for ever,— 
a lovely phrase, a sudden flight of fancy, a curious name, a 
fantastic epithet. In the best of all fairy-tales he cares less 
for Apoilyon and Giant Despair than for the Strong Man 
Armed at the Interpreter’s House or the Delectable Moun- 
tains, Grimm, with all his glories, is far less arresting to the 
childish mind than some of Andersen’s queer metaphysics. 
He may read and re-read some tale about orthodox witches, 
but it is the Moor-Wife who hag-rides his dreams. What he 
desires is a stimulus to fancy, for he is himself a dreamer and 
a weaver of tales. He wants the raw stuff of romance, a 
bare fabric to adorn as it pleases him. Wit and a delicate 
style may leave him cold, but sheer imagination will always 
lead him captive. All he asks is the vantage-ground 
“From which the Inlightened spirit sees 
That shady City of Palme-trees.” 

He may be safely left there, for he needs no man’s help to tell 
him the ways of the City. 

Whatever his defects, the author of Green Mansions may be 
trusted not to fail in imagination. A little boy lives in the 
midst of a great plain in South America, and grows up in 
the companionship of birds and beasts, till he is as much at 
home in the wilds as indoors. One day he wanders too far in 
the quest of the Mirage and loses himself. There is no terror 
in the experience, for he is among his friends still, only in a 
wider and stranger world. An old shepherd—half Andersen, 





* (1) A Little Boy Lost. By W. H. Hudson. Illustrated by A. D. McCormick. 
London: Duckworth and Co. (3s. 6d. net. ] ——(2) The Sparrow with One White 
Feather. By Lady Ridley. With Illustrations by . Adrian Hope, London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. [6s. net.] 
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half Thomas Hardy—finds him ; but Marfin does not like his 
cottage, and escapes again. He meets the People of the 
Mirage, kind, beautiful creatures who comfort him; he falls 
in with wandering Indians, who steal his clothes; he sees the 
Black People of the Sky, who look like old gentlemen in 
Court dress, but are only vultures. And then, when he is 
very tired, he comes to the mountains, and the Lady of the 
Hills becomes his mother, and the underground elves make 
fine clothes for him. He sees the wonders of the hills, 
his eyes become far-sighted, and he plays with leopards and 
snakes and all manner of wild things, till one day he hears 
the roar of the sea,and cannot rest till he sees it. Of what 
befell him there, how he played with the waves and met the Old 
Man of the Sea, who was once a seaman called Bill, and of the 
end of all his adventures, we will leave the reader to learn from 
Mr. Hudson’s book. Few more beautiful efforts of pure 
imagination have been made in the service of children. The 
writing is always simple, but Mr. Hudson’s knowledge is so 
profoun% and his sense of natural magic so delicate that 
without any apparent break the narrative rises constantly 
into fine poetry. The inconsequence of it all is the true 
inconsequence of Fairyland, where the child passes easily from 
concrete birds and beasts to fairy queens and kings whovare 
of the same world, since for him the natural and supernatural 
are not final terms of distinetion. It is a book which no man 
could have written who had not lived long in the heart of 
wild nature. One of its subtlest features is the absence of 
all terror. Martin has moments of loneliness and discomfort, 
but the “ panic” which fronts the sophisticated mind is absent. 
Nature is whimsical and strange often, but in the last resort 
always tender and comforting. At the same time, we 
should hesitate to call the book an entirely successful 
fairy-tale. The best must show not only imagination, but 
a kind of homeliness; they must be linked in some way to 
the daily life of a child. In a great achievement such 
as Andersen’s “Snow Queen” both elements are present; but 
such perfect combinations are rare. Martin steps too abruptly 
out of his cottage into Wonderland; his adventures are too 
much beyond a child’s conception of what any day might 
happen to himself. For the “brave translunary things” 
should somehow be brought within the pale of domesticity. 
And here lies the value of the moral, which many purists 
deride, for the moral brings the wildest romance into close 
touch with reality, by linking it to the puzzled ethics of the 
childish world. 

It is at this point, where Mr. Hudson seems to us to fail, 
that Lady Ridley succeeds. In her tale there is no such 
wonderful wealth of fancy as in the other; we are in a 
pedestrian world of trim woods and gardens, instead 
of on the mountains of “ No-man’s-land.” There is nothing 
of the lore which Finn had “that came from the 
nuts of the nine hazels of wisdom that grew beside the 
well that is below the sea.’ Jean does not go to fairy- 
land by any of the bigh romantic ways, like Tamlane or 
Oisin, but she goes there; and, moreover, a child will be 
perfectly convinced that she went there, and that with good 
luck the same fate might befall himself. It is this simple 
realism that is the great merit of Lady Ridley’s book. A 
little girl has been kind to a sparrow with a white feather in 
its tail—the “ white bird,” as the guide to Fairyland, is one of 
Lady Ridley’s few concessions to the classical tradition—and 
when she is lying in a garden chair, recovering from an 
illness, the bird appears and takes her with him. Fairyland, 
as is right, begins just outside the garden fence, if you are in 
good company. In the tale of her journey to the Queen’s 
Court and her doings there there is much graceful fancy, 
and the scenery is orthodox enough to satisfy the 
most conservative critic. The real interest, however, 
begins with her visit to London, and her adventures 
with the pigeons, and the house sparrows, and the 
magpie who steals her fairy shoes. She finds a run- 
ning stream—for “every stream that gurgles and leaps 
and sings runs through Fairyland sooner or later ”—and 
wins back again through many dangers. And then, when 
the choice is given her to stay or leave, she decides to go 
home,—which again is right, for to stay for ever in Fairyland 
is a gross breach of a child’s ethics. At the same time, there 
is sadness in departure, and the charming little song of 
farewell will haunt many of Lady Ridley’s readers. The 
book is written throughout with grace and simplicity, and 








shows an art in recapturing a child’s point of view and 
selecting the proper details which is all too rare in modern 
fairy-tales. It does not attempt any high imaginative flights 
but in its modest intention its success is complete. : 





THE LIFE OF COUNTESS VON REDEN.* 
THE dry orthodoxy of State Lutheranism in Germany caused 
the rise of the Evangelical movement known as Pietism, 
Begun by Philip Spener, of Frankfort, about 1675, it was 
thus seventy or eighty years earlier than the English Methodism 
which bore the same kind of relationship to the Church of 
England. Dr. Pusey, who had avery real sympathy with Pietism 
—in his young days defending German Evangelicalism, as may 
be remembered, against Hugh James Rose—described it as 
“a recurrence from human forms and human systems to the 
pure source of faith in Scripture; a substitution of practical 
religion for scholastic subtleties and unfruitful speculation.” 
But its leading idea, put shortly, is that of “a Christian life 
independent of Christian theology,” and history shows that 
revivals of the kind are plants the life of which is not 
perennial. They too often die of talk and self-deception, 
and from the want of an intellectual basis lose their hold 
on intelligent minds. 

But the better days of German Pietism, as of English 
Evangelicalism, gave birth to some beautiful characters, and 
among these Friedrike von Riedesel zu Hisenach, Countess 
von Reden, takes a very high place. A wise, noble, cultivated 
woman, familiar with the best society of her time, a practical 
philanthropist of wide ideas, her life is well worth studying 
from other points of view besides the “ Pietistic” one. And 
for this reason it is rather a pity perhaps that the book’s title 
should have taken its present slightly awkward form. Some 
people may be repelled by “ Pietist””—especially as the word 
is not very common in England—who might love and honour 
Countess Reden without that epithet. 

The writer of the biography, with good taste, did not 
insist on one side or another of Countess Reden’s character. 
She confined herself almost entirely to the notes and 
connecting paragraphs necessary to throw light on her aunt’s 
letters and journals,—in most cases, certainly in this, the ideal 
form of biography. Eleonore, Princess Reuss, had the perfect 
understanding that grows out of a sympathetic relationship. 
Countess Reden must have been advanced in years when she 
made her acquaintance as the second wife of the nephew 
Heinrich LX XIV. Reuss (Henly), who was the comfort of 
his aunt’s old age. But the biography was plainly a labour 
of love; and it was a happy thought that dictated this work 
of translation, which has been exceedingly well done. 

Of course a strong religious strain runs through the book. 
It shows, as we have said, the best side of German Evangeli- 
calism in the first half of the nineteenth century. It also 
shows—not quite unintentionally, we fancy—the weak side of 
that kind of religious zeal, as well as a pleasantly human side 
of the excellent Countess. She was for very many years the 
Lady Bountiful and the guiding influence of a large district 
in Silesia. Her husband, Count Reden, was the owner of a 
considerable property in mines, and always deeply interested 
in the spiritual as well as the practical welfare of his people. 
Before the Napoleonic Wars he was Minister of Mines in 
Prussia. He was much older than the Countess, who was in 
the prime of life when left a widow in 1815, and she ruled 
over Buchwald and its surrounding country, with a short 
interval caused by the Revolutionary disturbances in 1848, till 
her death at the age of eighty in 1854. 

The Countess’s “ Pietism,” which was demonstrative as well 
as sincere, did not always make for peace in her parish. The 
pastor, apparently, was an old-fashioned Lutheran, high and 
dry, filled with distrust of the Evangelical movement, perhaps 
a little jealous of its popularity and of the Countess’s personal 
influence. Her evening prayers at Buchwald, attended by 
many of her people, were a thorn in the pastor’s side. He 
used the hard word “conventicle,” and forbade his assistant 
to play the hymn-tunes. However, the Countess seems to 
have had the best of it, and a few years later she was enabled 
to choose a new pastor for her parish. It ig amusing and 
characteristic that she set aside a really gifted man whom 





* A Pictist of the Napoleonic Wars and After: the Life of Countess von Reden. 
By Eleonore, Princess Reuss. Authorised Translation by Mrs. Charles Edward 
Barrett-Lennard and M. W. Hoper. With an Introductory Note by Robert S. 
Rait. London: John Murray. [l5s, net.] 
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she admired, and chose a worthy person without any talent 
or any opinions of his own :— 

“He never crossed her, but was entirely subservient to her 
allowing himself to be completely influenced by his 
patroness, who was fond of saying that the ideal of the ‘good 
pastor’ was fulfilled by him. She appealed to his judgment 
upon matters concerning the Kingdom of God and those of 
the parish, but it was her opinion which he adopted. In later 
days she often fell asleep during his rather tedious sermon, and 
then would say that the sermon pleased her, much to the secret 
amusement of her nephews and nieces.” 

The social side of Countess Reden’s life was full of interest. 
When a little child her mother took her with her sisters to 
America, her father, General von Riedesel, having a com- 
mand in the German contingent of the British Army. The 
family had experience of captivity and hardship, and lived in 
Canada for some time after the war, returning to Germany in 
1783, when “Fritze,” the subject of this memoir, was nine 
years old. She married Count Reden in 1802. Her married 
life, though entirely happy in itself, was terribly troubled by 
the sufferings of Prussia and Central Europe generally 
during the war with France. Like many others, the Redens 
were on the edge of ruin, and they shared the political dis- 
grace of Stein and the other Ministers, when the Prussian 
kingdom lay at Napoleon’s feet. The great Stein took refuge 
at Buchwald before his escape into Austria; there was an old 
and affectionate friendship between him and Count Reden. 
It is interesting to learn that during this Continental war, 
when sugar, among other things, became frightfully dear, 
Countess Reden, with her scientific talent and practical sense, 
was the first to begin the manufacture of sugar from beetroot, 
after unsuccessful attempts with pumpkin and maize. 

Her life was full of various activities. She managed her 
estates entirely herself. Buchwald wasa centre of hospitality, 
and many are the interesting names on its record. Mrs. Fry 
came with an escort of relations, and addressed a large 
meeting there. In later years came the Stanleys, Mary and 
Catherine, and their impressions of Buchwald and its owner 
are not the least attractive pages in the book. Prussian 
Royalties, one and all, were among Countess Reden’s faithful 
and lifelong friends; especially Frederick William IV. and 
his Queen, and Prince and Princess William, whose favourite 
home was at Fischbach, in the immediate neighbourhood. 

It was by the request of Frederick William III., not long 
before his death in 1840, that Countess Reden entered on the 
most difficult undertaking of her life,—the settlement of the 
Zillerthal people in Silesia. These Tyrolese Protestants, 
about four hundred in number, had for centuries been forced 
by circumstances to live as Roman Catholics. The days of 
persecution being gone by, they declared their opinions, and 
found themselves, not unnaturally, very uncomfortable 
in the Tyrol. They decided to emigrate to a Protestant 
country, where religious freedom would bea real thing and 
they could hold their services without annoyance. Few 
chapters in Countess Reden’s biography are more interesting 
than this. She was truly a “mother in Israel” to the poor 
Zillerthalers, who did not, perhaps, altogether reach her first 
ideal of their perfections. But even if some of them disap- 
pointed her, being human and therefore discontented, she was 
too wise, loyal, and good to forsake the work of helping them 
to make a permanent home. And this though red-tape and 
foolishness in Church and State did their best to make her 
efforts futile. 

Travellers in the Riesengebirge, where Countess Reden’s 
estates lay, will now look with fresh interest at the monu- 
ment, her fitting memorial, set up by her friend Frederick 
William IV. at the entrance to the churchyard at Wang. It 
was by her advice that the curious wooden church was 
brought from Norway and re-erected there. 


wishes, 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Prince Kroporkin’s article in the Nineteenth Century on 
“The Revolution in Russia” has many points of interest. He 
insists on the fact that—apart from a few assassinations— 
up to the present moment bloodshed has come, not from the 
revolutionists, but from the defenders of absolutism. (Inci- 
dentally he alleges that “it is now known that the Emperor 
Pe gave orders to receive the demonstrators with volley- 
firing” on “ Vladimir's Day.”) The victory over absolutism, 
he maintains, was obtained by a strike, “ unique in the annals 








of history by its unanimity and the self-abnegation of the 
workers.” He notices the same features in the agrarian 
revolts all over Russia, and evidently credits the peasants 
with a much more active part in the revolutionary organisa- 
tion than other observers. Again, he notes as a prominent 
feature of the revolution the ascendency of Labour. “It 
is not Social Democrats, or Revolutionary Socialists, or 
Anarchists, who take the lead in the present revolution. It 
is Labour—the working-men,” and it is to the solidarity and 
efficient organisation of the working men in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow that he attributes the success of the strike move- 
ment. For the rest, the article is remarkable for a very 
interesting, though hostile, character-sketch of Count Witte, 
from which we may quote the following passage :— 

“ Like Necker, Witte is a successful financier, and he also is a 
‘mercantilist’; he is an admirer of the great industries, and 
would like to see Russia a money-making country, with its 
Morgans and Rockefellers making colossal fortunes in’ Russia 
itself and in all sorts of Manchurias. But he has also thelimited 
political intelligence of Necker, and his views are not very 
different from those which the French Minis ter expressed in his 
work, Pouvoir Exécutif, published in 1792. Witte’s ideal isa 
Liberal, half-absolute and half-constitutional monarchy, of which 
he, Witte, would be the Bismarck, standing by the ‘side 
of a weak monarch and sheltered from his whims by a 
docile middle-class Parliament. In that Parliament he would 
even accept a score of Labour members—just enough to 
render inoffensive the most prominent Labour agitators; and 
to have the claims of Labour expressed in a parliamentary way. 
Witte is daring, he is intelligent, and he is possessed of an 
admirable capacity for work; but he will not be a great statesman 
because he scoffs at those who believe that in politics, as in every- 
thing else, complete honesty is the most successful policy. In the 
polemics which Herbert Spencer carried on some years ago in 
favour of ‘principles’ in politics, Witte would have joined, I 
suppose, his opponents, and I am afraid he secretly worships the 
‘almighty dollar policy’ of Cecil Rhodes. In Russia he is 
thoroughly distrusted. It is very probable that people attribute 
to him more power over Nicholas the Second than he has in 
reality, and do not take sufficiently into account that Witte must 
continually be afraid of asking too much from his master, from 
fear that the master will turn his back on him, and throw himself 
at the first opportunity into the hands of his reactionary advisers, 
whom he certainly understands and likes better than Witte. But 
Witte, like his French prototype, has retained immensely the 
worship of bureaucracy and autocratic power, and distrust of 
the masses. With all his boldness he has not that boldness of 
doing things thoroughly, which is gained only by holding to 
certain fundamental principles.” 

—tThe text of Mr. Eltzbacher’s article may be found ina 
sentence on p. 899: “Unemployment, the decay of our 
physique, and many other evils which have sprung from unem- 
ployment, have but one cause—Free Trade.” Mr. Eltzbacher, 
who supports his thesis with elaborate tables of statistics, 
omits to explain how it comes about that it is precisely those 
industries which rely chiefly upon free imports which are 
most prosperous at the present moment. Some of his deduc- 
tions are indeed peculiar, as for example when he finds in the 
“astonishing falling off in the consumption of wine, beer, and 
spirits” a proof that “not only are the masses being im- 
poverished by lack of employment, but that the moneyed 
classes also are rapidly being impoverished.” Yet on another 
page he adheres to the view that poverty and lack of employ- 
ment lead to: drink, rather than drink to lack of employment. 
To reconcile these inconsistencies is beyond our powers; but 
Protectionists are capables de tout. His argument might be 
summed up somewhat as follows: “The less you work, the 
soberer you are; and the soberer you are, the more you work. 
Therefore, the less you work, the more you work.”——Mr. 
Charles Dawbarn contributes a very judicious paper on the 
Report of the recent Commission appointed to inquire into the 
depopulation question in France. The evidence adduced before 
the Commission affords no support for the view that the low 
birth-rate is due to racial infertility. The true cause for the 
restriction of families is probably to be sought for in the esprit 
d'épargne or the esprit de prévoyance of the people, other 
contributory causes being the growth of féminisme, the fact 
that the women of the poorer classes work after their 
marriage, and the adoption by the Revolutionary Socialists 
in France of the limitation of population as one of their 
tenets. The conclusion arrived at is that no remedy is 
possible, short of the absolute endowment of children, unless 
thrift is abolished in France, and with it the division of 
property under the Revolutionary Code. Mr. Dawbarn notes, 
in conclusion, that France has always had a low birth-rate, 
and that the stationary character of the population must 
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have its reflex in political destiny,—.e., that it makes for a 
pacific policy, just as a rapidly expanding population makes 
for a spirited and aggressive foreign policy. He also hazards 
the prophecy that Ireland, “under its new land-laws and the 
consequent creation of peasant proprietorship, will soon begin 
to experience that restriction of population which we now 
see in the other branch of the Celtic race.”——Mr. Herbert 
Paul writes incisively on the situation. His political causeries 
always lend themselves to quotation, but we must content 
ourselves with a single extract. Mr. Paul alludes to Mr. 
Balfour’s remark at Newcastle that his policy of abstention 
was due to his fear of his friends, and continues :— 

“Tam not aware that any other theory of his action had ever 
been held. But Mr. Balfour might have remembered that Mr. 
Chamberlain was a very bad man to run away from. He might 
also have taken to heart a remarkable saying of Mr. Gladstone, 
the embodiment of Parliamentary courage. ‘Anyone can stand 
up to his opponent,’ said Mr. Gladstone; ‘give me the man who 
can stand up to his friends.’ ” 

—Of the miscellaneous articles, we may note a spirited 
and genial apologia for the Victorian woman from the 
pen of Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 

The article on “ The Counter-Revolution in Russia,” by 
the Special Commissioner of the National Review, takes a 
radically different view of the situation from that enunciated 
by Prince Kropotkin. In the opinion of the latter, the people 
at large are co-operating more or less efficiently with the 
intelligents. According to the writer in the National Review, 
“the people themselves, unable to discern real from 
apparent causes, attribute their sufferings to the intelligents, 
and are especially indignant against students—Jews and 
Socialists—whom they accuse of propagating doctrines 
which condemn obedience to the Government and the 
Tsar.” In his view, the great danger which now threatens 
Russia is the prospect of “a struggle to the death between 
the mass of the people and the surface layers of cosmo- 
politanism, which, dissatisfied with the Constitution, are 
working either for a democratic republic or unmitigated 
anarchy.” Both agree that the Czar has signed away for 
ever the prerogatives of his house; but while Prince 
Kropotkin rules out Count Witte on the ground of his narrow 
opportunism, the writer in the National Review regards 
him as the only man capable of mediating effectively between 
revolutionists and reactionaries, and thus securing the salva- 
tion of his country. “His programme...... will probably 
be accepted not only by convinced Constitutionalists, but also 
by those who abhor the terrible alternative to order and 
gradual development. For if the Moderates, who are for going 
to work cautiously, considerately, and without wounding the 
susceptibilities of the masses, are worsted in the struggle that 
has just commenced, the Black Millions will rise up in fury 
and wipe out the political element which is hostile to their 
God and their Tsar.”——-Professor Churton Collins, writing 
on the lessons of the Merstham Tunnel Mystery, analyses the 
causes which, in his opinion, conduce to criminal impunity in 
this country. The Home Office will certainly endorse his 
view that the efforts of the police are practically stultified by 
the enterprise of sensational journalists. For the rest, he 
complains, not without cause, that the investigation of so 
serious a case should, in its earliest and most critical stage, 
have been entrusted wholly to provincial hands, and strongly 
condemns our practice of granting immunity to “ reason- 
ably suspected persons from such tests and scrutiny as they 
are submitted to on the Continent.”——We dealt in our 
last issue with the article by Sir John Strachey and Sir 
Richard Strachey on the issues involved in Lord Curzon’s 
resignation, and Mr. Crooks’s article on the Labour party is 
discussed in another column. Attention may be also directed 
to a paper on the feverish, but eminently practical, activity 
of the German Navy League, an organisation which has 
eight hundred thousand members, an income of £50,000 a 
year, and is in its central and local organisations controlled 
by the highest German aristocrats and officials. 


Mr. Stead’s paper on “The Resurrection of Finland” in 
the Contemporary, which lavishes praises on the Finns (not 
Finlanders, as Mr. Stead incorrectly calls them) for their 
restraint, and on Prince Obolensky for bis tact, geniality, and 
dignity, should be read in connection with Dr. Dillon's 
“Russia in Revolution” in the same magazine. Dr. Dillon 
writes :— 








“A curious instance of how things were done ‘constitutionally ’ 
occurred when the Finnish revolution broke out. Prince Obolensky, 

the Governor-General, whose pusillanimity and lack of dignity 
have been severely censured, despatched the Finnish Secretary of 
State, Linder, to St. Petersburg, with a scheme of reforms which 
he was to beseech the Emperor to sign. It was such a message 
as a bon vivant captured by brigands might send for a ransom. 
And after having had a long conversation with His Majesty, 
Linder succeeded. A manifesto was despatched to Helsingfors 

without the assent or even the knowledge of the Minister 
President, annihilating by one stroke of the pen the policy of 
several years. No wonder the Russian people, even without this 
striking instance before their eyes, refused to trust those who had 
doled them out a constitution. Here was a most important 
document, affecting not Finnish privileges only but the richts 
and interests of the whole Russian people, written, signed and 
promulgated autocratically as before. The Ministerial Cabinet 
was ignored.” 

Dr. Dillon differs from Prince Kropotkin as well as from 

Mr. Pares, who gives a most interesting account of “A 

Peasants’ Meeting in Russia” in this same issue of the 
Contemporary, as to the extent to which the ninety millions of 
moujiks have entered into the organisation of revolution. In 
Dr. Dillon’s view, their indignation is still inarticulate; but he 
admits that the agrarian disorders have so far been free from 
violence on the part of the peasants. “This awakening of 
the Russian Enceladus must not be mistaken for hooliganism 
organised by the police.” But his outlook in the main is 
most alarmist. ‘“Bodeful signs are growing frequent that the 
uprising of the Russian nation, with its accompaniment of 
blind rage, mass massacres, and wild terror, is drawing near. 
It might perhaps be averted by a very strong Government 
supported by the chief Liberal parties, but it is doubtful 
whether a mere business Cabinet, deprived of support, can 
accomplish the feat.” In short, Dr. Dillon, firm sup- 
porter of Count Witte though he is, has evidently the 
gravest misgivings as to his ability to cope with a situa- 
tion which has grown steadily worse since he wrote-—— 
Mr. Birrell’s paper on “ Lord Granville’s Life” is a genial 
summary of the outstanding features of Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice’s work, marked by the candour and felicity of 
phrase which we have learnt to associate with Mr. Birrell’s 
criticisms. Mr. Birrell is no believer in education as a 
panacea. “ The fine qualities known as insight and grip are not 
born in class rooms, but belong to character, and are usually 
as noticeable in the nursery as on the battlefield or at the 
Seats of Empire.” He comments thus on the Crimean War; 
“They [the nation] did the cheering, our soldiers did the 
dying, and nobody did the thinking.” Incidentally, Mr. 
Birrell pays a generous tribute to the straighforwardness and 
grasp of the situation shown by the Duke of Devonshire in 
the initial stage of the Home-rule controversy, and has some 
excellent, if caustic, remarks on the limitations of Whiggism 
as a generating force in politics—Mr. G. G. Coulton, 
writing under the heading of “ Catholic Truth and Historical 
Truth,” charges several of the leading Romanist historians, 
and especially Abbot Gasquet, with the systematic falsifica- 
tion of documentary evidence, and restates his challenge to 
his opponents to submit the points at issue to the test of a 
public correspondence to be printed at his own expense. Mr. 
Coulton’s attitude is best summed up in his own words: 
“Rome has unfortunately no monopoly of false historical 
statements ; but there is no other Church in which the initial 
temptation is so strong, or public opinion so lenient.”—— 
Mr. William Maitland, on the strength of twenty years’ 
residence in California and an intimate knowledge of the 
Chinese labourers in the State, comes to the conclusion that 
the criminality amongst the Chinese coolies imported into 
South Africa can only be attributed to the bad management, 
inconsiderate treatment, and unsatisfactory methods of 
enlistment inevitable under a system of indentured labour. 

In writing of the Russian revolution in the Fortnightly 
Review “ Perseus” impresses on us the need of considering 
the crisis with the help of the historic imagination. The 
writer certainly cannot be accused of not making use of the 
process himself, for after a long prophetic crescendo the climax 
is reached when he sees the German Emperor master of the 
destinies of Russia and Austria as well as of Germany. Accord- 
ing to “Perseus,” Poland is the point round which events may 
revolve. “ Pacification” by Germany, nominally in the 
interest of the Czar, might lead to far-reaching consequences, 
and the ultimate domination of Russia by Germany after a 
successful counter-revolution. If German influence were thus 
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extended, there would be less objection to a united Poland 
under German suzerainty; and to accomplish this might 
precipitate the break-up of the Austrian Empire. From this 
we are led to contemplate the results of the German elements 
of the Dual Monarchy throwing in their lot with the Kaiser, 
giving him Trieste, and access to the Mediterranean, if nota 
footing in the Balkans. To avoid this violent rearrangement 
of the map of Europe “ Perseus” sees no hope except in 
the acceptance of the proffered reforms by the Russian 
Moderates. If the “intellectuals” will join Count Witte, 
there is hope; if they will not, “ Perseus” foresees nothing 
but anarchy in Russia, with the ending just described. No 
,ecusation is made of a deeply laid plot by Germany, but it 
is suggested that events will of themselves inevitably bring 
about the prophesied results. Whether there is any likeli- 
hood of these events coming to pass none can say. When so 
yast a mountain-side is in movement the strangest of all 
things would be that there were no far-reaching changes. 
An unsigned article on “The Foreign Policy of Germany” 
takes a gloomy view of the motives which actuate the foreign 
relations of the Empire. Certainly the extracts given from 
the political writings of Treitschke are not very encouraging. 
For instance:—“It will always redound to the glory of 
Machiavelli that he has placed the State on a solid foundation, 
and that he has freed the State and its morality from the moral 
precepts taught by the Church, but especially because he has 
been the first to teach ‘ The State is Power.’” And again :— 
“ Every State reserves to itself the right of judging as to the 
extent of its treaty obligations.” The writer of the article 
shows how these principles apply to Germany’s negotiations 
with Austria in the past, and remarks :—‘ Can we wonder 
that Treitschke’s pupils gave such a peculiar interpretation 
to that Anglo-German Treaty regarding the integrity of 
China which was explained away by German diplomacy 
immediately after it had been signed ?” ——** The Next Colonial 
Conference—a Canadian Opinion,” by Mr. Edward Farrer, 
contains some plain speaking. We have no objection, indeed 
we are glad, to have a Canadian view put bluntly. The writer 
seems to have made up his mind that what Imperialists in 
England want from Canada is only money for the Navy to the 
extent of £5,009,000 a year. That this is a grotesque travesty 
of the views of sane Imperialists it is superfluous to point 
out. We, for example, are Imperialists, but, as our readers 
know, we have never failed to denounce attempts to obtain 
unwilling grants in aid of the Navy from the Colonies. 
Here is Mr. Farrer’s summing up of the situation :—‘ A’s 
relations with B expose A to danger. B thereupon requests 
A to pay for protection by B. Obviously, if pressed too 
hard, A wil] be apt to consider wheter the connection is 
worth maintaining.” The policy suggested if England were 
at war would be for Canada to place her shipping under the 
American flag, and rely on the Monroe doctrine for the pro- 
tection of her ports. This is how Mr. Farrer regards the 
Imperialism of Tariff Reformers :— Canadians are as 
sincerely attached to her [Britain] as ever, the only danger 
to the connection, at present, lying in Mr. Chamberlain's 
attempt to resurrect the Colonial system and apply that 
wretched discard of a bygone age to the greatly altered 
conditions of Canada and the Empire at large.” 

We are seldom disappointed if we look in Blackwood for a 
tale of the outskirts of the Empire. This month Sir George 
Seott gives a most humorous account of the difficulties of 
obtaining beef for Tommy Atkins in a remote part of Burma. 
The locat Chief had become very religious, and so none of 
his subjects dared openly to sell cattle for food. The com- 
missariat officer was in despair, having allowed his stock of 
cattle to run low, and made no provision for replacement, 
when an ingenious native clerk produced a man who would 
sell cattle by stealth at night. This plan of course created a 
monopoly, with prices to match. So competition was in- 
troduced, and other people were induced to sell catile. 
These, however, in terror of the Chief, would only 
bring the animals to remote places in the jungle, whence 
they had to be fetched by coolies, and prices were not 
lowered. After further attempts, the native clerk hit on an 
ingenious plan, The dealer brought a bullock to the door of 
the slaughter-house and left it there, and the butcher issued 
forth rifle in hand and shot it, mistaking it for a wild one. 
The owner of the animal then brought an action in the Court, 
and was awarded the price he had already agreed to take for 














the beef. Every one was pleased except the Magistrate, 
whose work was increased by this solemn farce. The sequel 
is amusing :— 

“It was not discovered till long afterwards that, for a great 

part of the time, when the prices were highest, the cattle were 
being sold by one of the chief officials in the place, some people 
said on joint account with the chief of the State himself. 
Maung Pe (the clerk), when complimented on his ingenuity, 
said: ‘I keep always in my mind Chinese proverb—Delude 
superiors ; it is not worth it to delude inferiors...... I am 
quite tired and disgusted to hear frequent case in Court, but I 
am pleased my suggestions has made your Honour’s difficulty 
light and easy job.’” 
——Colonel de la Poer Beresford relates his adventures 
in the Caucasus, with special reference to the mixture 
and enmity of the races living there. He saw the terrible 
sufferings of the Armenians, who had fled from the Kurds 
let loose among them by the Sultan, and he relates the terrible 
story of the Russian massacre of quiet Georgians this 
year at Bitlis. The writer, being our Military Attaché at 
St. Petersburg, was an object of official suspicion. He tells 
us that on one occasion he had no less than forty police, some 
in uniform and some in disguise, watching him. However, 
they seem to have been quite harmless. 


In the Monthly Review Mr. A. C. Benson in a remarkable 
article discusses “ Public School Education,” wholly to its con- 
demnation on the intellectual side. It is thus that the 
present system is summed up :— 

“We induce boys to grow strong in body by encouraging them 

to play games which they enjoy; we do not bind knapsacks on 
their backs, and make them trudge for hours round a gravelled 
yard. Yet that is the way that we try to produce intellectual 
vigour, by keeping boys in a perpetual condition of mental tedium 
and fatigue. And what is the net result of it all? That we are 
one of the most unintellectual nations in Europe; that we send 
out generation after generation of schoolboys, hating the high 
literature on which they have been so rigorously trained; and 
while they think of their school games and the free companion- 
ship of school with pleasure and delight, they think of the teach- 
ing hours as interludes of unwearied dreariness.” 
Who does not know the discomfort and feeling of misgiving 
manifested by the average young Englishman if the con- 
versation takes an intellectual turn? Mr. Benson draws a 
picture of a youth of average intelligence who has been through 
a public school and a University, and asks :— 

“What are his intellectual accomplishments? He knows a 
very little Latin and Greek, and he endeavours to put them out 
of his mind as fast as he can; he knows a little science; perhaps 
a little history, mostly ancient. He cannot generally calculate 
correctly in arithmetic; he knows no modern languages to speak 
of; he cannot express himself in simple English, and his hand- 
writing is often useless for commercial purposes. He can play 
some games, and he believes in the virtue of games with all his 
heart; he reads the Sportsman and a few novels. He isa 
thoroughly good fellow as a rule, simple-minded, good-humoured, 
and sensible, but he has not learnt these qualities in the class- 
room; there he has learnt to think the processes of the mind 
dreary and unprofitable, to despise knowledge, to think intel- 
lectual things priggish and tiresome.” 

It is not difficult to recognise the portrait. Mr. Benson’s 
remedy is to humanise the teaching and make it interesting. 
He says, for instance, that “plenty of boys are ready to be 
interested in Trafalgar who are not seriously stirred by the 
manceuvres of a few triremes off Corcyra.” Mr. Benson, of 
course, does not wish to make education merely utilitarian, 
but to fertilise the mind by bringing it in contact with great 
and noble things in an interesting manner.—Mr. Edward 
Hutton writes of “The Italian Painting in the Prado 
Museum,” and gives, on the authority of Ford, a curious 
account of the foundation of that famous treasure-house. 
One of the Spanish Kings wished to please his wife by 
refurnishing the palace with French chandeliers, clocks, and 
wallpapers. To make room for the modern rubbish, the 
priceless works of art were banished to garrets and corridors, 
where they were exposed to wind and weather and the 
plunderings of Spanish custodes. Fortunately, the Mayor- 
domo, the Marques de Sta. Cruz, was a man of taste, and 
he persuaded the Queen to provide some one to put the 
Prado in order to receive the discarded pictures. When in 
1819 the Museum was opened and the foreign public dis- 
covered the treasures of the gallery, the King, seeing that 
renown was to be obtained, gave some more money, enabling 
another room to be added in 1821. Such is the history of 
one of the greatest picture galleries in the world. Mr. 
Hutton does not allude to the curious story of the gallery 
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being once for sale. It is said that during the Carlist War 
in 1830 the Spanish Government, being in dire need of 
money, offered the whole collection to the English Govern- 
ment for £30,000, the sole condition being that the transaction 
was not to be discussed in Parliament. If the story is true, we 
should like to know the reason why the offer was not accepted. 
Was it indifference, or the feeling that it would have been a 
shameful bargain? Let us hope it was this latter reason. 
——HMr. T. Hart-Davies gives a curious picture of an Indian 
village, in which a murder is committed. The criminal is 
brought to justice, but by a series of events of quite Oriental 
character. Indeed, the story is most interesting for the light 
it throws on Indian ideas of evidence. 

In the “ Notes on Current Events” in the Independent Review 
it is wisely said that safety from Protection in the future 
depends not so much on a Liberal majority at the next Election 
as on the Liberal Government gaining and keeping the confi- 
dence of the country.——Lady Bell writes a most sensible 
paper on “ What People Read.” She truly says that taste in 
reading differs little in essentials among classes. Fiction, 
sensation, and newspapers are translated into different 
terms,—the penny novelette or the novel, the Police News or 
Sherlock Holmes, the halfpenny evening paper or the Times. 
The form may be different, but the taste is much the same. 
Lady Bell gives some samples from a list she has made of 
what is read in a hundred cottages. Some people do not read 
at all, others a great deal. In one house the “wife reads 
Shakespeare’s works with the greatest pleasure; says she 
revels in Hamlet. For lighter reading she likes”—alas! not 
Twelfth Night, but—* Marie Corelli and Miss Braddon.” The 
increasing attention given to betting by readers of all ages is 
a feature of the times, and one to be deplored. From Lady 
Bell’s observations, it would seem that fiction is quite as 
popular among the working classes as among any other. 





NOVELS. 

A LAME DOG’S DIARY.* 
RECOLLECTIONS of Miss Macnaughtan’s previous novels 
predispose the weary reviewer to approach a new work from 
his pen in a spirit of cheerful anticipation, but hardly pre- 
pare us for so entirely delightful an entertainment as that 
provided in A Lame Dog’s Diary. The scheme is so simple 
and the success so complete as to furnish a convincing reply 
to critics who contend that normal subjects are exhausted. 
A young officer, crippled for life by a wound received at 
Magersfontein, settles down to an invalid existence on the 
outskirts of a small country town with an unmarried sister. 
Suffering and insomnia, and the disappointment engendered 
by the loss of a career and the abandonment of field-sports 
and all active pursuits, naturally render Hugo a little queru- 
lous; but he has his compensations in the companionship of a 
devoted and altogether lovable sister; all the ladies of the 
neighbourhood make him their confidant; and partly for 
occupation, but mainly as a means of distracting his thoughts, 
he starts a diary, in which the daily doings of the neighbour- 
hood are noted down from the point of view of a humorous 
but kindly observer. One easily understands, by reading 
between the lines, that Hugo is regarded with mingled feelings 
of pride and compassion by his neighbours and friends; that 
allowances are rightly made for his occasional fits of depres- 
sion and moodiness; that he is, in short, a brave as well asa 
gentle spirit whose own troubles have only made him more 
sensitively appreciative of those of others. Thus, while his 
attitude is always critical and often fastidious, it is wholly 
void of snobbery or malice; and though his antecedents 
attach him te the “county” people, he associates without 
the slightest condescension with the homely townsfolk of 
Stowel. 

Perhaps the highest praise that can be bestowed on A Lame 
Dog's Diary is to say that while it constantly reminds us 
of Cranford, it is not overwhelmed by comparison with Mrs, 
Gaskell’s masterpiece. The conditions are different, for 
Stowel is within easy reach of London, and not uninfluenced 
by the reverberations of Metropolitan culture; but the spirit 
of the chronicler is much the same, and there is a family 
resemblance between the dramatis personae. What is 
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especially noticeable about the book is its kindly avoidance of 
the unloveliness, and its resolute insistence on the charities, 
amenities, and humours, of life in a little country town, 
There is a busybody, to be sure, in the person of Mrs, 
Lovekin, the lady whose foible is to act as uninvited oo. 
hostess at every entertainment in the neighbourhood ; but 
the great majority of the characters are either harmless, yp. 
conscious humourists, or actively engaging. In particular, 
we may notice the family of Jamiesons, who contrive to be 
lavishly hospitable on five hundred a year, and whose amazin 
frankness in regard to their matrimonial intentions js - 
delicately handled as to become touching rather than 
repugnant. We may quote the passage in which they are 
introduced to the reader, as a fair example of the author's 
method :— 


“There is a slight coolness between what is known ag tho 
‘County ’ and the Jamiesons, and their name is never mentioned 
without the accompanying piece of information, ‘ You know, old 
Jamieson married his cook!’ To be more exact, Mrs. Jamieson 
was a small farmer’s daughter, and Captain Jamieson fell in love 
with her when, having left the Army, he went to learn practical 
farming at old Higgins’s, and he loved her faithfully to the day 
of his death. She is a stout, elderly woman who speaks very 
little, but upon whom an immense amount of affection seems to 
be lavished by her family of five daughters and two sons. And 
it has sometimes seemed to my sister and me that her good 
qualities are of a lasting and passive sort, which exist in large 
measure in the hearts of those who bestow this boundless 
affection. Mrs, Jamieson’s form of introducing herself to any- 
one she meets, consists in giving an account of the last illness 
and death of her husband. ‘There is hardly a poultice which 
was placed upon that poor man which her friends have not 
heard about. And when she has finished, in her flat, sad 
voice, giving every detail of his last disorder, Mrs. Jamicson’s 
conversation is at an end. She has learned, no doubt 
unconsciously, to gauge the characters of new acquaint- 
ances by the degree of interest which they evince in Captain 
Jamieson’s demise. It is Mrs. Jamieson’s test of their truo 
worth. Of the other sorrow which saddened a nature that 
perhaps was never very gay, Mrs. Jamieson rarely speaks. 
Possibly because she thinks of it more than of anything else in 
the world. Among her eight children there was only one who 
appeared to his mother to combine all perfection in himself. He 
was killed by an accident in his engineering works seven years 
ago, and although his friends will, perhaps, only remember him 
as a stout young fellow who sang sea songs with a distended 
chest, his mother buried her heart with him in his grave, and 
even the voice of strangers is lowered as they say, ‘She 
lost a son once. The late Captain Jamieson, a kindly 
shrewd man and a Scotchman withal, was agent to Mrs, 
Fielden, widow of the late member for Stanby, and when he 
died, his income perished with him, and The Family of 
Jamieson—a large one, as has been told—were thankful enough 
to subsist on their mother’s inheritance of some four or five 
hundred a year, bequeathed to her by the member of the non- 
illustrious house of Higgins, late farmer deceased. It is a 
hospitable house, for all its narrow means, and there live not, 
I believe, a warmer-hearted or more generous family than theso 
good Jamiesons. The girls are energetic, bright, and honest; 
their slender purses are at the disposal of every scoundrel 
in the parish, and their time, as well as their boundless 
energy, are devoted to the relief of suffering or to the betterment 
of mankind. Mrs. Fielden is of the opinion that nothing gives 
one a more perfect feeling of rest than going to Belmont, as tho 
Jamiesons’ little heuse is called, and watching them work. She 
calls it the ‘Rest Cure.’ Every one of the five sisters, except 
Maud, who is the beauty of the family, wears spectacles, and 
behind these their bright, intelligent small eyes glint with kind- 
ness and brisk energy. The worst feature of this excellent 
family is their habit of all talking at the same time, in a certain 
emphatic fashion which renders it difficult to catch what each 
individual is saying, and this is especially the caso when three of 
the sisters are driving sewing-machines simultaneously. They 
have a genius for buying remnants of woollen goods at a small 
price, and converting them into garments for the poor, and their 
first question often is, as they hold a piece of flannel or serge 
triumphantly aloft, ‘What do you think I gave for that?’ 
Palestrina always names at least twice the sum that has pur- 
chased the goods, and has thereby gained a character for being 
dreadfully extravagant but sympathetic.” 


It must not be thought, however, that the pleasantly subacid 
flavour which marks this passage is unduly obtruded. There 
is gaiety in the sketch of the Pirate King, the young man 
who once spent a week in Buenos Ayres, and ever afterwards 
simulated the bearing and dress of an amiable bandit. There 
is a vein of true pathos in the touching story of the 
devotion of Miss Lydia Blind to her paralysed sister, 
while the love interest is supplied by the narrator's 
highly unconventional courtship of a fascinating widow. 
Mrs. Fielden is rich, witty, and beautiful, unvulgarised by 
emancipation, concealing her large-heartedness under a cloak 





of frivolity, and in all respects a most delightful specimen of 
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anaccomplished woman of to-day. Herimperturbable amiability 
ig charmingly illustrated by the saying that “she would never 
have allowed one to know that one was in the way, even if 
one had interrupted a proposal of marriage”; and the con- 
cluding scene, in which Hugo is betrayed into a declaration 
of his feelings, brings to an abrupt but exquisitely graceful 
end one of the shortest and most atiractive novels we have 


yead of late years. 





The Red Reaper. By John A. Steuart. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—Mr. Steuart has been happily inspired in selecting for the 
subject of his new novel the career of the last great hero of 
romance in our history. Many novels have been written round 
Montrose’s campaigns, from Scott’s “ Legend” to Mr. Neil Munro’s 
“John Splendid” ; but we know of no other in which he has been 
made the central figure. The book, indeed, has no plot or 
interest apart from the main facts of history; it is simply a 
spirited account of that annus mirabilis which began with Tipper- 
muir and ended drearily with Philiphaugh. The picture of 
Montrose himself is, on the whole, a fine performance. Mr. 
Steuart slips now and then into anachronisms, and he is too fond of 
making his hero deliver little speeches on all occasions as if he 
were a candidate for Parliament; but the main features of that 
great and most lovable character receive ample justice. Argyle is 
the foil to the great Marquis, and while historically we think that 
Mr, Steuart has exaggerated his faults, the exaggeration gives 
force to the tale. If any one wants to get the other side of Mr. 
Neil Munro’s picture, the Campbells and their chief from the 
point of view of the Royalist clans—which was, generally speaking, 
the point of view of the Highlands—he will find it fully set forth 
in these pages. The book suffers as a novel from keeping too 
close to history, being annals rather than fiction, and the proper 
work of the romancer only appears occasionally, as in the admir- 
able episode of Sir William Rollock at Bog of Gicht. As history, 
again, we think too mueh space is given to the Aberdeenshire 
campaign, and too little to Inverlochy and the later battles. 
But to all who love a bright-coloured and vivid picture of a great 
adventure we can cordially recommend this tale, 


Baby Bullet, the Motor of Destiny. By Lloyd Osbourne. (W. 
IIcinemann. 6s.)—Motor romances have become a class by them- 
selves, and this is much the most attractive specimen of it that 
we have met. Itis the tale of two American women—a school- 
mistress of thirty-five and a pretty girl—who go for a walking 
tour in England, and suddenly find themselves the possessors of 
a derelict motor-car of an antique type. In the midst of their 
troubles they meet a young man, an American, a fellow-motorist 
with a delightful French chauffeur, and the two parties join forces, 
Then begins a madcap pilgrimage over England and Scotland, 
in which a sudden absence of funds, and a consequent race against 
time to a remote Scottish town where money awaits them, are the 
chief incidents. The upshot need scarcely be told; the pretty girl 
marries the young man and the chauffeur the schoolmistress, and 
the book ends in that large atmosphere of wealth to which American 
fiction has accustomed us. The narrative moves at a speed suit- 
able to the subject, and the pitch of high-spirited comedy is never 
lowered. The book may be recommended as an admirable tonic 
to any one surfeited with the analytic novels of some of Mr. 
Osbourne’s countrymen. 


Richard Hartley, Prospector. By Douglas Blackburn. (W, 
Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—Any book by the author of “A 
Burgher Quixote” is certain to contain most of the qualities of 
good fiction. Heis an observer of peculiar acumen, a wise and 
tolerant critic of human nature, and a humourist whose gift is so 
remote from farce as often to escape recognition. In his new 
novel we find many of the traits which delighted us in former 
works. His subject is the Rand in the years immediately follow- 
ing the Raid,—a subject untouched, to the best of our knowledge, 
in fiction. He depicts the life with complete knowledge,—the 
greenhorn from home, the honest prospector, the Scotch mechanic, 
the magnate, the Boer Landdrost, the young Hollander bloods of 
Pretoria, and the background of silent, suspicious, half-savage 
Boer farmers. Hartley himself, the prospector who was too 
lionest ever to succeed, on whose brains other men had made 
fortunes, but who clung to the unprofitable life from sheer 
love of the wilds, is an admirably drawn figure, whose acquaint- 
ance we would not readily forego. So too is the Dutch girl, 
Clarie de Villiers, with her instinctive revolt against the 
slovenliness and barbarism of her surroundings. Our one com- 
Plaint is that Mr. Blackburn is so interested in the life he writes 
of that he has forgotten to take pains with his story. Ho has 
chosen an excellent subject—gun-running to Magato, the chief in 


side-issues that the main thread is hard to follow, and the book 
huddies up to an unsatisfactory close. It has enough good 
material for three or four novels, and the author has done in- 
justice to himself in trying to include too much in one volume, 
The book is full of interest, and contains many brilliant chapters, 
but as a story it fails from lack of a wise selection. We trust that 
Mr. Blackburn will not allow his material to overweight him, for 
it would be a thousand pities if talents 80 remarkable were 
obscured by faulty construction. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE NAVAL POCKET-BOOK. 

The Naval Pocket-Book. By Sir W. Laird Clowes. (W. Thacker, 
7s. 6d.)—There is little alteration in this year’s Naval Pocket- 
Book. Submarines now take their place in their respective navies, 
—that is to say, the late Sir W. Laird Clowes regarded them as 
part of the world’s navies, and perhaps, as Captain Bacon has 
averred, not more liable to accident than any other type of war- 
ship. This little book is always up to date, though it was 
difficult for some time to ascertain the exact losses of the 
Russians at the Battle of the Sea of Japan. Even Admiral 
Togo’s report did not account for every vessel present at the 
battle. The burden of naval armaments is indicated by a table 
of the comparative strength and expenditure of the more 
important navies; and this fact is illustrated by the notes 
on reconstruction, from which it is to be observed that 
the Italians have partially reconstructed and rearmed some 
of their great battleships. True, these were not older 
than 1896; but France has considered it worth while 
to reconstruct an ex-battleship (now a coast-defence ship) 
built in the year 1877! The history of some Italian armoured 
cruisers is really quite interesting. One after another the 
‘Giuseppe Garibaldis’ were sold to South American Republics, 
and in one instance—that of the ‘ Rivadavia’—resold. A 
Western cattleman would expect to find the brands of respective 
owners on such a vessel,as on a cow which has changed hands 
often! Occurrences during printing modify the list of one Navy; 
indeed, it is rather melancholy to read through the names of a 
once powerful Navy now no more. We do not know whether the 
accuracy of the best gunners is such that it is worth their 
while to note the weak points in an enemy’s armour. If so, the 
underlining of the particulars of that part of the ship’s protection 
would at once direct attention to the gunner’s obvious target. 
This information, however, is more valuable to cruisers than 
battleships, whose big guns must do damage wherever they strike, 











CANADIAN PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

The Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs. By J. Castell 
Hopkins. (P.S. King and Son. 12s. 6d.)—We naturally open this 
compendious volume at those pages which bear on the building 
and operation of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and on the 
Dundonald incident, and we must congratulate Mr. Castell 
Hopkins, not only on his grasp of affairs, but on his skill in 
selecting salicnt points and features of speeches and contem- 
porary opinion. English readers know the main points that 
agitated Canadians as to the operation and ownership of the 
great railway, though they could not be expected to know 
the value of individual politicians and opinions. The Dun- 
donald incident is dead, according to one speaker who is 
quoted, and we must not forget a very pregnant remark made by the 
same speaker, a Major Urquhart :—“I believe that if there is going 
to be a conflict between civil and military power the civil power 
must rule.” That is the constitutional English way of looking 
at the matter. We have found this able digest and review most 
interesting and illuminating. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not beon 
reserved for review in other forms,] 





A Beggar’s Wallet. Edited by Archibald S. Walker. (Dobson, 
Molle, and Co., Edinburgh.)—A “Great International Fair” 
was held in Edinburgh in November for the benefit of 
the Royal Victoria Hospital for Consumption. This volume 
represents one of the efforts made to help the cause. It contains 
sixty contributions in prose and verse by many eminent literary 
men and women. This isa book which it is evidently difficult 
to criticise. One hardly likes to single out this or that piece for 





the north with whom the Boers waged one of the last of their 
little wars—but he has so allowed himself to be distracted by 





praise. We may mention, however, a contribution of scriovs 
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value by Mr. G. W. Prothero, “Literature and History.” The 
author rightly insists that the connection between the two 
things is of the most intimate kind. History is a science in so 
far that it must be studied and written on fixed principles; but 
to divorce it from literature, to say that style and other literary 
qualities are not necessary to it, is a gross heresy. Then, to 
follow the order of the volume, we have a most interesting 
chapter on the dogs of Edinburgh literary men. The city where 
dwelt the humble friends of Walter Scott and John Brown, to 
mention two names only, was indeed fortunate. Mr. Douglas 
Story, war correspondent with the Russians, gives a vivid 
picture in “Tide-Marks of Battle.” “The Dinner Hour in 
Fiction” is an amusing paper. It is almost a shock to find 
Thackeray fixing three for his incomparable leg of mutton. 
“Some True Pages of Child Life,” by Mrs. Keith Murray, remind 
us of Madame. Michelet, and Miss Rosaline Masson gives us some 
recollections of Herbert Spencer,—it is pleasant to be told that 
he admired the poetry of Mr. William Watson. We have not 
mentioned any of the verse contributions. These are, we may 
say, unusually good. We may quote from “ Whither Away ?” by 
Sir George Douglas :— 


* Traveller, to what distant bourne 
Beyond regret, beyond return— 
Beyond the dim blue vine-clad plain, 

‘he snow-capt mountain brow— 
What fairer land, what prize to gain, 
O traveller, travellest thou? 


‘Child, whose deep, dream-haunted eyes 
it in so strangely moving wise, 

How sheuld I answer what to knew 
Is veiled from every eye? 

Dark is the goal towards which I go, 
And bears no name but Destiny.” 


We would gladly quote some verses by Lady Margaret Sackville 
who is one of the youngest and most accomplished of our poets. 


The Story of Cambridge. By Charles W. Stubbs, D.D. (J. M. 
Dent and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—This volume, one of the “ Mediaeval 
Towns Series,” is in every way attractive. Dean Stubbs treats 
his subject, in itself one of singular interest to all Englishmen 
with equal knowledge and sympathy. He tells us what Cambridge 
was in the past, how it grew materially and spiritually, and what 
itis now. The origin of the University was doubtless due to the 
monastic Orders, but the concrete form which is described by 
the word “College ” owes much to an anti-monastic feeling. The 
first of the Cambridge Colleges, Peter House (changed in an 
unreasonable panic to St. Peter’s College), was founded, curiously 
enough, by one who had himself been a monk; but then he 
was a Benedictine, and we might almost say that there are 
monks and Benedictines. (Dean Stubbs speaks of Merton as the 
earliest of the Oxford Colleges, and so largely reduces the priority 
of Oxford; but something is to be said for the claims of 
University, whlch had the power of possessing property.) We are 
then taken through the Colleges in succession, and hear the story 
of their foundation, and the other details which have so inex- 
haustible an interest. And always the description is illustrated 
by Mr. Herbert Railton’s magic pencil, which never has had a 
more suitable subject, and never showed itself more absolutely 
equal to a great opportunity. 


God’s Image in Man. By James Orr, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—The most important part of Dr. Orr’s lectures, 
delivered some three years ago on the L. P. Stour Foundation at 
Princeton, deals with the origin and antiquity of man in relation 
to the doctrine of sin. He gives up the Usherian chronology. 
That is, perhaps, a necessity, but it means much. The figures 
are definite, and the general scheme is accepted by St. Luke. To 
say that it “precedes historical time” is much the same as 
saying that the whole is legend. But Dr. Orr minimises the 
antiquity of man, He would bring it down to eight, or even seven, 
thousand years, This conclusion is surely opposed to the 
commonly accepted opinions of geologists. As we write we see 
the following statement: “A conservative geological estimate 
regarding the implements found in a cave at Ightham, in Kent, 
went to show that twenty or thirty thousand years ago our 
country was inhabited by men who were able to fashion utensils 
out of flint.” And to risk belief in it seams very perilous. If 
the recent discovery of what are called eoliths is true—and it has 
met with a large acceptance among men of science—the existence 
ef man is thrown back to a very remote age. Dr. Orr conducts 
his argument with a creditable moderation of language, and 
states the problems which he discusses fairly. 


The Book of the Rothamsted Experiments. By A. D. Hall, M.A. 
(John Murray. 10s. 6d. net.)—We can do little more than call 


attention tothis volume. In 1834 Mr. Lawes, who was then twenty 
years old, took over the management of the home farm at Rotham- 


sted. 


Three years later he began his experiments, and these he 








carried on continuously till the year 1889, when, in pursuance of 
a long cherished scheme, he provided for the maintenance of the 
work, giving £100,000 to trustees who were to see after the 
conducting of the investigations. His chief assistant in the work 
was Sir Henry Gilbert, who was first associated with it in 1843 
and continued his connection till close upon his death in 1901. 
Sir John Lawes predeceased him by somewhat more than a year. 
In this volume we have memoirs of these two collaborators saa 
elaborate tables of the results of the experiments under the 
headings of wheat, barley, oats, root-crops, leguminous crops, and 
hay. Kindred subjects of rotation, drainage, food, &c., are also 
dealt with. When we turn to the wheat tables we find many 
interesting results. One plot has been kept under wheat 
continuously without manure. Its average produce for 
fifty years has been 13:1 bushels of grain (not far off the 
United States average) and 10:5 cwt. of straw. Farmyard 
manure does not show badly, giving 35°7 and 34:1. The absolute 
maximum reached (in the favourable year 1902) is credited to 
treble ammonium salts with minerals. With these, 45:2 bushels 
of grain and 48:1 cwt. of straw were grown. But wo must 
bear in mind the conclusion, which Mr. Hall thus states: “High 
farming (intensive cultivation and liberal expenditure on manure) 
is only justified in times of high prices, and is no remedy for low 
ones.” The highest yield of hay was 3 tons 16 cwt. in 1869, with 
a rainfall (in March—June) of 7843; the lowest was 1 ton 
3 cwt., with a rainfall of 2°893. (In a plot treated with minerals 
and ammonium salts only 10 cwt. were grown.) One conclusion 
of which Mr. Hall entertains no doubt is that plants do not 
assimilate free nitrogen. If they did, the problem would be 
solved. Itis an interesting fact that the wheat plant, unless 
kept up by culture, soon perishes. It seeds itself for a year or 
so, and is then extinguished. Does this bear on 2 Kings xix, 29 2 
This is a book which every agriculturisé who would know the 
reason of what he is doing should study. 








Interludes. By Horace Smith. (Macmillanand Co. 5s.)—Mr 
Horace Smith, besides being able to write good verse, has the far 
rarer gift of knowing how to write a good essay. Most essays 
are dull; the word has come to have a depressing sound. But 
the three which Mr. Horace Smith gives us here—we wish that 
there were more of them—are admirable. There is just the light 
touch which it is so difficult to attain, which probably cannot be 
attained, but isa gift. If we had to choose between the three 
we should say that “In Extenuation of Pootry” is the best, for 
it has the charm of tho others and some excellent criticism inte 
the bargain. “ Our Likes and Dislikes” has the best story. “He 
was very vulgar, poor, dear man,” said a lady of X, ‘so wecould 
not, of course, know him in London; but we shall meet in 
heaven.” It rises, too, at the right time to the highest level,—for 
our essayist miscet seria ludo. And “Discontent” is brimful of 
good sense. Still, we stick by our first choice. 


Report of the Committee of the Society of Arts on Leather for 
Bookbinding. Edited by Viscount Cobham and Sir H. T, Wood, 
M.A. (G. Bell and Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—We have in this 
volume a greatly enlarged and rearranged edition of a Report 
issued in July, 1901. The chief additions are a paper by Mr, 
M. C. Lamb on “Leather Dyes and Dyeing,” showing the effect of 
sunlight on leather dyed with coal-tar colours, and a number of 
illustrations. The first of these points the moral of the whole 
business, for it displays seven “ shocking examples,’—books bound 
in morocco and calf within the last fifty years, and now reduced 
to mere wrecks. When one considers how much this binding 
costs—an octavo which brings in to the publisher 3s. 3d. costs at 
least 8s. when bound in calf—we “do well to be angry.” We 
cannot attempt to epitomise the Report of the Committes. But 
we may give some of the practical conclusions. Use yellow 
glass for your library windows; do not use the library as a 
smoking-room; when you take a book from a shelf do not pull it 
by the top; last, and in one sense most important of all, 
books suffer more when they are left undisturbed on the 
shelf than when they are frequently used. Yet another quota- 
tion must be made. It is the Chairman, Lord Cobham, who 
speaks: “The mischief done in private libraries by careless 
housomaids employed on this work as part of the ‘spring 
cleaning’ is incalculable. The books are ruthlessly pulled out 
by the top edges of their backs, violently slammed to expel the 
dust, frequently dropped, and invariably misplacod on their 
return to the shelves.” What a comfort it is to see this in print 
and to be able to quote it! Could not educated women be 
employed to do the work? Three samples of leather prepared 
according to the conclusions of the Committee are given. Of the 
three the pigskin seems the best; the other two are seal and 
calf. The liberality of the Leathersellers’ Company, which has 
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made it possible to issue this very complete Report, deserves the 
gratitude of all book-lovers. 


Among the many helps to the knowledge of English literature 
which the present generation is fortunate in having, we may 
mention Bacon’s Essays, Edited by E. H. Blakeney, M.A. (Blackie 
znd Son, 1s. 64.) ——The Talisman, Abridged and Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Fanny Johnson (Macmillan and Co., 
1s.), in the series of “ English Literature for Secondary Schools,” 
Eiited by J. H. Bowles: M.A. 





How to Speak Effectively. By CharlesSeymour. (G. Routledge 
and Sons. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Seymour is doubtless a master of the 
art of which he treats, and he does his best to communicate 
his knowledge by means of this book. But we are not sure that 
the reader or speaker who could thoroughly assimilate these 
teachings would be the better for them. Our experience of those 
who have had instruction in elocution has not been altogether 
favourable. Yet we can easily believe that any one who has the 
natural gift of expression—and that there is such a gift no one 
can deny—may learn much from the technical details here given. 
But if a casual reader were to take, say, the example of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son and follow out Mr. Seymour’s rules, 
he would probably make a terrible fiasco. In the twenty-two 
verses about as many changes of pitch and rate are recommended. 


The annual volume of the Quiver (Cassell and Co., 7s. 6d.) has 
come into our hands somewhat late, and we must be content 
with saying that such general examination of it as we have been 
able to make goes to show that the magazine continues to keep 
up to its reputation. It has a notable list of contributors, and 
its index is promising of variety and interest. 


Mr, Alfred H. Miles has not failed us this year with his annual 
collections that are to enliven the weeks of the coming year, if, 
jndeed, readers will have the self-restraint so to economise their 
pleasure. He gives us now Fifty-swo Stories of Head, Heart, and 
Hand for Girls, and Fifty-two Sbories of Life at Home and Abroad 
(Hutchinson and Co., 5s, each). 


The Guide to South Africa, Edited by A. Samler Brown and 
G. Gordon Brown (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., 23. 6d.), 
appears for the thirteenth time, “ for the use of Tourists, Sports- 
men, Invalids, and Settlers,” a wide range of object whicia its 
great variety of contents fully justifies. 








New Epitions.—In the “ Universal Library” (G. Routledge 
and Sons, 1s. net per vol.), The Spectator, Edited by G. A. Aitken, 
with Notes, &c., 6 vols.; Kasselas, by Samuel Johnson ; Leopardi’s 
Essays and Dialogues, Translated by James Thompson, Edited by 
Bertram Dobell; The Present Diseontents, by Edmund Burke ; and 
Imaginary Conversations, by W. S. Landor.—The Story of the 
Princess des Ursins in Spain. By Constance Hill. (John Lane. 
5s. net.)——The Creevey Papers. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. 
(John Murray. 10s. 6d. net.)——The Life of Warren Hastings, 
By Sir Charles Lawson. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 10s. 6d.) 
—Broken Ideals. By James'Thew. (H. BR. Allenson. 2s. 6d.) 
——The Open fioad. By E. V. Lucas, (Methuen and Co. 5s.) 
—An Essay on Comedy. By George Meredith. (A. Constable 
and Co. 2s. 6d. net.) Laputa. Revisited by Gulliver 
Redivivus. (Hirschfeld Brothers. 1s. net.) The Life of 
Laurence Sterne. By Percy Fitagerald. (Chatto and Windus. 
6s.)\——In the Days of King Alfred, In the Days of William the 
Conqueror, In the Days of Queen Btizabeth, In the Days of Queen 
Victoria, By Eva March Tappan. (Hutchinson and Co. 3s. 6d. 
per vol.)—History delicately compounded with fiction, and 
made palatable to the young.——The Army of a Dream. By 
Rudyard Kipling. (Macmillan and Co. 1s. net.)——Wallace 
Burns, Stevenson. By the Earl of Rosebery. (Eneas Mackay, 

















Stirling. 2s. 6d. net.) The Gold Mines of the World. By 
J.H.Curle. (George Routledge and Sons, 12s. 6d. net.) 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

Appleton (G. W.), The Silent Passenger, cr 8VO .......s:ce0se00 ...(Long) 6/0 
Bancroft (F.), Her Reuben, cr 8vo.. (Dr: ane) 6/0 
Bruce (Sir G.), Life and Letters of John Collingwood. Bruce , 8¥0 

Ww. Bla wckwood) net 10/6 


7/6 






Buckland (C. E.), Dive of Indian Biography, 8vo...... (Sonnenschein) 
Bullock (S. F.), Dan the Dollar, cr 8vo............ °° (Simpkin) 3/6 
Bund (J. W. W.), Civil War in Worcestershire 1642-1646, 8vo (Simpkin) net 4/0 
Crawley (E.), The Tree of Life, 8vo .. .(Hutchinson) net 12/0 
Cross (V.), Six Women, er 8vo .......... T. W. Laurie) 6/0 
Dickinson (E. ), The Growth and Development of Music, 8vo (W. Reeves) 10/0 


Dickinson (E. M.), A Patriot’s Mistake: Personal Kecollections of the 


Parnell Family, 8vo... ..(Simpkin) net 10/6 
Dine (H. M.), rosspatch “Marictia, ‘and other Stories, to (Simpkin) net 5/0 

Easton (H. ee ), ittoney, eager Foe and —_— 8vo... . Pitman) net 5/0 
Eaves ( The Mastery of Death, cr 8V0 oc. “7s ne ellby) net 2/6 
Field (W. T % ? Rome, 12m aactueite obnson) net 10/6 
Flanders (W. H.), King, Parkiament, ‘and Army, 8V0 ss... ab Gay & Bird) net 7/6 











Ford (E.), The Metal and the Key, er 8vo... .(Drane) 3/6 
Ford (N.), Ballads of Btbyland, cr 8vo... (A. Gardner) 5/0 
Freeman (F. L.), A Chain of Thought for the Church's Tom 18mo 
Mowbra, t 3/6 
Furniss (H.), How to Draw in Pen and Ink, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall} ne it 3/6 
Gide (A.), Oscar Wilde, cr 8vo ..... .. (Holywell Press pas 3/6 
Godda) J. ), The Deeper Sources of Beauty and “Expression of Music, 
C8 DUG... «cis0s sicbins danateectnepschaensteghete encisead aebabibigiaadbeedoalia ae ves) 3/6 
Harrold’s Précis Writing and Lay a cr 8vo (Meiklejohn & Holden) net 2/6 
Hay (A.), Alternating Currents, 8vo ... r) net 6/0 


Hind (BR. D. A.), Translations into Greek Verse ond, Prose, ‘cr 8v0 

amb. Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Jataka a ge by Prof. E. B. Cowell, Vol. V. ‘Gam. Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Jevons (H. 8.), Essays on Eeonomics, cr 8vo .... .(Macm ‘lant net 5/0 
Johnston (a3 American Political History, Part I: The Revolution, 8vo 




















(Putnam) net 9 
Johnstone (A. S.), The Water Nymph, and other Poems, cr 8vo (Gay & Bird) 5/0 
Jones (R. M.), Social Law in the scentnanl lector cr8vo ...(Headley) net 5/0 
Kipling (B.), ** They,” 8¥0 .......cccessceese -(Macmillan) 6/0 
Loeb (C. G.), A Memoir, er 8vo... (Oxford Univ. Press) net 4/0 
Macdonald (G.), Coin Types : their Origin ‘and Development, 8vo0 
MacLehose) ned 10/0 
Maclean (F.), Henry Moore, R.A., cr 8vo.. +. ++-(W. Scott) net 3, 
Manson (Sir P.), Lectures on Trepical Diseases, er 8v0. hie onstable) net 7 
Miller (E.), A Vendetta, cr 8vo ..... ne weet -(Heinemann) 6/0 
Miltoun (F.), Rambles in Normandy, cr 8vo ..... ‘(Duckworth) net 6/0 
Moore (J. B.), American Diplomacy: its Spirit and “Achievements, cr 8vo 108 
r 
_ (L.), Jules thé Great Heart, cr 8v0 ........sssccrsescees cesses (Heinemann) 6/0 
Oswald (E), German Cookery for ‘the English Kitchen, 8vo...... (Fier le) net 3/0 
Paternoster yt S.), The Cruise of the ‘Conquistador’ (Car IU nttrated) 36 
Perkins (B.), Barbara Lavender, er 8V0 ........0.cssessssssseeeceseceeesenes (Drane) 6/0 
Popham (F.), Paramor Papers, cr 8V0 ............scseesesssescoeeeee jizepwenaith 3/6 
Richardson (Mrs.), In Japanese Hospitals during War ‘l'ime, er 8vo 
W. Blackwood) net 6/0 
Riley (J. MO eae of Carpentry and Joinery, cr 8vo ...(Macmillian) nes 6 
Russell (G , AG SU “=e 7, ie (Mowbray) net 3/6 
Russell (J. B.), Pobite Health Administration in Glasgow (MaeLeheose) net 2/6 
Schillings (C. G.), With Flashlight and Rifle. 2 vols. 8vo (Hutchinson) net 
Schofield (A. T,), Management of a Nerve Patient, cr 8vo...(Churchill) net 
Suyematsu (Baron), A Fantasy of Far Japan, 8vo ..... (Constable) net 10/6 
Thompson (BR. F. M.), A Shooting Catechism, 12mo.........(E. Arnold) 3/6 
Travers (R.), The Two Arcadias, cr 8vo .. . 2/6 
Vedder (H. C.), Balthasar Hubmaier, cr 8v —— 6/0 
Wheeler (L.), Chertsey Abbey, 4to .. (Gardner & Darton 5 
Whitfield (S. B.), Memorials at the Bev. Frederick hades (Simpa} ne 2/6 
Willie Wee’s Armchair, and other Stories, cr 8vo ... net 2/6 
Wood (L. C.), For a Free Conscience, cr 8vo.... ieeucaueees y) 69 
A CHOICE OF 
50,000 
50,000 


Catalogue, 800 Illustrations, Free. 


OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


FIRE. LIFE, SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Liberty & Co., Regent St., Londen. 








A.D. 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY, 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


EPPS’S COCOA 
EPPS’S COCOA 
EPPS’'S COCOA 


The 


HAMPTON and SONS 
RESTFUL EASY CHAIRS, 


which are designed and manufactured with a view to affording the 
Greatest possible Ease and Comfort. 


They are manufactured in HAMPTONS’ own workshops from 
only the best materials produced. 
For many examples of Best Current Values in Upholstered Furnie 
ture, see Hampton §& Sons’ New Book of Easy Chairs, No. 8211, 
sent post-free on application. 





Everybody knows 
that it 


is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most nutritious 
beverage for the breakfast table. 
It is made in @ moment with 
boiling water or milk, and its 

sustaining qualities are 

Invaluable 
to all. 





ideal tounge Is one of 


HAMPTONS pay carriage to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ, LONDON, 8.W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE GO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Chairman; The Right Hon: LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Invested Funds Exceed £11,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 
Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the a Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 

receiv: 
NOTE.—The average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 13°7 
per cent, of the premiums, 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits, receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits 
are large, and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 3lst, 1908. 





FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums.—The rates of premium are determined according to the various 
classes of risks, and services of skilled surveyors are always available to 
inspect risks, to quote premiums, and to assist the public in arranging 
their insurances. 

Policy Conditions.—The Policy Conditions have recently been simplified. 

Settlements,—All claims are settled in the most prompt and liberal manner, 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company’s Qfices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF 
ASSURANCE. 





Intending Assurers are invited to apply for 
Prospectus. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kina Wituiam Street, E.C,. WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St, ANDREW Squarz, EDINBURGH, 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE 





ACCUMULATED FUND Over £6,000,000 


NATIONAL | paw in crams — .. more than £12,500,000 
seen aomicil CEE a eg 


STITUTION Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
IN bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 

FOR MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 











No. 48 Gracecuurcy Srreet, Lonpon, E.C, 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, £e.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849, Claims Paid, £4,800,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 











Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
Sree Serna 


OUTSIDE PaGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 


PAZe .reccccecesccccceceesse+ £12 12 0 | NarrowColumn(Thirdot 

Haif-Page (Column) ........ ¢ 6 O| Halt Narrow Onimes i ons 

Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 8 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column...... 1 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8. 


Q 
0 
COMPANIES. 

Outside Page ....ssseceseseee £16 16 O| Inside Page .......0see0c00e £14 14 9 
WMino for 2very edditional ine (eonsamaing on as ooeras pees 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 





Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Half- 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly, 

Kingdom cecoccccccccccoseccnceccccsscees Mh 8 Cover O 14. 'B osacd J 8 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 

China, &c. ...... cccccccevescccvcesccccee LIZ 6....016 8....0 8 3 














ORCESTER CATHEDRAL.—A MINOR 

CANONRY will be VACANT shortly. The Mathematical Master. 

ship of the Cathedral King’s School may be held along with the Minor 

Ee for information as to the Minor Canonry may be made 
to Mr. J. H. HOOPER, Chapter Clerk, College, Worcester. 


Beal Y Arts SECRETARIES, 


To M.P.’s, Candidates, and others. Secretaries specially trained (Shorthand, 
Journalism, &c.), all Public School men of good family; Professional and 
Agricultural experience; Platform Speakers. Also LADIES. Introduced 
(free) by the HEAD-MASTER of the Select British Schools, 97 New Bond 
Strect, London, W. Telephone, 6614 Gerrard. N.B.—Pupils only are intro. 
duced, The School is not a Situation Agency. 


ERMAN GENTLEMAN speaking English REQUIRES 
ADVANCED LESSONS in LITERATURE and SCIENCE privately, 

Time available after 6 p.m.—State terms to BUERKNER, 30 Addison Road 
North, Holland Park, W. 














OUNG LADY REQUIRES a POSITION as SECRE. 
TARY in January. Good typist and correspondent. Knowledge of 

shorthand and bookkeeping. Eight years’ business experience. Resident or 

non-resident.—Address, “* K.,” 74 Kensington Gardens Square, W. 


ADY (27), Clergyman’s daughter, accomplished, bright 
dispo sition, musical SEEKS ENGAGEMENT as COMPANION, 
SECRETARY in good family. Highest references. Travelled America, 
Colonies.—Box 100, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


DVOWSON FOR SALB, 12 miles from London; net 

income over £550, with a moderate-sized Vicarage; Incumbent 

aged 74; price low.—Address, R. N. BLACKETT, 23 Bedford Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


ANTED, GENUINE OLD ENGLISH ARM- 
CHAIR with cane seat, sides, and back; known as “ BERGERE.” 

Send photo or sketch with price.—Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


rINO PUBLISHERS, SOLICITORS, and _ Others. 
12 and 13 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, W.C.—TO BE LET, at 

very moderate rental, Front Suite of splendid BUSINESS OFFICES, con- 
taining 5 large rooms, offices, &c.—Full particulars on application to Messrs, 
BIDDLE, THORNE, WELSFORD, and SIDGWICK, 22 Aldermanbury, E.C, 
ACANCY in January for TWO BOARDERS on half- 
fees. High-class School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Health resort 

West of England. Exceptional advantages for accomplishments, Also 
VACANCY for STUDENT MISTRESS, and KINDERGARTEN STUDENT 
to be trained. Premium.—C/o “ F. E. O.,” 6 Winchelsea Road, Newark-on-Trent. 


HE PRINCIPAL of a High-class “ Recognised” 
Boarding School for Girls, in fine position on South Coast, can 
RECEIVE on HALF-TERMS, to fill vacancies, one or two PUPILS of good 
social position.— B, Z.,” care of Messrs, J, & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, 
London. 


XFORD GRADUATE is open to CONDUCT 

EXAMINATIONS of SCHOOLS in all subjects. ‘Ten years’ ex- 
perience.—Address, Box 99, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


ISS POTTS RECEIVES a small number of RESI- 
DENT PUPILS to Educate in connection with Miss Geach’s Private 
Classes. Specially suited for older Girls who wish to attend Lectures, 
Concerts, &e. Recommended by H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany and Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.—6 Roland Houses, South Kensington, 


St AGATHAG (late Richmond School for Girls), 



































JCHMOND, YORKSHIRE. 
Established in 1891 by the Ven. Archdeacon Danks, 


New Class-rooms added in 1905. 
Principals: Miss HUDDLESTONE and Miss GRIMWADE. 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET’S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey,&c 


ie HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog: 
nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident rench 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymnastics, Swimming, Biding, Golf,— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 
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— 
MONI O A’S, 
S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Excellert Edueation on Modern Lines. 


Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historieal Tripos. 
SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 27th. 


~nURGH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIR 


ou Rev. Th LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 
—The Right Rev. The N. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 
1 6 ee STREET, N.W. 
-Mi Miss HO . 3 : 
Head rio) under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. — 
9, 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
Preparator, Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


YT. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
S FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
ae ihe BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES 
i of Management—The and other SE? Es, 

un cleotel, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHFSTER, and 

LIVERPOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 











only. 

‘raining Department for Student Teachers, Fee, £15 per term. 

int © the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


ROVELY COLLEGE, BOSCOMBE, BOURNE. 
MOUTH.—Recognised by the Board of Education. High-class Home 
School for Gentlemen's Daughters. Detached house, beautifully situated, 
three minutes’ walk from the sea. Thorough modern education, with 
individual care and training. Excellent staff of teachers. Large playing 
field; tennis, hockey.—Prospectus on application to PRINCIPAL. 


HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation, Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of S. David’s; 
the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S. ; Mr. Arthur Milman, 











{AXONHOLME, S. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE’S-ON- 
SEA, LANCS. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIPLS, Principals: The Misses ASHBURNER 

Pupils prepared for all Examinations. Particular attention given to delicate 

or backward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation. Splendid Sea View. 


‘ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
C Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincreft, Crowborough. 


YANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, — ety 
IGHFIELD, HENDON, N.W. 

Principals—Miss C. METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS, late 

of the Froebel Educational Iustitute (School and College). 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, January 24th, 1906, 
Prospectus on application to PRINCIPALS or SECRETARY. 


Ta 6 n oO os oe ke Ae CO ee oe 
(The Misses JUDSON.) 
Thorough modern education with individual care and training. Excellent 
staff of teachers. Large playing-tield. Gymnasium. Junior house for 
younger pupils. 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE—HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises ; 
playing field. Resident Health and Foreign Mistresses, Careful training in 
character and manners. Special attention paid to health. 


WT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 

Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), aud Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs, Tennis and €roquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


INDHEAD.—LINGHOLT SCHOOL for GIRLS will 

be REMOVED to HIGH PITFOLD, HINDHEAD, during the Christ- 

mas Holidays, and Re-open for the Easter Term, 1906, on January 20th.— 
Principal: Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE.—‘ Highlands,” 
, Girls’ High-class Boarding School (recognised by Board of Educa- 
tion), situated in one of the healthiest parts of Great Britain. Trained 
English and Foreign Teachers. Thorough modern education. Individual 
care.—Prospectus on application. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
Tustzokn, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton 
and others, 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
f BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


S*: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
For Prospect: to the MRECRETARY. teLA, Scheme, the Univeraity, 
St. dade ~ apply e » Ly. me, the Unive: A 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

Bt. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others, 






































OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live: 1 Gymnasium Mra, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. AJ) branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awmued to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
7 with Oa teachers. 
: ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a aqoctes course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing; Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swira- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons ean also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord” 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, a, Hon, and Rev, 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, , 
se BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, MiseSTANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M , Anatomy, Physi- 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


— CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
: WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham Co , Cambridge, 
Historical on Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for dary 
teachers. Tne course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University, e students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor. 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Lan; es, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM ATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C,G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Facog 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £ 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students, 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), offers attractive vocation for women of 
good education as Teachers of Physical Culture. Also care of those requirin 
physical training, remedial movements, out-door games, country life. Sen 
for Prospectus. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, ‘l'ennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


JASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George’s College, eee Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN 'T, NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
aaa Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount Schoo. 
York, 


NOLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea ; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.— 
A FOUNDER’S SCHOLARSHIP will be competed for in June, 1906, 
The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 
£30 a year.—For ticulars of the Examination, apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 
ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the - 
houses in connection with it are situa’ near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a heal Res life and physical 
trainin com, pm and School List om application to the HEAD-MIS 
St. Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 


UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 






































LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautiful 
scenery; summer and winter health resort, Head-Mistress, Miss M. E. 
BROTHERS, Registered by Board of Education, Column B, 








HATSWORTH HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS, 
Principal: Miss MARWOOD MAXWELL.—High Class School for 
Girls. Qualified Resident Staff and Visiting Professors, including Johann 
Rasch (Violin). Very healthy situation. Pupils from India and the Colonies 
received, 


OLKESTONE. — YORK HOUSE SCHOOL. — Miss 

BAKER, assisted by Resident and Visiting Masters and Mistresses, 

PREPARES BOYS (limited number) for Public Schools, Navy, Army, &. 

Sea and country air; home comforts. Delicateand Backward Children receive 
ial care. Football, cricket, swimming. Over 40 Public Successes. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
»HIRE,—Principals: Miss E. M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


X7EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 

' Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.), late Classical 

Scholar, Girton, with competent staff. Thorough education, on the — 

of a sound mind in a sound body. French and German a speciality. Prepara- 

tion for Examinations if required. Large grounds. Pine district. High, most 
healthy position. 
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HUROH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY WOMEN TEACHERS, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. 

Resident Tutor: Miss GODSON, Mathematical Tripos, Cambridge. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's ificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the University of London. 

Full courses of professional training are eer for students preparing to 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. The students attend the 
Lectures of the University Reader in Education in addition to those given by 
the Cherwell Hall staff. Special facilities are afforded for — in teaching 
the various school subjects on modern methods. Two Scholarships of £25 
each are awarded each year. There will be several vacancies in January, 1906. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Principal. 








SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (F zz, for Board & Tuition, £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practival 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
@ Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Frm £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical 
education (including I'rench and German) to the daughters of clergy and other 
professional men. The Head-Mistress, Miss H. WALSH, will be pleased to 
send Prospectus to all inquirers. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£19) on DECEMBER Cth 

to 6th, for Classics, Maths., and Army Subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, 

NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings, Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J, GALPIN, M.A, 


ELS T ED 0) ee Oty Se 

The Award of HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINATIONS will be considered in 
order of ieee hoon, ey of ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 
ARMY CLASSES (Woolwich June Successes), JUNIOR HOUSE, &c., apply 
Head-Master, Rev. H. A. DALTON, The School House, Felsted, Essex. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for three or 

more Scholarships (£40-£20), UNDER A REVISED SCHEME, will be 

held in March.—For further particularsapply to the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Oakham, Rutland. 


RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 


TWO CHORAL SCHOLARSHIPS, value £35 and £25 (School fees amount 
to &75) per annum respectively, will be offered for Competition in December. 
Each Scholarship lasts while the boy remains at the College. 

For full particulars apply to the Choirmaster, B. G. THORNE, B.Mus. 


YLLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Messrs. H. E. 
STEWART, M.A., Mathl. Hons. Cambridge, and A. W. FOX, M.A., 
Classical Exhibitioner, Oxford, and Licencies és Lettres (Honours), Paris, 
with strong staff of Resident University men, prepare a limited number of 
Pupils for UNIVERSITIES, SERVICES, and OTHER EXAMS. INDI- 
VIDUAL INSTRUCTION GUARANTEED. Good premises and grounds. 
—Prospectus, Testimonials, and recent Successes on application. 


OARD AND EDUCATION for BACKWARD or 
DELICATE BOYS, or for children whose parents are abroad. Large 
Country Vicarage—Rev. JAMES DAVENPORT, Wichenford, Worcester. 
LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Preparatory School; recog- 
nised by Board of Education. On hill-side, near Little Orme’s Head. 
Inspection cordially invited.—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 


\\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 

14, whether already in the school or not, will be oifered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


N WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’'S, PRESTATYN.— 
e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 
Bay. 4}hrs. from Londonon Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 
mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient rail- 
way centres. NEXT TERM JAN. 19s:h.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVON. 


A well-endowed Public School. Approved by the Army Council. Fine 
buildings on a healthy site overlooking Dartmoor. Modern School with 
Classical side.—Head-Master, Rev. W. H. DAVID, M.A. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasiwn, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, OAMBRIDGE. 


Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR; those con- 
cerning Scholarship Ex2mination (Dec. 5th and 6th) to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Goveruors. 


ee SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
SPRING TERM OPENS JANUARY 10ru. 
Apply to the Head-Master, F. J. RB. HENDY, Esq., M.A, 
_ F. WELLER, M.A. Camb., for 21 years Head-Master 


















































of Crewkerne School, PREPARES PUPILS for the Public Schools and 
Universities. Very healthy situation. Preparatory department under a regis- 
tered Governess for little boys and girls. Terms moderate.—For Prospectus, 
&c., address, RECTORY, Laverton, Bath. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


Founded a.p. 1519. A First-Grade Endowed School. Valuable Scholarships 
and Leading Exhibitions. Separate JUNIOR HOUSE for boys under 12, NEXT 
TERM BEGINS JANUARY 24th—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


OME SCHOOL, near LONDON.—Moderate Terms; 
experienced Graduate, formerly Tutor to 2 Noblemau’s son, successful 

Coach for Public School and Army, desires Companion Pupil to two 
others (12 and 13). The house is in 4} acres. It is close to the open 
country in most bracing, healthy distric:.—*B.A.,” Casticbar Court, 
Ealing. 














R OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
re a Fe pny -~ KING EDWARD VI. 
‘or Land-owners, -agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists,i tending nista 
Farming aod Colonial Branch. Estate Management a Perey Sees 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 


ComMITTer oF MaNnaGEMENT— 
The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), 
Col. Sir RB. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman) 
Princirat—The Rev. JOHN 8. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors? 
Institution, and late Feliow of Trinity College, Cambri 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitiens, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 4 
SESSION BEGAN TUESDAY, October 10th. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus, * 


([HE THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ 


COLLEGR, 











Established 1862. Incorporated 1893, 





Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman—Admiral Sir EDMUND FREMANTLE, G.C.B., (.M.G. 
Captain Superintendent—Commander D. WILSON-BARKER, B.N.RB., F.B.S.L, 

F.R.G.S., Past Pres. Royal Meteorological Society. . 
Head-Master—F, S. ORME, M.A. (Emm. Coll., Camb.) 





The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths 
intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, and 
3,000 Cadets have already passed out as duly qualified in that capacity, 
At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is 
carried out. 

Moderate terms.—For particularsapply to the SECRETARY, 72 Mark Lane, 
London, E.C. 


OYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR— 

A Preparatory School for R.N.C. Osborne and the Public Schools, 

1903-04: Nine Pupils obtained Cadetships for the ‘Britannia’ and R.N.C, 

Osborne. FOUR Scholarships and TWELVE high places at the Public 

Schools. School-house stands in its own grounds of 12 acres close to sea,~ 
Address Head-Master, H. W. WHITE, B.A. Lond. 


yj uLTHAM COLLEG ¥&, 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 


EXAMINATION for OPEN and other SCHOLARSHIPS, DEC. 13th-15th, 
Apply, Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. NEXT TERM Jan. 17th. 


YHIGWELL SOHOOL, ESSEX. 


NEXT TERM COMMENCES on FRIDAY, January 19th, 1906. 
For Prospectus and partioulars of Scholarships and Foundationerships, 
apply to the Rev. Canon SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


W YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS 
ON JANUARY 17ru, 1906. 
ISPHAM LODGE, vii PRESTON, LANCS.— 
Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond. Pupils 
prepared for all Ewams. High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 
field, swimming-bath, &c, Backward boys successfully taught. A Junior 
department. 


EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 
Vicarage, Petersfield, has VACANCY for TWO PUPILS. Bracing 
country; large grounds; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Back- 
ward boys (17 to 19) preferred. French and German. University Entrance 
and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 








KENT. 











OURNEMOUTH.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the 

Public Schools and Navy. Situated on the highest part of the bracing 

East Cliff, within 200 yards of the sea. House built for a School, Large 

cricket, football, and playgrounds.—For terms, &c., apply P. H. lL. 
EVANS, M.A., Saugeen School. 

SCHOOL. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL 
Public School of limited size with large Staff of Masters and valuable 
Scholarship Endowment. VACANCIES in THREE HOUSES for NUXT 
TERM. Terms, £65—£55 per annum.—Apply Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, 
The Close, Hereford. = 
LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON.—The NEW 
JUNIOR HOUSE will be OPEN JANUARY, 1905. Built on site over- 
looking cricket ground. Large play-room and dining-hall, and dormitories 
built according to the latest ideas. Fees 23 guineas per term (inclusive).— 
Apply, Rev. C. G. LOWE, Redlands, Tiverton, Chaplain. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, aud life; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—_Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


NOLESHILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WARWICK- 

SHIRE.—TEN HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, value up to £20 pcr annum, 

will be offered by examination on January 10th, 1906.—For entry forms, to be 
returned by January 6th, apply HEAD-MASTER. 

OCOQOLLEGE, 


oe WILLIAM’S 
ISLE OF MAN, 


Examination for Entrance Scholarships will be held at Liverpool University 
on May 3rd and 4th. Two of £50.—Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


T. LEONARD’S SCHOOL, for the Education of Boys of 
seven to fourteen, will be OPENED by Mrs. ENNIS RICHMOND at 
Hythe, Kent, in January, 1906, with the assistance of her son, Mr, KENNETH 
RICHMOND, and a competent staff. The religious teaching will be under 
the direction of the Rev. WILFRID RICHMOND, Chaplain of Lincoln's 
Inn. The aim of the school will be to provide a sound education at fixed, 
moderate charges, combined with a perfectly simple life, free from luxury and 
unnecessary expense. The house and grounds are situated on the S.W. slope 
of the hill behind the town, half a mile from the Sea and five miles west of 
Folkestone. — Prospectus and full particulars can be had from Mrs. 
RICHMOND, Hythe, Kent. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTHCOMING 
EXAMINATION.—Examiners in the Exchequer and Audit Depari- 
ment (18-20), December 21st. The date specified is the latest at which appli- 
cations can be received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
particulars, from the SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, Loudon, W. 
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PENSION fora FEW GIRLS. Comfortable house. Social advantages, 
gellent French teaching. Opportunities for studying Music, Art, Languages. 
Exons in Cookery.—For terms, &c., apply Mile. DEVOT, 17ter Rue Victor 
Bart, Versailles, France. 


Nove PARIS. — Mlle. SASSISSOU and Miss 
nD 


Le IRIS, VEKSAILLES.—Highly recommended HOME 
x! 





COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
ch, and to continue their education in all brauches. Excellent Visiting 
s. Galleries, Concerts, Tennis, riding, fenciug.—For Prospectus and 
address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, Neuilly, Paris. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

RECEIVE a few GIBLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


Masters. 


wel 

















ARIS. —FRENCH FAMILY (Professor’s), highest 
English, French references, RECEIVES ONE GUEST desirous learn 
ch. Rest healthy situation; bright, comfortable, gay home; good cuisine. 
NNING, 112 Boulevard Exelmans; near Bois Boulogne, races, and 
French and Piano lessons. 


Fren 

e. JA 
Zane ; 40 francs weekly for room and pension, 
Conversation free. 


HALET CAUDE COT, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical Freuch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Divect service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Proparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRIT{SH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


RANCE.—Comprehensive Study of French Language in 

Girls’ Protestant Home School. Numbers limited to ten. Language 
exclusively French. Carefulsupervision. Bracing situation in country, fifteen 
minutes from town. Art course.—Address, Villa Coligny, Bihorel-lés-RKouen, 
France. 


LORENCE.—A FEW GUESTS are RECEIVED by a 
LADY in her comfortable Villa between Florence and Fiesole, within 
easy reach of town and trams. Large grounds, beautiful views, sunny loggia 
and balcony, bathroom, &c. Bedroom, with full board, including wine, after- 
moon tea, light, bath, from 10 francs a day, sitting-room extra. Reference 
rmitted to Countess of Strathmore, Glamis, N.B. ; A. Jessup, Esq., Pensbury, 
haftesbury ; Miss Cavendish Bentinck, Villa Capponi, Florence: Dr. Coid- 
etream, Florence; Rev. Hi. Jeaffreson, Villa Angeli Fiesole, Florence. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 

RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 

10 to 16 years of age. ‘'horough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 

tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 

beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCUHI, Neuwied, Prussia, 


TIhDUCATION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOQLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
‘are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
CHOOLS TO SUIT PARENTS’ REQUIREMENTS 


(in reason). 

Having an intimate knowledge of the Educational Establishments in this 
country and abroad, we are in a position to satisfy the wants of Parents as to 
class, situation, size, fees, &c. 

Prospectuses and full information forwarded, FREE OF CHARGE, on 
receipt of detailed statement of requirements. Each inquiry receives the 
individual attention of Mr. J. H, Paton. 

J. & J. PATON, EDUCATIONAL AGENTS, 143 CANNON STREET, 

LONDON, E.C. 
INTERVIEWS 9 to 5, or by appointment. TELEPHONE, 5053 CENTRAL, 


\O PRINCIPALS CF SCHOOLS. The Rev. G. E. 

TACKIE, Chief ga ss pay Inspector of the Church Schools Com- 

pany, is prepared to visit schools in any part of England and confidentially 

ADVISE PRINCIPALS on all matters connected with Recognition of 

Schools, Registration of Teachers, improvemeut of premises or teaching, &c. 
—Consultations by post, or at the Church Heuse, Westminster. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.,—Central Registry for Teachers, 


25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice aud assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the sclection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and 'lutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 

f BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
‘titicated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C, 


RESH FISH, Direct from the World’s Largest Fish 

. Market. Family trade our Speciality. Guaranteed Fresh, Carriage 

aid, Cleaned for Cooking. Quick Delivery. 6lvs., 2s.; 9lbs., 93. 6d.; 11lbs., 

Bs, ; l4ibs., Ss. 6d.; 2llbs., 5s. List, particulars free. Prime Cured Fish.— 
NORTH SEA FISHERIES CO., Grimsby. (Quote Paper.) 


OMFORT, STYLE, and QUALITY in BEST HAND- 

MADE FOOTGEAR, to Measure Only. West End work 20 per cent. 

below West End prices. Famed for Shooting Boots. Self-measurement 

directious free; call preferred._-JOHN EVANS BOUT FITTING CO., 69 
t Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.—Established 1836. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities aud Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £590,000. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 
oe who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, Recommended 
r, 
<post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Boad, Shellie 



























































H. Woodward, F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 3 2/8 4/6 | tv the Puruisuer, Z Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


LERGY ORPHAN CORPORATION. 
Patron—KING EDWARD VII. 

The TREASURER (Rev. Prebendary W. Baker, D.D.) anl COMMITTEE 
APPEAL for ANNUAL SULSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS for the Educa- 
tion and Maintenance of 250 Orphan Sons and Daughters of the Clergy in 
their Schools at Canterbury and Bushey. 

£9,000 required. Received up to November 30th, £6,650, 

Bankers, Messrs. Drummond. 

Rev. WM. CHAS. CLUFF, M.A., 
Organising 


Secretary. 
Offices, 35 Parliament Street, S.W. ' 


YELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION and Lane 

' reasonable, being based on facts, is taught by the THEISTIC CHURCH. 
Literature gratis and post-free.—Apply to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James's Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 


PYPEWRITING WANTED 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
. ‘urther Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 




















Roots LINE. ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
WINTER TOUR (25 days—£16. 





Longer at reduced price) to the NEW 
RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL—MONT 'ESTORIL, at mouth of the Tagus— 
300 MILES SOUTH of ITALIAN and FRENCH RIVIERAS. South aspect; 
sheltered from cold winds. 

Other Tours to PORTUGAL and MADEIRA, 13 to 27 days, £10 to £20 inclu- 
sive; longer by arrangement. 

By ‘ OBIDENSE,’ 2,380 tons, from LIVERPOOL, December 19th. 

Other Sailings December 29th and January 8th.—Apply BOOTH S.S, CO., 
Ltd., No. 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C.; or 30 James Street, Liverpool. 


R M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
a COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 








SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 


56 Days, £56. 70 Days, £70. 6 Weeks, £50, 
WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 

















YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Hight Weeks, 70 guineas, 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 
CRUISES on 8S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage 3,273), Luxurious Steam Yacht. 
Perfect Cuisine, 
London-Marseilles return ticket £5 5s. extra. 
£1 13s. PALMA, ALGIERS, MALTA, SICILY, 
NAPLES, &c., December 27th. 
£17 173, PALESTINE, EGYPT, and GREECE, January 15th, 
Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
A RUNDEL CHROMOS. 
Large number in stock; many rare ona3. 
Send stamp for this month’s List. 
SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 
OOKS FOR CHRISTMAS.—A. and F. DENNY have 
just issued a List of the most Recent and Noteworthy Books of the 
Season, including Books for Children and for Presents.—Post-free on applica- 
tion to A, and F, DENNY, 147 Strand, W.C. 
t OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the om 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 
} OOKS WANTED.—Buyers sent any distance for large 
collections, 25s. each offered for Churchill’s Poetical Works, 3 vols., 





1844; Chaucer, 6 vols., 1852; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Borrow’s 
Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862, All inquiries answered. 100,000 books wanted and for 
sale. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham, 


OOKS WANTED.—£30 offered for Vanity Fair, 20 
numbers, 1847-43; £15 for Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols. ; £5 for 
Smith’s British Mezzo Portraits, 5 vols.; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843 ; £5 
for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £2 for Yule’s Cathay, 2 vols., 1866; £2 for Jane 
Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £10 for Pembroke’s Tragedie of Antonie, 1595; 10s. for 
Shaw's Plays, 2 vols., 1898. Please report any books by Bernard Shaw. If you 
have any rare books for sale, please send lists. Iam the recognised and largest 
buyer. BOOK CATALOGUES FREE. Topography, Fiction, Sporting, First 
Editions, Genealogical Works, Americana, and rare out-of-print works of all 
kinds supplied. State wants, I can get you anything.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 














OOKS WANTED.—25s. each offered for Jane Austen’s 
1st Editions, in boards, Pride and Prejudice, 3 vols., 1813; Sense and 
Sensibility, 3 vols., 1811; Emma, 3 vols., 1816; Mansfield Park, 3 vols., 1814; 
Jerrold’s Men of Character, 3 vols., 1838; Marlowe’s Works, 3 vols., 1826; Last 
Essays of Elia, 1835; Keats’ Endymion, 1818; —— Andrews, 2 vols., 1742; 
Assurance Magazine, first 5 vols.; Tom Jones, 6 vols., 1749; Omar Khayyam, 
1859 or 1862; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Scenes of Clerical Life, 1st Edition, 
2 vols., 1858; Zastrozzi: a Romance, 1810; Grote’s Greece, 10 vols., 1872. 
Oscar Wilde Books Wanted and for Sale. List free—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels. £30 offered for Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; #10 for 
Jorrocks's Jaunts, 1843; £3 for Milton’s Poems, 8 vols., 1851; Alice in Wonder- 
land, 1865 or 1866; Symonds's Life of Cellini, 2 vols., 1888; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 
1847 ; 25s. for Fraser's Golden Bough, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868 ; 
Valpy’s Shakespeare, 1832; Tennyson's In Memoriam, Ist Ed., 1850; Poems, 
1830 or 1833; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; &c, Complete list free. Any 
books by Whistler. Beardsley, O. Wilde, Bernard Shaw, &c.—HECTOR'’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 
Primary Schools, By Dr. CATON. “If all such could be got to learn 
them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changed...... 
full of good sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, September 30th, 1905. 
“The child who has mastered Dr. Caton’s precepts should not only escape 
many of the evils of au insanitary environment, but shouid become the prophet 
of hygiene in his or her home.”"—Lancet, June 17th, 1905. 3d.; by post, 4d. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matlers of business, shiwld Nov be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
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MAPLE & CO 


CHRISTMAS vd CHRISTMAS 
Useful and Artistic 
ian Presents. 
Gosia he You are invited to 
PRESENT Ss Seiianb tae PRESENTS 
Latest Novelties ; 


or a copy of the list, 
CHRISTMAS “PRESENTS” CHRISTMAS 


with numerous illustrations, 


will be sent. 
PRESENTS LONDON — PARIS PRESENTS 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES & UNIFORMS. 
MOTOR CLOTHING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
- Wully, Iustrated Price I List: Free on Application. 
HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W., 


TAILORS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 








‘OLD FASHIONED CHINA TEA 


possesses a delicate flavour and aroma entirely lacking in the pungent Indian 
growths drunk nowadays. It is practically free from Tannin, and is re- 
commended: by all doctors in dyspeptic and neurasthenic cases, A small 
= makes an —— a present. 
In miniature foil-lined tea ch 
élbs., re 20lbs., 48/- 
eorting? paid to any address. Tasting sample post-free. 


MANDARIN TEA CO., 41 Great Tower Street, E.C. 





PRUDENTIAI. ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


‘ HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £55,000,000. 


'-D.C.; Tus SUBSCRIPTION News Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, 





COMMERCIAL UNION 
, ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
in which is now merged the 


HAND-IN-HAND 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
HEAD OFFICES, Nos. 24, 25, and 26 CORNHILL, LONDON, k£.¢, 
Capital £2,500,000. Combined Funds exceed £11,000,000. 
jane” Company is now prepared to undertake, inter.alia, any of the following 


Executors of Wills. Trustee of Wills. Trustee of Settlements, 
Apply for Prospectus. 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Subscriptions received by, Tan 
OLD CoRNER BooKSTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Bromfield Street 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE INTERNATIONAL NEws Company, 83 
and 85 Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. BRENTANO, Union 


Square, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, 


and Taylor Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s Liprary, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; Taz HAROLD A, WILSON ComPany, Ltp., 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St, 
Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING DEP6T, Cairo and Port Said ; and Wm. DAWSON AND 


Sons, Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON AND GOTCH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND 
Company, Dunedin; SimPsoN AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; H. 
BaILLIE AND CoMPANY, Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auck- 


land; and W.C. RiaBy, Adelaide. 





a. 


Being Personal Recollections of the Parnell Family. (oy perusiesion) fromthe Cors hilt Maparine, post-trve. 
By A DAUGHTER OF THE HOUSE, |[Sie StS hs Ss 


EMILY MONROE DICKINSON (née PARNELL). 


Price 10s. 6d. net, postage 6d. 


A book written with both vigour and candour. 
most intimate picture of the man, 


CHARLES STEWART PARNELL, 
that has been published, and throws a vivid light upon his 


strange and tragic personality. 





Dusty: HODGES, FIGGIS anp Co, Lrp. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL anp CO., Lrp. 


: | 
‘A PATRIOT’S MISTAKE. aa cn 
The COUNCIL of the , METROPOLITAN ASSO- 


It is by far the 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 


of 10s. ps 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 


CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May te had by order through any Booke 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








A pure Solution, Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 

D | N N FE. Fr oO R D ’ Ss ee ee TATOR, and Comnunications upon matters 
For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, of business, should NOT be addressed to the 

MA GNESIA. some Segue fat EpITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 


Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants, 





Street, Strand, W.C, 
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THE 


INDISPENSABLE METROSTYLE. 





This device, found only in the Pianola, is the only 


infallible translator of expression. .- 





To begin with, the Pianola gives any one a perfect technique, the necessary founda: 
tion of all piano-playing. It also leaves expression completely under the control of the 
performer. This is why a skilful musician wil! play better with the Pianola than one 


with little or no musical taste, although any one can play intelligently and well. 


The Metrostyle, however, provides perfect expression in addition to faultless 


technique. 


Expression may be said to be made up of three different kinds of accent, namely, the 
metrical, rhythmical, and pathetic or rhetorical accents. The first two can be shown on 
the composer's score, but the last is the revelation of the inner spirit of a composition. It 
is the soul of a great artiste’s playing. The Metrostyle can record even this accent 
with its infinitely subtle revelations, so that when a rendering has been Metrostyled by a 
famous pianist, such as Paderewski, any one can reproduce the playing of a great 


master. 


Music rolls have been marked by many of the leading artistes showing how they have 
interpreted a composition, and to play as they have played all that is necessary is to 


follow the marked line of expression with the Metrostyle pointer. 


You are invited to call at Aeolian Hall. A practical demonstration of the Metrostyle 


is bound to convince you of its inestimable value to music-lovers. 


If a visit should be inconvenient, write for particulars specifying Catalogue A E, 





THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


AEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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Page I of Hodder and Stoughton’s Advertisement. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


desire te draw your attention to the particulars given on this and the five following pages of some new and 
quite recent publications. They believe that this list makes a wider appeal than any they have hitherto issued, 
and that it contains nothing but good books, books worthy the dignity of paper and print. Hodder and 
Stoughton would impress on readers that, in order to obtain any of the volumes here noted for Christmas 
presentation, orders should be placed immediately. In many cases they are already finding it difficult to keep 
pace with the demand—and the “Christmas rush” has not yet begun. 


(1) THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE, 


Here are a number of noteworthy books in Theological and Religious Literature—books for the Preacher, the Teacher, the 
Bible Student, the Church Worker. They represent a very wide range of subjects—some are Expository, some are Devotional 
some deal with Apologetic Theology, some are Biographies of the great workers for God and Humanity. id 


itions of Holy Scripture. By 
the Rev. Alexander Maclaren, D.D., 
Litt.D., Manchester. Complete in 
about thirty volumes. Handsomely 
bound in eloth, 7s. 6d. each volume. 
Published also by subscription, 
six volumes in a series, price 24s. 
net per series. The First Series, Six 
Volumes comprising—i. The Book of 
Genesis. 2. The Prophecies of Isaiah, 
Chaps. i.-xlvii. 3. 
Matthew, Vol. I. 4. The Gospel of 
St. Matthew, Vol. I. 5. The Gospel 
of St. Matthew, Vol. III. (before 
Christmas). The Prophecies of 
Isaiah, Chaps. xlix.-lxvi., and the 
Prophecies of Jeremiah (shortly). 


Fer more than a generation Dr. Mac- 
laren has held an unchallenged position as 
the prince of pulpit orators, and it is 
believed that this series, embodying, as it 
does, the treasure-store of Dr. Maclaren’s 
life-work, will be found of priceless value 
by preachers, teachers, and readers of the 
Bible generally. Four volumes have 
already been published, a fifth will be 
issued immediately, and the sixth, com- 
pleting the first series, is well in hand and 
will be published in a few weeks. 


“Dr. Maclaren,” writes the Guardian, 
“shows that it is possible to move freely 
in a region in which the critical faculty 
is kept in subordination, and in which the 
pure spiritual truths contained in Scripture 
are steadily upheld before the reader’s 
mind...... Dr. Maclaren’s pages are full of 
sober wisdom, of pregnant sentences, of 
serious reflections on the conditions and 
problems of modern life...... What the reader 
will find here is the fruit of long and 
devout meditation on Scripture, and of ripe 
spiritual experience.” 

It is with particular gratification that 
we have to record the great success of this 
issue of Dr. Maclaren’s expositions. The 
sale has already reached very large figures, 
and many orders are received daily for 
complete sets and single volumes. This 
is without doubt the most important, as 
it is certainly the most successful, reli- 
gious issue of 1905. 


The Garden of Nuts. Mystical Ex- 

ositions, with an Essay on Christian 
i stieism. By the Rev. W. Robertson 
Nieoll, M.A. LL.D. Second Edition 
in the press, 3s. 6d. 


We are glad to be able to include among 
our autumn works Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s 
eagerly awaited volume on Christian Mysti- 
cism. The Church Times says :—“ The 
expositions are excellent, full of spiritual 
suggestions, and yet not merely fanciful. 
We can recommend unfeignedly the medi- 
tations which form the latter part of the 
volume.” Rev. Principal T. M. Linpsay 
writes :—“In ‘The Garden of Nuts’ Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll has given the best and 
most sympathetic description of the mys- 
tical theology, if such a term is possible, 
which has yet appeared in brief form.” 





e Gospel of St.‘ 





The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ, 
Viewed in Some of its Aspects. By 
the Rev. Prof. R. J. Knowling, D.D., 
Canon of Durham. 10s. 6d. net. 


The importance of the Pauline literature 
as a primary witness to the validity of the 
traditional understanding of the origins of 
faith has long been recognised. Here, it 
has been argued again and again, you have 
a body of writings, the earliest of them 
composed only some twenty to twenty-five 
years after the Crucifixion, which presup- 
pose just such a figure and career as the 
evangelists depict, and, granted the 
authenticity of the writings in question, 
the edge of the argument seems hard to 
turn. It is this position, then, that Dr. 
Knowling elaborates afresh. “The whole 
tone of the defence redounds to the credit 
of an English scholar, who is not as well 
known as he ought to be,” is the con- 
cluding sentence of a lengthy review in 
the Outlook. “A really notable volume” 
is the verdict of the Times. 


The Days of His Flesh: the Earthly 
Life of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. By the Rev. David Smith, 
M.A. Seeond Edition, 10s. 6d. net. 


This is undoubtedly the most important 
Life of our Lord published for many years— 
a work which has carried its author 
into the front rank of contemporary 
writers. “A Substitute for Farrar” was 
the title of an altogether remarkably eulo- 
gistic column review of this book in the 
Times for October 13th, from which we 
cannot do better than quote the following 
extract :—* We shall not stay to argue the 
need for a substitute for ‘Farrar.’ <A Life 
of Christ, which is to last for the purpose 
of study, must be content to instruct the 
mind rather than titillate the senses. Now 
it might well be expected that such a book 
would come most naturally from the North, 
where the foundations of scholarship are 
laiddeep. Here is the sort of book we 
want on this the greatest of all subjects.” 


God’s Image in Man and its Defaee- 
mentin the Light of Modern Denials. 
4 — Rev. Professor James Orr, 

UD. Ss. 


The lines of doctrine followed in these 
lectures, which have been published within 
the last few days, are the same as those 
laid down in the Professor’s volume on the 
Christian View of God and the World. 
But we must quote from a most interesting 
preface. “I confess that the newer ten- 
dency to wholesale surrender of vital 
aspects of Christian doctrine at the shrine 
of what is regarded as ‘the modern view 
of the world’ appears to me graver than it 
does to many. I do not say that the 
Christian view is irreconcilable with true 
science or sound philosophy—but it is 
irreconcilable with many of the theories 
that profess to be based on _ science 
and philosophy, and is not capable of 


assimilation with these.” 





Literary Illustrations of the Bible, 
By the Rev. James Moffatt, D.D. Stx 
Volumes, is. 6d. net each. Vol. I—The 
Book of Ecclesiastes. Vol. 1l—The 
Book of Daniel. Vol. III.—The Gospel 
of St. Mark. Vol. IV.—The Gospel of 
St. Luke. Vol. V.—The Epistle to the 
Remans. Vol. VI.—The Book of 
Revelation. 


“The importance of Dr. Moffatt’s books 
is altogether out of proportion to their 
size. His object in these little books, 
which are among the most beautiful that 
have ever appeared in the country, is in 
the first place to set down passages of verse 
and prose in which some text has been 
applied or used in a forcible or notable 
manner. Some of these are drawn from 
history and biography, others from general 
literature. In the second place, he has 
admitted passages which develop aptly and 
freshly, not the words, but the idea of a 
Biblical verse. In these little, beautiful, 
sifted volumes we have the pith and essence 
of the matter. There is hardly anything 
otiose, hardly anything which does not 
illuminate. These books cannot be super- 
seded, and no one who uses the Bible will 
find it possible to do without them.”— 
Cuaupius CLEAR. 


The Last Things. By Rev. Joseph 
Agar Beet, D.D. Fifth Edition, entirely 
revised and partly rewritten. 6s. 

“The Last Things” is undoubtedly one 
of the most important and memorable 
works ever published on the teaching of 
Scripture concerning “The Last Things,” 
and it will be read with special interest in 
view of the treatment which Dr. Beet has 
received from the religious body to which 
he belongs. We have only space to give 
the opinion of one of the many eminent 
critics who have reviewed the book. “The 
most sober and careful, as well as thorough 
and trustworthy, examination of the Scrip- 
tural teaching known to me,” says Dr. 
Cuapwick, Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 


The Representative Men of the New 
Testament. By the Rev. George 
Matheson, D.D., LLD. 6s. 


“We have been waiting for Dr. Mathe- 
son’s ‘Representative Men of the New 
Testament’ with great longing since the 
two volumes on the Old Testament came 
with their audacity of independence, 
making us amazed at the little we knew 
of the most familiar persons in the most 
familiar book in the world. There is no 
disappointment with the New Testament 
volume. Dr.George Matheson always sur- 
prises. We thought we knew the Apostle 
Paul before we read Dr. Matheson’s chap- 
ter on ‘Paul the Illuminated.’ When we 
read it we could not say we knew him 
better now. We were surprised to see 
that we did not know him before at all.” 

—Expository Times 








HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 
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page 2 of Hodder and Stoughton’s Advertisement. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON will be pleased to send to any reader of this journal their 
Complete Catalogue of Theological and Religious Literature, &c, post-free upon application. 


Two New Volumes of The Practical and 
Devotional Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment. Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson 
Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 


() The First and Second Epistles 
of St. Peter. By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, 
UA. 5s. 

We think we cannot do better than give 
the contents of the Rev. J. H. Jowett’s 
yolume, which we have only published 
this week. 

“Tho First Epistle of St. Peter.” Chap. I. 
Tho Possibilities and Dynamics of the Re- 
generate Life; Sorrowful, yet always Re- 
joicing—A Two-fold Relationship and its 
¥ruits—Being Fashioned—The Holiness of 
the Father—The Creation of Culture and 
Affection. Chap. II. The Living Stones 
and the Spiritual House—The Ministry of 
Seemly Behaviour—The Sufferings of Christ. 
Chap. III. Wives and Husbands—Be Piti- 
ful (tender-hearted)—Christ Sanctified as 
Lord—Bringing us to God. Chap. IV. The 
Suffering which Means Triumph—Getting 
Ready for the End—The Fiery Trial. 
Chap. V. Tending the Flock—Through 
Antagonism to Perfectness. 


“The Second Epistle of St. Peter.” Chap. 
1. Liberty! Equality! Fraternity !—The 
Christians’ Resources—Diligence in the 
Spirit—The Sanctification of the Memory 
—The Transfigured Jesus—The Mystery 
of the Prophet. Chap. II. Destructive 
Heresies—Worst than the First. Chap. IIT. 
The Leisureness of God—Preparing for the 
Judyment—Growing in Grace. 


(2) The Book of Revelation. By 
the Rev. C. Anderson Scott, M.A. 5s. 


This volume has only been published a 
few days. We give a brief synopsis of the 
general aim and scope of the work. It isa 
continuous exposition of this difficult but 
fascinating book, in which account is taken 
of the results of recent criticism and re- 
search. It deals not with questions of in- 
troduction or verbal explanation, but with 
the main lines of thought and the great 
principles which underlie the visions seen 
in Patmos: indicating also the application 
of these principles both to the individual 
and to the corporate life of the present. 


Social Aspects of Christian Morality. 
— Rev. W.S Bruce, D.D. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Dr. Bruce is well known as a writer on 
ethical subjects. This work is a compre- 
hensive attempt to apply the principles of 
ethical science to modern questions, on the 
ground that all difficult political and 
economical problems are found to havo 
ethical factors at their root. In other 
words, it is a study in sociology, dealing 
with such questions as the family, marriage, 
the State, the Press, war, art, and so forth, 
from the point of view of the Christian 
moralist. All who have felt the conflict 
between the teachings of religion and 
morality and economics may find some of 
their doubts dispelled by these lectures, 
with their broad-minded human treatment 
of such questions. 


An Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment. By John Edgar McFadyen, 
M.A., Professor at Knox College, 
Toronto. 6s. net. 

“Precisely the book we have been waiting 
for,” writes Dr. Marcus Dons, from whom 
we quote the following remarks :—* Written 
not for experts, but for ministers, students, 
and laymen, it presents just those features 
which will make it acceptable, and just 
that amount and quality of information 
which will make it the most useful to those 
for whom it is written.” 





The Inspiration of Our Faith, and 
other Sermons. By John Watson. 6s. 

** Jesus’s teaching is not a series of com- 
monplaces, nor is His Kingdom a mechanical 
institution. His religion is an evangel, a 
revelation.” That is the faith which makes 
@ preacher, and inspires him, if he be also 
a literary artist, to set forth in winsome 
words and in delicately-wrought phrases 
the truth of the Gospel. Both on account 
of its insight into the teaching of Christ 
and its attractive setting of the message 
learnt at His feet, a hearty welcome should 
be given to “ The Inspiration of our Faith ” 
and other Sermons. By John Watson. A 
detestation of all shams is as marked a 
characteristic of these sermons as is their 
tender sympathy with soekers who are 
struggling with doubt. It is good to find 
that the polish of Ian Maclaren’s style 
imparts keenness to the edge of the pointed 
truth which “stabs our spirits broad 
awake.” 


The Letters to the Seven Churches 
of Asia. By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., 
Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of Humanit, 
in the University of Aberdeen. Wit 
Plates and Illustrations, 12s. 

Referring to Professor RKamsay’s great 
work on the “Letters to the Seven 
Churches of Asia,’ Dr. Farrsparrn, the 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
says :—“I hardly know anywhere else that 
one can find the imagery of the book so 
illustrated by the imagery of the locality. 
This brings into what used to be felt to 
be the most allegorical and prophetic, and 
in a sense unreal of all the books of the 
New Testament, a reality that goes far to 
making if one of the most real and 
historical. In all that pertains to such 
questions I feel a learner, and I delight to 
sit at Professor Ramsay’s feet.” 





The Unlighted Lustre. Addresses | 
from a Glasgow Pulpit. By the Rev. | 
G. H. Morrison, M.A. 5s. 

Those who read this book will easily | 
understand why it is that Mr. Morrison | 
is one of the most popular preachers | 
in Glasgow, that city in which preaching 
is so highly accounted of. Few sermons 
make better reading than these. Mr. | 
Morrison has the gift of writing most | 
interestingly and wisely about life and its 
lessons, looked at in the light of Scripture. 
It forms an admirable companion to his | 
volumes, “Flood Tide” and “ Sunrise,” 
which grow in popularity. 

The Students’ Old Testament. Logic- | 
ally and Chronologically Arranged 
and Translated by Charles Foster 
Kent, Ph.D. Professor of Biblical 
History in Yale University. Complete 
in Six Volumes. Vols. I. and II. now 
ready. Separate Vols. 12s. net. 

Special subscription terms for the Six 
Vols. is £2 10s.,—viz., Vol. I., 10s. net; 
Vol. II. and subsequent Vols., 8s. each net, 
payable as delivered. 

As the Spectator truly remarked in a 
recent review of the first volume of Pro- 
fessor Foster Kent’s great work, “ it is no 
longer possible for the student, especially 
if he has chosen to discharge the office of 
a teacher, to ignore criticism, and he is 
under great obligation to a writer who | 
states the case for him so exhaustively ” ; 
or, as Dr. FarrBAIRN, Principal of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, puts it: “ Professor Foster 
Kent’s work promises to be exactly the 
thing that the intelligent reader of the 
Old Testament has been waiting for.” 

This is a work of great importance, | 
which should obtain the serious attention 
of preachers, students, and readers of the | 
Bible generally. A complete prospectus | 
sent on application. | 


| @ preacher. 


The Prophet of the Poor: the Life 
Story of General Booth. By Thomas 
F. G. Coates. With Photogravure 
Frontispiece, 6s. 

This is an authoritative biography of 
one of the greatest men of our generation. 
An extraordinary interest has been aroused 
in the wonderful work that is being accom- 
plished by the Salvation Army. Mon and 
women in every part of the Empire ara 
asking to-day what manner of man is this 
who can control or even suggest such 
gigantic efforts for the sake of the homeless 
poor. The life-story of this venerable 
servant of humanity is well worth telling. 
All will rejoice that Mr. Coates is able to 
tell it with the approval and assistance of 
those who are closest in his confidence and 
associated with him in his work. 


Wilson Carlile and the Church 
Army. By Edgar Rowan. With Por- 
trait and Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


Her Majesty’s desire that one-half of her 
munificent gift to the Unemployed Fund 
should go to the Church Army is fresh in 
the public mind, and it is in the hope that 
public opinion will be still further aroused, 
not only to support the efforts of the Church 
Army and kindred bodies in dealing with 
the question, but also to attempt somo 
State action for the cure of this serious 
social and economic disease, that Mr. Car- 
lile has reluctantly consented to the writing 
of this extraordinarily interesting book. 


St. Paul’s Conceptions of the Last 
Things. By the Rev. H. A. A. Ken- 
nedy, MA., D.Se. Second Edition, 
Ts. 6d. net. 


The following quotation from the 
Guardian will be found to give a good 
conception of the nature of this important 
work :—* Dr. Kennedy possesses in a marked 
degree that sanity of judgment and width 
of outlook which is essential for a right 
understanding of a thinker so deep and 
many-sided as St. Paul. There is about 
the author nothing of the special pleader, 
but he endeavours to look at a problem 
from all sides, to give due weight to 
every element in it, and to treat of any 
question in its connection with the total 
movement of the apostle’s thought.” 


The Forgiveness of Sins, and other 
Sermons. By the Rev. Prof. George 
Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D. 6s. 


These sermons by Professor George Adam 
Smith have aroused great interest. It is 
superfluous to allude to the brilliant work 
by which Dr. George Adam Smith has 
adorned his professorship, but in this 
volume we meet him for the first time as 
Here is high praise from the 
Guardian, to mention but one of the many 
excellent reviews: “It is a pleasure to coma 
across such a book as this, for it gives 
us the opportunity, rare in the case of « 
volume of sermons, of being able un- 
reservedly to commend it, and to advise 
the buyer of theological works to pur- 
chase it.” 


The Higher Criticism : Three Papers. 
By S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church and Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, Oxford, and A. F. Kirk- 
patrick, D.D., Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge. 3rd Edition, is. net. 

“We commend this pamphlet to our 
readers.” —Spectator. 

“Clearly and temperately explains 


what the Higher Criticism really means.” 
—Ezpository Times. 





—_ 
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Page 3 of Hodder and Stoughton’s Advertisement. 


——— 


~ ' ° BELLES LETTRES, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


-- Books for the bookman, for the lover of books, for every one who wishes to enrich 
his library with the literary and biographical treasures of the year. 


The Bookman Mlustrated History 
of English Literature. By Thomas 
Seceombe and W. Robertson Nicoll. 
Complete in 12 monthly parts. Parts 
I. and II.now ready. Second Edition, 
is. net each part. 

This is admittedly the literary publication 
of the year. Its success has been remark- 
able, the sales far exceeding the most 
sanguine expectations—another proof, if 
such were necessary, that the public is 
quick to ise and appreciate an ad- 
mirable work admirably produced. We 
could easily fill pages with the enthusiastic 
praise which this work has called forth from 
the greatest living authorities. But we 
cannot quote here from more than one of 
the letters received. Mr. TumoporE 
Warrs-DuntTon writes :—“ It will be a real 
boon to every lover of English literature. 
As’ to the :get-up, typographically and 
artistically it is a veritable feast for the 
bookman’s eyes.” With such a recom- 
mendation before you any comment from 
us would be superfluous. It is one of 
those publications which are really indis- 
pensable to all bookish people. (A pros- 
pectus will be sent on application.) 


Makers of English Fiction. By W. 
J. Dawson. 6s. 

Mr. Dawson has already done good 
service by his volumes on “The Makers of 
Modern Prose” and “The Makers of 
Modern Poetry,” and by his present book 
he lays his readers under fresh obligations. 
He is an efficient, careful, thoughtful, and 
extremely helpful critic; his judgments 
aré at once sympathetic and impartial and, 
above all, sane. This is a book for the 
book-lover who wishes to share the fruits 
of Mr. Dawson’s critical gleaning from the 
pleasant fields of romance. 


Visions. By Coulson Kernahan. 
Lat es Decorations in Colour. Second 
Edition, 5s. net. 


The admirers of Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s 
imaginative work—and they may be num- 
bered literally by the hundred thousand— 
have often asked for a collective edition of 
his writings, and this want is supplied by 
“ Visions,”. certainly one of the most 
beautifully produced books issued this 
year. It contains a numberof new imagina- 
tive pieces, and the fact that within a few 
days a first.edition was exhausted is a fine 
tribute. to Mr. Kernahan’s hold on the 
public. 


Glasgow Men and Women, and Some 
Strangers within their Gates. By 
A. S. Boyd. With 114 Full-page Illustra- 
tions. Edition limited to 300 copies, 30s. 
net. Edition de Luxe, £3 3s. net, com- 
pletely exhausted before publication. 


At the time of writing we are very doubt- 
ful whether copies of this publication will 
be available for Christmas presentation, 
for we believe the edition, which is 
strictly limited, will be exhausted in a few 
days. Immediate orders should therefore 
be placed to secure the remaining copies. 
(A prospectus will be sent on application.) 


Shakespeare and Holy Scripture, 
with the Version he Used. By Thomas 
Carter. 15s. net. 


Here is a book for the Shakespeare 
enthusiast. The Review of Reviews says :— 
“The hook is prefaced by essays on 
Shakespeare and the Genevan Bible, and 
why he may be supposed to have used it 
and no other; and en Shakespeare and 
Puritanism. The book will be extremely 
useful to every Shakespeare student. It 
is a wonderful piece of work.” 





The Correspondence of Henrik 
Ibsen. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece, 12s. net. 

Here is a book which will be welcomed 
with enthusiasm by every student of 
modern literature. We quote the following 
words from Mr. Winu1am ARcHER’s review 
in the Daily Chronicle :—‘ Taken together 
with the letters themselves, the introduc- 
tion is by far the best biography of Ibsen 
that has yet appeared. The volume before 
us must ever hold the first rank among 
materials for the study of the poet’s 
personal character... .. The translation 
edited by Miss Mary Morrison is very com- 
petent and readable, and the book is excel- 
lently produced.” 


Charlotte Bronté and her Sisters. 
By Clement K. Shorter. Illustrated, 
3s. 6d. 

A new volume in the “excellent” 
Literary Lives Series, edited by W. Robert- 
son Nicoll. No happier selection could 
have been made than that of Mr. Clement 
K. Shorter. Indeed, he has given so much 
study to the Bronté family that there 
cannot be much known concerning them 
with which he is not familiar. In short, 
as Mr. G. K. Cuesterton remarks, “ Mr. 
Shorter has written an excellent life of the 
Brontés.” 


Ernest Renan. By William Barry. 
Illustrated, Second Edition, 3s. 6d. 

A brilliant summary of the story of 
Renan’s life, of his quest for truth, of his 
remarkable career. 


Coventry Patmore. By Edmund 
Gosse. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

One of the most enthusiastically re- 
viewed books of many years—a brilliant 
piece of criticism, showing Mr. Gosse at 
his best. 


John Bunyan. By the Author of 
Hae Rutherford.”  [llustrated, 


As the Spectator says:—‘“ No more 
perfect biographer could have been found 
for Bunyan than the author of ‘ Mark 
Rutherford.’ Understanding the hidden 
deeps of Bunyan’s spiritual life, he has 
expounded his character, not in the for- 
mulas of a sect, but in the eternal phrases 
of humanity.” 


Newman. By William Barry. Illus- 
trated, Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 

The Times says that this book is worthy 
of Saint-Beuve. Dr. Barry is certainly to 
be congratulated upon having produced by 
far the best book ever written about New- 
man. 


Matthew Arnold. By G. W. E. 


eg Illustrated, Second Edition, 
S. 
The Atheneum  says:—“ ‘ Matthew 


Arnold,’ by G. W. E. Russell, is one of the 
most useful works on the subject we have 
come across. In our opinion it is far 
superior to the ordinary run of such 
books.” 

We particularly draw your attention to 
these siz volumes of Literary Lives. Whata 
delightful present a set would be. 


The Life of Major-Gen. Wauchope, 
C.B. By Sir George Douglas, Bart. 
Popular Edition, 6s. 

This popular edition has been called for 
by the innumerable military, social, and 
political friends of that gallant soldier who 
fell at Magersfontein. Sir George Douglas’s 
biography will take its place in the per- 
manent national literature of Scotland. 
To quote the Outlook :—* He has told 
Wauchope’s story as it should be told.” 





The Life and Complete Works of 
George Herbert. Edited by Professop 
George Herbert Palmer. Complete in 
Three Volumes, with 29 Illustrations 
in Photogravure and Half-Tone. The 
three volumes, 30s. net. 

These volumes, which are the result of 
years of study and research, deal ex. 
haustively with the Life and Works of 
George Herbert, and form a complete 
edition of the poet’s writings. Indeed, 
the work has been a labour of love with 
Professor George Herbert Palmer, and his 
aim has been to make it the most complete 
and definitive edition of the poct’s work, 
That this will be for all time the standard 
edition of Herbert’s Poems there can be no 
doubt. As Canon Bercurne writes: “Pro. 
fessor Palmer has given us the edition we 
have been waiting for these many years,” 
(A prospectus will be sent on application.) 


The Day Book of Claudius Clear, 
By Claudius Clear (W. Robertson 
Nieoll). Seeond Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Claudius Clear’s “ Letters on Life,” when 
published some years ago, had a remark- 
able reception. Altogether 36,000 copies 
have been issued. “The Day Book of 
Claudius Clear” is a companion volume, 
Alike for its charm of manner and robust- 
ness of counsel, it will be read far and wide. 
As the Spectator says: “Many thousands 
of readers have found pleasure and profit 
in ‘Claudius Clear’s Letters on Life, and 
they will be delighted to make acquaintance 
with some more of his thoughts on men 
and books and practical life.” It is just 
the very book for presentation purposes. 

The New Knowledge. By Robert 
Kennedy Dunean. Sixth Edition, 6s. 
net. 

No less than six editions of Prof. Robert 
Kennedy Duncan’s brilliant review of the 
newest knowledge and its possibilities have 
already been called for. Sir William Ram- 
say, Monsieur Becquerel, and other well- 
known scientists, are among those who 
have spoken highly of a book which, al- 
though fully abreast of the newest ideas 
evolved from the study of radio-activity, 
requires no more of the reader than an 
average school education, and a love of 
contemporary knowledge. 


The Life of Adeline Sergeant. By 
Winifred Stephens. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, 6s. net. 


Miss Adeline Sergeant was an author 
who made her zeaders her friends. ‘To the 
wide circle of her admirers this life-story 
of a gifted woman is sure to appeal, for the 
memory of the distinguished writer is still 
cherished by a large public, both in England 
and Scotland. Miss Stephens has_per- 
formed her task of biographer with a 
skill and grace which must delight Miss 
Sergeant’s friends. 


With the Abyssinians in Somaliland. 
By Major J. Willes ar D.S.0., 
and Christopher Addison, M.D. With 
65 Illustrations. With a Preface by 
Colonel Rochfort. 10s. 6d. net. 

From a review in the Academy :—“The 
story is interesting and well told; still 
more interesting are Major Willes-Jennings’s 
remarks on the manners and customs of 
the Somalis and Abyssinians, which he has 
noted with the eye of a man of science and 
some humour. His Chapters IX., X., and 
XI. are full of information on dress, habits, 
industries, arts, marriages and so forth; 
and throughout the narrative itself, besides 
accounts of sport, we find valuable notes 
en the normal life of those races. The 
photographs, too, all taken by Major Willes- 
Jennings, are capital.” 
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Page 4 of Hodder and Stoughton’s Advertisement. 
ART PUBLICATIONS FOR EVERY ONE. 


The following works are intended to bring within reach of every lover of the beautiful, 
the friendly and elevating influence of all that is noblest and highest in art. They are, in the 
pest sense of the word, popular. Many of the volumes are primarily published at a marvellously 
low figure, but they may also be obtained in different bindings and at various prices to.meet 


the requirements of those who will wish to purchase copies in a 
binding, either for presentation purposes or for their own library. 


permanent and luxurious 


Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton will be pleased to send to any reader of this journal a special Illustrated Art Catalogue, 
giving full particulars of all their Art Publications, post free on application. 


The Old Testament in Art. From 
the Creation tothe Death of Moses. Edited 
by Walter Shaw Sparrow. The Text by 
the Rev. Canon Dobell, the Rev. RB. J. Camp- 
bell, M.A., the Rev. R. C. Gillie, M.A., Dr. 
Hans W. Singer, and M. Léonce Bénédite. 
Containing 208 pages of Text and Illustra- 
tions, including 12 Rembrandt Photo- 

avures, 8 Coloured Monochromes, 2 
Duplex Plates, and 144 pages of Half-tone 
Engravings, Art Wrapper, 5s. net; cloth, 
4s. 6d. net; Art Vellum, 10s. 6d. net; 
Limited Edition, bound in full leather, 
£1 1s. net. 

Undoubtedly the art gift-book of the 
year. All who possess “The Gospels in 
Art”—and the sale of that wonderful book 
is now approaching 30,000 copies—will wish 
to have a copy of this first companion 
volume on “The Old Testament in Art.” 
Here is a word of praise from a famous 
art expert and connoisseur, James Orrock, 
RI: “It is a constant marvel to me how 
works of this uniform excellence can be 
sold for 5s. This volume on ‘The Old 
Testament in Art’ is exceedingly valuable 
and delightful, probably the best of the 
series.” 

“The Old Testament in Art,” like “ The 
Gospels in Art,” is going to be the gift- 
book of the Christmas season. Every effort 
will be made to meet the great demand, 
but to insure delivery on a certain date it 
is most important that the bookseller be 
given a full week’s notice. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
The Gospels in Art. The Life of Christ 
by Great Painters, from Fra Angelico to 
Holman Hunt, the Text by Léonce Béné- 
dite, the Rt. Rev. G. A. Chadwick, D.D. 
(Bishop of Derry and Raphoe), Professor 
Henry Van Dyke, D.D., and the Rev. R. F. 
Horton, M.A.,D.D. Edited by Walter Shaw 
Sparrow. 280 pages of Text and Ilustra- 
tions, containing 6 Rembrandt Photo- 
gravures, 82 Special Plates in Coloured 
Monochrome, and more than 200 Engrav- 
ings in Half-tone, Art Wrapper, 5s. net; 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net; Art Vellum, 10s. 6d. net. 
“The Gospels in Art” has already had 
a larger sale than any other book of its 
kind published in any country in the world, 
and the demand is still so general that, 
although we have already reprinted once 
this autumn, we have recently been com- 
pelled to go to press with another edition. 
Not a day passes without orders for the 
various editions. It is admitted by every 
one that such value was never before 
offered to the public; it is admitted by 
every one that such a beautiful book was 
never before issued at the price. Remem- 
ber, only three editions of this work are 
available :—The Art Wrapper edition at 5s. 
net, the cloth edition at 7s. 6d. net, and the 
Vellum edition at 10s. 6d. net; the Limited 
Edition has long since been exhausted. 
Women Painters of the World. 
From the Time of Caterina Vigri to Rosa 
Bonheur and the Present Day. Edited by 
Walter Shaw Sparrow. Containing 330 
pages of Text and Illustrations, including 
6 Rembrandt Photogravures, 7 Pictures in 
Colour-Facsimile, 32 Plates in Mono- 
chrome, 4 Duplex Plates, and more than 
250 Pictures in Half-tone. The Text by 
Léonce Bénédite, Wilhelm Scholermann, 
Mile. Helena Westermarck, N. Jany, Ralph 
Peacock, and the Editor. Art Wrapper, 








HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 


5s. net; cloth, 7s. 6d. net; Vellum, 10s. 6d. 
net; Limits Edition, £1 1s. net. 

Every reader of these pages will be send- 
ing at least one book to some lady friend or 
relative this Christmas time. The choice 
is not easy, but here is a simple fact that 
may be of service. “Women Painters of 
the World” is without doubt the woman’s 
gift-book of the year, and, indeed, of many 
years. Published a few months ago, thou- 
sands have already heen sold in all parts 
of the“world, and we are confident that it 
will be greatly in demand as a Christmas 
gift-book. Could any book be more accept- 
able to a woman? Not merely does it for 
the first time accord women their rightful 
place in the world of art, but its appeal is 
to the very heart of womankind. The fact 
that Her Majesty Queen Alexandra 
honoured the work by graciously accept- 
ing its dedication is a proof of its value 
and excellence. 

From Bethlehem to Olivet. Pictures 
by Modern Painters from the Life of Christ. 
The Text by J. R. Miller, D.D., Author of 
“The Silent Times” Series. Edited by 
Walter Shaw Sparrow. Containing 30 
magnificent Rembrandt Photogravures, 
Plates mounted on a thick art brown paper 
(size of page 164 by 12$). Complete in 6 
parts, 1s. net each part. The complete work 
handsomely bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. net; a 
Limited Edition bound in full leather, all 
the Plates reproduced on India paper and 
specially mounted, limited to 250 copies, 
30s. net. 

The object of “From Bethlehem to 
Olivet” is to show clearly, in thirty 
popular pictures, how Christianity in Art 
is renewed for us by modern painters. The 
list of artists whose works are drawn upon 
include the names of the most celebrated 
painters of religious themes within recent 
years; for instance, W. Holman Hunt, 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bart., Ford 
Madox Brown, M. de Munkacsy, Heinrich 
Hofmann, W. A. Bouguereau, &c. As to 
the production of the work we must leave 
it to others to say. Here are two Press 
opinions:—“ The type and format of the 
publication are on the most sumptuous 
scale and wonderful value.” “ Nothing 
more artistic could possibly be given to | 
the public at such a price.” 

“From Bethlehem to Olivet” was pub- 
lished originally in six fortnightly parts, at 
1s. net each part. For presentation purposes 
the volume form will undoubtedly prove 
most popular. The work is magnificently 
produced throughout, is bound in beautiful 
white cloth, with full gold lettering, price 
10s. 6d. net, and each copy is carefully boxed 
ready for despatch. The Edition de Luxe, 
price 30s. net, with the Plates on India 
paper, is strictly limited to 250 copies. 

THIRD EDITION. 

In the Open Country. The work of 
Lucy E. Kemp-Welch. Twenty-one Studies 
and Pictures of Animals and Birds. With 
a Prefatory Note by Professor Hubert von 
Herkomer, R.A. 4 Reproductions in Colour, 
16 Rembrandt Photogravures (size of page, 


11i by 167). Art Vellum Edition limited 
to 200 copies. Edition de Luxe limited to 
175 copies. Cloth, 9s. net; Art Vellum, 


12s. net.; Limited Edition, £1 1s. net. 
Miss Kemp-Welch’s name is already a 
household word by reason of her beautiful 





pictures, and we are delighted to be able 


to present to a still wider public these 
magnificently produced specimens of her 
art. The book. has been purchased by 
many of the art connoisseurs of ‘the day, 
and has been received with universal com- 
eee It is already in a third edi- 
ion. 

The Spirit of the Age. The Work 
of Vrank Brangwyn, A.R.A. .4 Repro- 
ductions in Colour, 4 Lithographs, 12 Rem- 
brandt Photogravures (size of pages, 11% 
by 16%). Art Vellum Edition limited to 
150 copies. Edition de Luxe limited to 
75 copies. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net; Art Vellum, 
15s. net; Edition de Luxe, £1 1s.:net.: 

When a foreigner desires to draw atten- 
tion to a contemporary English painter of 
great and vigorous gifts, he .points to 
Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., as the most 
original in outlook and the most decorativ 
in treatment. Brangwyn, indeed, ; has 
“style in his blood,” a manner all his 
own; and his sympathy with the industrial 
life of our time is as memorable, in its 
own way, as that wonderful history of the 
Flemish collieries that the late Constantin 
Meunier has left us in his pictures ;and 
statuary. 

This is the second volume of the already 
famous Art of the Present Day Series.. It 
is a work of real magnificence—note the 
great size of the page, 11% by 163—a 
triumph of the art of book manufacture. 
The limited editions will, if we mistake 
not, be at a premium in a few weeks. ~ 


Ingres, Master of Pure Draughts- 
manship. 24 Rembrandt Photogravures 
of important Drawings.and Pictures, with 
an Introduction by Arséne Alexandre. - Art 
Vellum Edition limited to 150 copies, 
Edition de Luxe limited to 75 copies. Cloth, 
10s. 6d. net ; Art Vellum, 15s. net; Limited 
Edition, 21s. net. 

It is to be feared that Jean Dominique 
Ingres is not so well known in England as 
he deserves to be. Indevd, this book is the 
first which has appeared in England on his 
life and work, though experts have long 
regarded him as one of the most accom- 
plished draughtsmen in the history of Art. 
A superb gift for an art enthusiast. 


SECOND EDITION. 

Etehings by Van Dyck. 24 Plates 
Reproduced in Rembrandt Photogravure, 
the full size of the Inestimable First States. 
With an Introduction by Professor Hans 
W. Singer. Art Vellum, limited to; 200 
copies, containing 4 Carbon Print Photo- 
graphs, and 20 Rembrandt Photogravures. 
The Edition de Luxe, limited to 175 signed 
copies, with all the First States repre- 
sented in Carbon Print Photographs, (by 
W. E. Gray, Art Photographer to His 
Majesty the King), the volume bound in 
pigskin. Cloth, 9s. net; Vellum, 18s, net; 
Edition de Luxe, £3 3s. net. 

All good judges agree that Van Dyck’s 
etchings are the greatest achievements of 
their kind in the history of Art, and it is 
a matter of great importance that the 
exact reproductions of the First States 
should be brought within reach of every 
one who takes delight in masterpieces of 
pure draughtsmanship. The book contains 
twenty-two First States, and two Second 
States; it includes the famous unique 
proofs in the collection of the Duke of 
Devonshire and the Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild. 
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Page 5 of Hodder and Stoughton’s Advertisement. 
NOVELS, STORIES, AND GENERAL FICTION. 


Here are some books which have been written first of allto entertain. The very books to be 
given as Christmas presents, for recreation is the very essence of a true Christmas holiday, 


NOTE.—Nearly all the novels we have issued this season are beautifully illustrated, many in 


colours. 


Captains All. By W. W. Jacobs. 
With Illustrations by Will Owen. 
Fourth Edition, 3s. 6d. 

We have no hesitation in saying that 
“Captains All” will be without a single 
exception the most popular gift-book of 
the year. A writer such as Mr. Jacobs, 
who can call the reader out into the sun- 
shine and make him laugh until his sides 
ache and the tears run down his cheeks, is 
a true benefactor to the human race. If 
you want to laugh and make your friends 
laugh read “Captains All.” We challenge 
you to find a single person who will not 
enjoy reading it. 

I.N.R.I.: a Prisoner’s Story of the 
Cross. By Peter Rosegger. Third 
Edition, 6s. 

We were persuaded, when we undertook 
the publication of “I.N.R.L,” that we were 
issuing a work which would create a sensa- 
tion. This has indeed been the case. The 

_ story is being discussed and talked of far 
and wide. It is, indeed, a remarkable and 
impressive book, a book which Tolstoy 
might have written. 

“The story of Christ strikes us afresh, 
almost overwhelmingly, when we see it set 
orth with such infinite simplicity as in 
this book.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“The story will live among the master- 
pieces of literature, saving many from 
despair.”—British Weekly. 

Mid the Thick Arrows. By Max 
Pemberton. Illustrated, Second Edi- 
tion, 6s. 

A capital novel is Max Pemberton’s 
“Mid the Thick Arrows.” Admirable as 
Mr. Pemberton is when treating of romantic 
subjects, historical mysteries, and the 
marvels of modern science, we like him 
still better in this society love-tale, 
which begins with a wedding and ends 
with the re-union of those whom fate’s 
arrows have separated. “A real romantic 
novel of to-day...... A book full of attrac- 
tion,” says the Daily Mail. 

The Czar’s Spy. By William Le 
Queux. Illustrated, Second Edition, 6s. 

We saw the other day the advertisement 
of an American book which stated that it 
was the kind of novel which made the 
dividends of the gas company go up. That 
exactly fits “The Czar’s Spy.” It is a 
book which once taken up you cannot put 
down till it is finished. The curtain is 
rung up in the first page, and Mr. Le 
Queux gives you many hours’ continued 
entertainment and absorbing excitement. 
Here is the advice of the Daily News :— 
“For a journey we should advise rugs, a 
Bradshaw, and ‘The Czar’s Spy.’” 


Woodmyth and Fable. B 
Thompson Seton. Profuse 
trated, 5s. net. 

We have grown to expect quaintness and 
the charm of dainty imagery and humour 
from Mr. Seton’s pen, and in these respects 
“Woodmyth and Fable” is more than 
satisfying. The animal fairyland of fable 
Mr. Seton creates is not by any means an 
utterly impossible one, for although fancy 
plays its part itis fancy made the more de- 
lightful by Mr. Seton’s real knowledge. 
That “ Woodmyth and Fable ” will be one 
of the most popular gift-books of the season 
we have no doubt. 


Ernest 
Illus- 


Some typical pages from “ Captains All,” 
“T.N.R.I.,” “The Czar’s Spy,” “ Woodmyth 
and Fable,’ and “Mid the Thick Arrows” 
are given in “Fiction that Counts,” free to 
any reader on receipt of three penny stamps 
(postage). 


The Cherry Ribband. By S. R. 
Crockett. ustrated by Claude 
Shepperson. Second Edition, 6s. 

In “The Cherry Ribband” Mr. Crockett 
has reached the high water mark of his 
literary achievement. It is indeed an ideal 
romance of great deeds, great love, great 
sympathies, and, above all, it has in an 
especial degree that essence of all good 
romance—charm, Says the Daily Telegraph: 
“A thoroughly good book, and an admir- 
able piece of literary work into the 
bargain.” 


The Pilot at Swan Creek. By Ralph 
Connor. Illustrated in Colour. Second 
Edition, 5s. : 

“Any subject Ralph Connor touched he 
would make alive,” says the Westminster 
Gazette,—and Ralph Connor only touches 
the noblest subjects. 

Ralph Connor’s fine manly books are 
books for everybody, they will do every- 

.body good, they are full of life, and full of 
the best kind of life. If we were to add 
together the English and American sales 
of Ralph Connor’s books the total would 
amount to quite a million copies. 


On Company’s Service. By W. Pett 
- aa Illustrated, Second Edition, 
Ss 


We have made a speciality this year of 
bright and cheerful books. Among the best 
of such books we particularly recommend 
“On Company’s Service.” In this new book 
Mr. Pett Ridge has touched his highest 
mark. The stories bubble over with fun 
and humour, and are full of the keenest 
observation. As the Glasgow Herald truly 
remarks: “Mr. Pett Ridge can make 
us laugh almost as heartily at a railway 
waggon as Dickens could make us do at a 
chimney-can or a town pump.” 


ee orge By Alice Hegan Rice. With 
gaan llustrations, Fourth Edition, 
Ss. 


Of course you will include “Sandy” in 
your Christmas list. We expect by this 
time most of your friends have copies of 
“Mrs. Wiggs” and of “Lovey Mary ”—if 
not you will be a benefactor if you send 
them copies—and they will all be wanting 
the new book by the same author, which 
has recently been issued. “Sandy” is a 
delightful character; as one of the critics 
puts it, “as pleasant as sunshine, a real 
brick.” “Sandy ” is mdeed full of sunshine 
from beginning to end, the very book ob- 
viously for dull wintry weather. 


Jacob and John. By Walter Ray- 
mond. 6s. 

“Jacob and John” is as good a book as 
has come out of the West for a very long 
time. “Hannah, that ‘pure and patient 
soul,’ is a character whose acquaintance 
it is a privilege and delight to make,” 
says the Spectator. ‘“ There isa suggestion 
of Balzac in the clever characterisation of 
old Jacob,” says the Evening Standard. 


Peopled with a number of those quaint 
old-world folk with whose unconscious 
humour Mr. Raymond has made his 
readers familiar in his earlier works, it is 
one of the most powerful and heart-stirring 
stories published this autumn. 


Some typical pages from “The Cherry 
Ribband,” “The Pilot at Swan Creek,” “On 
Company’s Service,” “ Jacob and John,” and 
“Sandy” are given in “ Fiction that Counts,” 
free to any reader on receipt of three penny 





stamps (postage). 


White Fire. By John Oxenham. 
With 16 Full-page Iustration. 
Second Edition, 6s. - 

This is, indeed, as one of the papers 
puts it, the book for which we have al} 
been waiting. For the first time an author 
of great reputation has written a missionary 
story which will appeal to all the world, 
“White Fire” is a book full of glowing 
enthusiasm, a story of a muscular Christian, 
a magnificent figure of a man who seems to 
have stepped straight out of the pages of 
Kingsley. Says the Morning Post: “A 
clean-cut and fine drawn story of missionary 
life. One of the very best of recent books.” 


The Red Reaper. By John A. Steuart. 
Illustrated in Three Colours by Jenny 
Wylie. Sixth Thousand, 6s. A 

This is, we think we are right in saying, 
the best reviewed book of the year. “A 
masterpiece.” “Mr. Steuart breathes into 
the dry bones of history the very breath of 
life.” “ Vivid and impressive.” “Tull of 
quite extraordinary force and vigour,’—to 
quote but a few of the many expressions 
of approval. Tho Marquis of Montrose is, 
perhaps, the most romantic figure in alk 
British history, and Mr. Steuart has been 
careful to avoid all difficult Scottish dialect, 
It is a novel not only for Scotsmen, but for 
every class and country. 


Mr. Lion of London, and Some 
Affairs of the Heart. By J. J. Bell. 
Illustrated by A. S. Boyd. Second 
Edition, 5s. 

Here is another of our “look on the 
bright side” books, and although by the 
author of “Wee Macgreegor,” it is not in 
dialect. “Mr, Lion of London” is crowded 
with genuine humour; the stories are 
mainly of affairs of the heart, simple, 
charming, and altogether attractive. 
“English or Scotch,” says the Liverpool 
Post, “Mr. Bell’s clever and delightful 





sketches have an exquisite charm.” 


The Resurrection of Cynthia Day. 
By Florence Morse Kingsley.  Illus- 
trated, 6s. 


Cynthia Day, of rigorous upbringing, 
painfully narrow-minded and self-centred, 
is given by her doctor but one year’s grace 
on earth. How she lived that one short 
year, and how it altered her whole course 
of life, is the theme of this clever story. 
“The story,” says the Evening Standard, 
“is full of fun and charm. The poor little 
old maid, on whom spinsterhood had 
prematurely descended, is worthy of Miss 
Mary Wilkins.” 


A Denominational Garden. By 
Alice Hegan Rice. With TIllustra- 
tions in Colour, 1s. net. 

Perhaps nothing written by Alice Hegan 
Rice has taken so strong a hold of the 
public fancy as that delightful description 
of Miss Viny’s “Denominational Garden” 
to be found in the pages of “ Lovey Mary.” 
It is a little masterpiece of ingenuity and 
humour. The hundreds of thousands of 
Mrs. Wiggs’s admirers will be glad to 
have this beautiful little story in the form 
of a shilling booklet, beautifully illus- 
trated on every page, and neatly boxed 
ready for the post. 


Some typical pages from “White Fire,” 


and “The Resurrection of Cynthia Day” 
are given in “ Fiction that Counts,” free to 





any reader on receipt of three penny stamps 
(postage). 


“The Red Reaper,’ “Mr. Lion of Lendon,” 
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page 6 of Hodder and Stoughton’s Advertisement. 


We ask every reader to become his own reviewer—see “Fiction that 
Counts,” sent post-free on receipt of three penny stamps. 


ng Ferry. By “Q” (A. T. 
giller- couch), Second Edition, with 
S. 
re =: and inimitable ‘Q’ has 
again and again deserved well of his 
‘delectable duchy,’ but he has seldom, if 
ever, given more convincing proof of his 
loyalty than in his new and delightfully 
named romance. ‘Q’ has always been an 
artist in nomenclature ; his titles are in 
themselves enough to disarm criticism, and 
the mere name of ‘ Shining Ferry’ fills the 
impressionable reader with an agreeable 
anticipation of something rich and strange. 
anger Most of the characters in ‘Shining 
Ferry’ belong emphatically to the tribe of 
‘friendlies, and quite half-a-dozen of them 
inspire a keen longing—that most sincere 
tribute to the magical spell of the author— 
to hear more about them on a future 
occasion.” —Spectator. 


Loveday. By L. T. Meade. 
trated in Colour, 6s. 

Mrs. L. T. Meade’s stories are always 
bright and interesting, and “ Loveday” 
does not lack any of the qualities we expect 
to find in the works of this talented writer. 
The doings of Loveday, Ellen O’Connor, 
Nurse Carill, Dursley, and the ever-faithful 
Nora will certainly fulfil expectations in 
this respect. A special word must be given 
to the illustrations, which are in colour 
and produced iu the most artistic manner. 
Says the Pall Mall Gazette: “So charming 
astory has seldom come from Mrs. Meade’s 
prolific pen.” 

Mrs. Jim and Mrs. Jimmie. 
Stephen Conrad. Illustrated 
Colour, Second Edition, 5s. 

This is a book that is going to.make its 
way—of that we are certain. Itis another 
cheery book, full of sound, homely 
philosophy and kindly humour. The 
author wrote “The Second Mrs. Jim,” 
which, although published in the spring, 
is making new friends every day, and we 
strongly advise you to get both books. 
The Daily Telegraph says: “ Mrs. Jim is a 
delightful person, and Mr. Jim may count 
himself a wise as well as lucky fellow.” 


AHouse Divided. By E. M. Jameson. 
Illustrated, 6s. 

We want particularly to introduce you to 
a comparatively new writer, who, if we are 
not mistaken, is going to be one of the 
most popular authors of what, for want of 
a better name, we must call home fiction. 
Last year we published “The Pendletons.” 
Never has a book for children been better 
reviewed—“a really excellent story, we 
recommend it very heartily,” said the 
Times. And now in “A House Divided” 
the author proves that she can draw adult 
character and conduct a skilfully woven 
plot through many interesting episodes to 
a dramatic and satisfying conclusion. “A 
capital story,” says the Liverpool Post. 


The Chosen. A Love Story. By J. 
T. Findlay. 6s. 

Here is another new author whom we 
are most anxious to introduce to readers of 
this journal. We believe that “The 
Chosen” is a book far above the common 
level of fiction, a book of outstanding 
power and pathos, a strong book in every 
sense. The story is worked out with quiet 
and impressive force and complete inevita- 
bility. 

“A finely-written 
Times, 


Tllus- 


B 
in 


story,’ says the 


-ingly illustrated by Gordon Browne. 





Some typical pages from “ Shining Ferry,” 
“Loveday,” “Mrs. Jim and Mrs. Jimmie,” 
“A House Divided,” and “The Chosen” are 
gwen in “Fiction that Counts,” free to any 
reader on receipt of three penny stamps 
(postage), 


The Mother. By Norman Duncan. 
aaa Frontispiece and Decorations, 

S. 

The book is full of power and pathos, 
and the heroine is a great creation. Mr. 
Norman Duncan will be remembered as the 
author of those remarkable books, “The 
Way of the Sea” and “ Doctor Luke.” 
“The Mother” is in an entirely different 
style, like them only in one thing—its 
striking, daring originality. The beauty 
of motherhood is its theme, a theme 
worked out with extraordinary tenderness 
and skill. The tawdriness of the back- 
ground only serves as a foil for a mag- 
nificent portrayal of a mother’s love. “Mr. 
Duncan’s best book,” says the Shefield 
Telegraph. “Fullof humanity and beauty,” 
says the Westminster Gazette. 


The Heritage of the Free. 
David Lyall. Illustrated, 6s. 


We are glad to know that thousands of 
readers every year ask for “ David Lyall’s 
new story ” for presentation purposes, and 
it is pleasant to realise, too, that they are 
never disappointed with the result, for 
David Lyall is always worth reading, 
always fresh and invigorating. In “The 
Heritage of the Free” David Lyall has 
written a splendid book on a splendid 
theme—the struggle for independence in 
1843. Atsuch a time as this “The Heritage 
of the Free” is a book which will stir and 
strengthen the heart. 


By 


Bridget’s Quarter-Deck. By Amy 
Le Feuvre. Illustrated, 6s. 


Miss Le Feuvre always writes with a pur- 
pose. Her emphasis is ever on true 
ideals, and her new story, like its many 
predecessors, will inspire a multitude of 
readers with all that goes to the making of 
true womanhood. How Bridget learnt 
some of the deepest lessons of her life is 
the theme round which this sympathetic 
and natural story revolves. Those who 
have read and enjoyed Miss Le Feuvre’s 
previous novels, “ A Daughter of the Sea,” 
“Olive Tracy,” &c., will need no further 
recommendation to purchase a copy of 
“ Bridget’s Quarter-Deck.” 





The Buried Ring. By Amy Le 
Feuvre, 2s 

Every one knows of Miss Amy Le Feuvre’s 
delightful books for children, “ Teddy’s 
Button,” “ Probable Sons,” ‘“ Roses,” 
“Brownie,” and the rest, and here is 
another story equally delightful and charm- 
ay 
very charming story,” says the Spectator. 


Return. By Alice MacGowan and 

quote MacGowan Cooke. Illustrated, 
S. 

“Return” is a book which has begun 
slowly, and is as yet but little known. 
But one cannot expect a story by practically 
unknown authors to start with a rush. 
Everybody who has read “Return” likes 
it, and reviewers praise it enthusiastically. 
The strange title, by the way, is the name 
of a boy—a name given by a lonely mother 
under strange and pathetic circumstances. 
The father does return, and all ends well. 
The Daily Telegraph says that “any one 
with a taste for the romantic may take 
this book and settle down to a lengthy 
feast.” 








Some typical pages from “The Mother,” 
“The Heritage of the Free,” “ Bridget’s 
Quarter-Deck,” and “ Return” are givenin 
“ Fiction that Counts,” free to any reader on 
receipt of three penny stamps (postage). 


The Claim Jumpers. By Stewart 
Edward White. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, Third Edition, 6s. 

This new volume, by the brilliant author 
of “The Blazed Trail” and “The Silent 
Places,” is a freshly handled, breezy love 
story, the scene of which is laid in a mining 
camp of the Dakota Black Hills. A 
mingling of rollicking fun and delicate 
sentiment characterises “The Claim 
Jumpers” from start to finish. The heroine 
is one of the most winsome girls in the 
year’s fiction. “ Brisk and lively, the 
writing is excellent,” remarks the Daily 
Chronicle. 

Love, the Master Key. By Annie S. 
a Illustrated, Second Edition, 

S. ° 

This novel is an excellent example of 
Annie Swan’s art at its best, an art that 
has made her name a household word 
among all lovers of simple, domestic 
English fiction. It is emphatically a book 
for the family, the fireside, the home circle. 
It is brimful of human interest and kindly 
sympathy. “Annie Swan has written 
many pretty stories, but not one that is 
better or more successfully worked out 
than ‘Love, the Master Key,’” is the 
verdict of the Lady’s Pictorial. 


Sonny. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
With Eight Illustrations, 5s. 

Every one will read with interest Mrs. 
Ruth McEnery Stuart’s story of a child 
whose parents decided that their boy 
should be his own pilot and choose his own 
course. “Sonny” is a book of unique 
charm, full of delicate humour, and will 
make strong appeal to that vast number of 
men and women who find.in the con- 
templation of childhood a never failing 
source of genuine pleasure. 

“Sonny” will make you laugh too, and, 
perhaps, cry a little, and that after all is 
the way with most children, isn’t it? 


Partners of the Tide. By Joseph 
C. Lincoln. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece, Second Edition, 6s. 

A very original story by the author of 
“Cap’n Eri.” The two charming old maids, 
“ pretty old-fashioned craft, but seaworthy, 
both of ’em,” who “sort of compromised on 
a boy as there wan’t no bid in the man 
line,’ are delightful characters. “ The 
person of Captain Ezra Titcomb,” to quote 
the Daily Express, “compares favourably 
with David Harum.” “ Partners of the: 
Tide” is calculated to call out an extensive 
and prolonged smile upon even the severest 
countenance. 


Hector, My Dog. By Egerton R. 
Young, Author of “By Canoe and 
Dog ‘irain,” &e, Illustrated, 6s. 

The author of this book, the famous 
missionary, the Rev. Egerton Young, is 
well known as perhaps the most authorita- 
tive writer and speaker on all matters 
pertaining to native life in the Far West.. 
Mr. Egerton Young has already written 
many stirring Indian tales, which, unlike 
the ordinary books for boys, had for their 
background the results of many years’ care- 
ful observation. ‘The Spectator says:— 
“This is a delightful story in ‘auto- 
biographical’ form of wolves and dogs and 
Indians in the Winnipeg region. There is 
plenty of adventure and danger, animal 
jealousy and human love....... ‘The book is 
pleasant—fascinating indeed—and morally 
healthy.” 


Some typical pages from “ The Claim 
Jumpers,’ “Love, the Master Key,” 
“Sonny,” “ Partners of the Tide,” and 
“ Hector, My Dog,” are given in “ Fiction 
that Counts,” free to any reader on receipt of 





three penny stamps (postage.) 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s LIST 


“A New Political History of England which promises to achieve considerable 
success.” —Daity TELEGRAPH. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


Written by Various Authors, under the Direction and Editorship of the 
Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., 
President of the Royal Historical Society ; and 
REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A., Ph.D, 
Editor of the English Historical Review. 
In 12 vols. demy 8vo, each Volume having its own Index and 2 or more Maps. 


The price of each Volume will be 7s. 6d. net if sold separately, but COMPLETE SETS may be 
subscribed for through the Booksellers at the price of £4 net, payment being made at the rate of 
6s. 8d. net on the delivery of each Volume. 


VOL. II. FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO THE DEATH OF JOHN 
(1066-1216). By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, Professor of History in Yale University. With 
2 Maps. | Ready. 
“ This is a straightforward, unvarnished record of events, with only such comments as are necessary 
to disentangle them from such expressions of opinion as the most phlegmatic of mortais could hardly be 
expected to abstain from.”—Standard. 
VOL. III. FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY III. TO THE DEATH OF 
EDWARD III. (1216-1377). By T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of Medimval aud Modern History 
in the Victoria University of Manchester. With 3 Maps. (Ready. 


VOL. X. FROM THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE III. TO THE CLOSE OF PITT’S 
FIRST ADMINISTRATION (1760-1801). By the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, M.A., D.Litt., Trinity 
College, Oxford. { Ready. 

“ The history is so delightfully written that it will appeal to a far larger circle than that of historical 
students only. The general reader will thoroughly enjoy refreshing his recollections of the great events 
of those stirring times.”—Academy. 

“The name of Dr. William Hunt on the title-page has deservedly come to be regarded as a guarantee 
of sound historical workmanship. His contribution to this important series of volumes cannot fail to 
enhance his reputation.”—Athenzum. 

VOL. I. TO 1066, By Tuomas Hopexry, D.C.L., Litt.D., Fellow of University 


College, London, (In January. 
*,* FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


THE NEW RAMBLER. 
FROM DESK TO PLATFORM. 


By Sir LEWIS MORRIS, M.A., 
Hon. Fellow, Jesus College, Oxon., Author of ‘‘The Epic of Hades,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 








CONTENTS. 
ESSAYS. 
In Praise of Gardens. In a Spring Garden. 
Is the World Improving ? On Some Unaccountable Things, 
The Modern Lust for Slaughter. A New Criticism of Poetry. 
Yule-tide Then and Now. In the Confessional. 
- Religious Influence Declining ? The Simple Life. 
n Forecasting the Future. The Sherborne Pageant, 
Whe Disuse of Laughter. Concerning the Unseen. 
Some Thoughts on Modern Poetry. A Jubilee of Friendship. 
APPRECIATIONS. 
Queen Victoria: The Diamond Jubilee.—King Edward VII.: The Coronation.—The Queea.— 
Lord Salisbury. 
ADDRESSES. 


On the Place of Poetry in Education (Liverpool).—On Science and Art (Cardiff).—On a Provincial 
Institute (Llanelly).—On a School of Art (Carmarthen).—On the Education of Girls (Cardiff)—On 
Science Teaching (Pembroke).—On Libraries (Barmouth).—On Nationality (Liverpool). 


NEW COLLECTED RHYMES. By Anprew Lane. Crown 


8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


SHINTO: the Way of the Gods. By W. G. Asron. With 
14 Illustrations reproduced from Japanese Wood Engravings, 8vo, 6s. net. 

This treatise is chiefly intended as a repertory, for the use of students, of the more significant facts of 
Shinto, the old native religion of Japan before the introduction of Chinese learning and Buddhism. The 
materials have been principally drawn from the older Japanese literature, which gives a tolerably complete 
picture of this religion as practised from the seventh (and doubtless long before) to the eleventh centuries 
of the Christian Era, 


THE UNIT OF STRIFE. By E. K. Garrop. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Contents :—Introduction—The Nature of the Unit of Strife—The Nature of the Human Unit—The 
Structure of Communities—The Binding Force in Human Communities—The Unit from the Standpoint 
of History—The Unit from the Standpoint of the Individual—Moral Advance—Summary and Con- 
clusion. 


POEMS OF LOVE AND NATURE. By Leonarp A. 


RICKETT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


5 
BABIES CLASSICS. 
Chosen by LILIA SCOTT MACDONALD. 
With 67 Illustrations by ArtHuR Hvueurs. Large crown 4to, 4s. 6d. net. 

This is a delightful volume collecting the best children’s poems—Shakespeare, Bunyan, Coleridge, 
Blake, Tennyson; 23 authors in all—with a great many charmingly conceived illustrations by Mr. Arthur 
Hughes. A book to treasure among the hosts of children’s Christmas books.” —Times. 

‘A very beautifal collection of gems of poetry, sympathetically illustrated and worthily printed and 
dound.”—Spectator. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


























Books. Beautiful,» 


Messrs. GEORGE G. HARRAP and 
CO. have prepared an attractive List of 
books suitable for Christmas Gifts, 
This includes the following New Series ; 
THE KING'S TREASURY, Twenty. 
three volumes most tastefully bound in 
fullleather; THE BELLES-LETTRREg 
SERIES, Twelve volumes, edited by Mr, 
Austin Dobson, Professor F. 8. Boas, and 
others; TOLD THROUGH THE AGES 
SERIES, Five entrancing volumes for 
young readers, very attractively pro. 
duced, with many pictures; AUTO 
FUN, the book of humour of the season, 
etc., etc. 








*.* A cony of this list will be sent post. 
Sree to any address by 


GEORGE G. HARRAP and CO., 
15 York Street, Covent Garden, W.c, 


LITERARY AGENCY. 


MSS. read and placed for publication, 
Artistic and perfectly accurate TYPE. 
WRITING and printing. Translations, 
Research, Indexing, Reporting. Inquiries 
invited—GRAHAMS and CO. (Dept. L), 
34 Strand, London. 


VMEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 2%, Pun 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 g/g 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence im submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


& Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 

















Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON, Established 1752, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Peeape Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 








CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
I WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 
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Mr. ELKIN MATHEWS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE GODS OF PEGANA. By Lord 
Duxsaxy. With 8 Illustrations in Photo- 
gravure by SIDNEY H. Sime, R.B.A. Crown 

“ ht am no such big and delicate fancy 
this book for many years.” —Daily Chronicle. 

«The splendour and imagery of Mr. Sime’s 

ictures.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


P 
KING WILLIAM I.: The Conqueror (a 
Chronicle Play). By Arraur Ditton. Royal 
4s, 6d. net. P f 
stabs ‘tectable piece......a trilogy, the varied 
scenes being in strong and moving blank verse...... 
always dignified and interesting.”—Scotsman., 


THE GREEK KALENDS: a Comedy 
mainly in Verse. By ArtHur Ditton. Royal 
16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 

‘Cleverly written, both the prose and the poetry 
being of good quality.”’—Times. 

“ Full of excellent humour, and strongly suggests 
the real thing, especially in the bustling comedy 
gvenes......1n the occasional songs scattered through 
the book there is great spontaneity, with much 
sweetness.”—Evening Standard, 


SHADOW AND GLEAM. Poems by 
Lmun M. Street. Royzl 16mo, 2s, 6d. net. 
“Marked by a fine perception of the beauties of 
Nature, and a sympathy with what is forlorn and 
pitiful......It is a book that those who wish to keep 
themselves abreast of the poetic movement of the 
time cannot afford to neglect.’’—Country Life. 


STUDIES IN RHYME AND RHYTHM. 


By Cuartes F, GRinDROD. Crown 8yvo, 3s. 6d. 


“Mr, Grindrod has imagination, and writes with 
power and distinction.” —Spectator. 


THE LITTLE MERMAID: a Play in 
Three Acts. By ALEXANDRA vVoN HERDER 
(Mrs. Frederick Grantham). With Vignettes 
by Epiru Catvert. Imp. 16mo, 2s, 6d. set, 


LYRICS. By the Author of “ Erebus.” 
Royal 1émo, 2s, 6d. net. 


THE PASTOR OF WYDON FELL: a 
Ballad of the North Country. By Anice M. 
Bucston, Author of ‘‘ Eager Heart,” &. With 
a Cover Design in Black and White by the 
Author. Pott 4to, ls, net. 


LEAVES OF HOLLY FOR CHRISTMAS 
(Carols), By FREDERICK GURNEY. Royal 16mo, 
1s, net. 

VIGO CABINET SERIES.—New Volumes, 

Royal 16mo, Is. net each. 


POEMS IN PROSE FROM CHARLES 
— Translated by ARTHUR 


SEA DANGER. By R. G. Kzariner. 
SHADOWS. By Euizaseru Gipson. 
AN HOUR OF REVERIE. By F. P. 


STURM. 
“Mr. Sturm possesses ina high degree a poetic 
imagination and the command of melodious verse.” 
—Aberdeen Journal. 


SATCHEL SERIES.—New Volumes. 
Feap. 8yo, wrapper, 1s. net; cloth, 1s, 6d. net. 


THE FANCY: a Selection from the Poeti- 
cal Remains of the late Peter Corcoran (i.e., 
JouN HaMILTON Reyno.ps, the friend of Joun 
Keats). A verbatim Reprint, with Prefatory 
Memoir and Notes by Joun MAsEFIELD, and 13 
Illustrations by Jack B. Years. 

This little volume, published anonymously in 1820, 

Li to be ‘‘A Selection from the Poetical 

mains of the late Peter Corcoran, of Gray’s Inn, 

Student-at-law,” and it cannot be doubted that the 

Prefatory Memoir is in its main features autobio- 

graphical. Portions of it relate to life at Shrews- 

bury School in the palmy days of Dr. Butler. 


A MAINSAIL HAUL (Nautical Yarns). 


By JouHN MasEFIELD. With Frontispiece by 
Jack B, Yrats, 


ADMISSIONS AND ASIDES. About 
Life and Literature. By A. Sr. Joun Apcocx, 


LONDON ETCHINGS. By A. Sr. Joun 
ADCOCK. 
‘The most delicate and finished prose work that 
has so far come from this popular author's pen.” 
—Sunday Times. 
THE VIEWS OF CHRISTOPHER. With 
a Preface by CouLson KERNAHAN, 
[Second Edition. 
“This is a book to be read and re-read; it is 
unique,”—M. Times. 
NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR BOOKS. 


ADMIRALS ALL. By Henry Newsotr, 
Feap. 8vo, wrapper, ls. net ; cloth, Is. 6d. net. 
[Twenty-fourth Edition, 
THE ISLAND RACE. By Henry New- 
BOLT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. [Fifth Thousand. 
THE POETRY OF TENNYSON. By 
Henry Van Dyke, D.D. New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Thick crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. net, 
DANTE: Six Sermons, By P. H. Wicx- 
STEED, M.A, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net, 
[Siath Thousand, 


London ; ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo St., W. 





FREDERICK WARNE & CO’S 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 





A LITTLE 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 


A NEW STORY FOR CHILDREN BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE 
LORD FAUNTLEROY.” 


FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED BEFORE PUBLICATION, SECOND 
EDITION IN 


Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price 6s. 


THE PRESS.- 


PRINCESS. 


BEING THE WHOLE STORY OF SARA CREWE NOW TOLD FOR THE FIRST TIME. 
By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


Illustrated with 8 Original Full-page Plates in Colours from designs 
by Harotp Pirrarp. 


“© Between the lines of every story there is another story, and that is one that is never 
heard, and can only be guessed at by the people who are good at guessing. When I 
wrote the story of ‘Sara Crewe’ I guessed that a great deal more had happened at Miss 
Minchen’s than I had had time to find out just then. I knew, of course, that there must 
have been chapters full of things going on all thetime ; and when I began to write Sara's 
story over again, I found there were actually pages and pages of things which had 
happened, so in this new ‘ Little Prineess’ I have put all I have been able tu discover.°— 





_——$—$ 


DAINTY CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 





ILLUSTRATED BY L. LESLIE BROOKE. 
Cloth gilt, size 10 by Sin., 5s. net ; 
post-free, 5s. 5d. 


THE GOLDEN GOOSE 
BOOK. 


With 32 Full-page Coloured Plates and 64 pp. of 
Original Black-and-White Pictures 


Illustrating the old world-famed Nursery Stories of 


THE GOLDEN GOOSE. 

THE STORY OF THE THREE BEARS. 
THE THREE LITTLE PIGS. 

TOM THUMB. 


They are also issued in Two Collections entitled 


LESLIE BROOKE’S 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


In art boards, with inlet picture cloth back. 
Each 2s. 6d, net; post-free, 2s. 10d. 
Each Volume is Illustrated with 16 Full-page 
Coloured Plates and numerous Black-and- White 
Pictures. 


. —THE STORY OF THREE LITTLE 
= PIGS and TOM THUMB. 


No. II—THE GOLDEN GOOSE and 
THE THREE BEARS. 


These Stories are also published separately. 


Each containing 8 Full-page Coloured Plates and 
numerous Black-and-White Drawings. 
Size 10 in. by 8 in. 

In stiff Art Paper covers, ls. net; post free, 1s, 2d. 
“Mr. Leslie Brooke gave us real enjoyment last 
year, and when we ask fer more this Christmas he 
does not failus. He gives us the old stories which 
we like so much better than the new ones—and 
wisely, for one is never tired of seeing them 
pictured anew. His drawing—of animals, at any 
rate—is as good as Caldecott’s, and his humour 
more irresistible.’—Times. 


SECOND EDITION. 


Size 8} in. by 6} in. art boards, cloth back, inlet 
design, 2s. 6d. net; post free, 2s, 10d. 


JOHNNY CROW’S 
GARDEN. 


With 8 Coloured Plates and 39 Black-an’-White 
Illustrations by L. LESLIE BROOKE. 


“Did ever any one get such delicate shades: of 
expression into face and attitude as Mr. Leslie 
Brooke does into the animals admitted to Johnny 
Crow’s garden ?......The volume is cheerful and 
gorgeous, and funny outside and in, and seems to 
be a wonderful prize for a mere two-and-sixpence.”’ 
—Bookman. 





By BEATRIX POTTER. 
Size 7} by 5} in. i.“ pape boards, flat back, 


. 8. net. 
Also in cloth gilt, gilt edges, 2s, net. 
Postage, 3d. 


THE PIE AND THE 
PATTY-PAN. 


The Story of a little Dog and a little Cat, which 
shows how ungenteel and unwise it is to eat too 
greedily, especially when invited out to parties. 
Pussy invites the little dog ‘“‘ Duchess” to tea. How 
the little dog eats a whole pie, why he imagines he 
has swallowed a patty-pan, and how Dr. Maggotty, 
the Magpie, comes to cure him, you must get the 
book to find out. 


THE PETER RABBIT BOOKS. 


By BEATRIX POTTER. 
Size 5} by 4}, bound in two styles: cloth inlaid, 
dainty design, gilt edges, each is. 6d. net; or art 
paper, boards, flat back, each Is. net; postage 2d. 


THE TALE OF MRS. 
TIGGY-WINKLE. 


The story of Lucie, a little girl who was always 
losing her “ pockethandkins” and “‘ pinny.” Inher 
seirch for them she discovers the abode of Mrs. 
Tiggy-Winkle, a very funny old washerwoman, for 
whereas other people had curls under their caps, 
this curious person had “ prickles.’ 


Other Volwmes : 
THE TALE OF PETER RAEBIT. 
THE TALE OF SQUIRREL NUTKIN. 
THE TAILOR OF GLOUCESTER. 
THE TALE OF BENJAMIN BUNNY. 
THE TALE OF TWO BAD MICE. 





Art paper boards, flat back, size 6 by 3} in., Is. net. 
Post-free, 1s. 2d. 


THE STORY OF FOUR 
LITTLE SABOTS. 


By DORA W. PEARSALL. 
With Illustrations in Colour and Black and 
White by the Author. 

Miss Pearsall tells in simple verse the doings of 
a little Dutch maiden and her Wee Cavalier as they. 
range the sands and gather the Yellow Poppy. A 
series of charming drawings in colour shows this 
engaging sabot-shod couple at successive stages of 
their ramble. 


Size 5 by 3} in., art paper boards. gilt, price 1s. net. 
Post-free, 1s. 2d. 


THE RHYME BOOK. 


Written and Pictured by 
LENA and NORMAN AULT. 
With 24 Coloured Illustrations, 

A charming little pocket volume for wee folk, 
containing new and original Nursery Rhymes, 
which are quaintly illustrated by the clever brush 
of Mr. Ault. 








London: FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS. 


CANON MacCOLL, D.D., says :—“ It is a singularly able defence 
of Chr’stianity from the side of physical science.” 


THE CONFLICT OF TRUTH. 


By F. HUGH CAPRON, B.A., F.R.A.S., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. 
FOURTH EDITION, 10s. 6d. net. 


Extracts from the British Press :— 

“YT am enthralled by the magnificence of the reasoning and the striking 
freshness of the treatment.”—Dr. Grorar Matueson, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S.E, 

“It deserves and will reward careful perusal,”—Standard, 

Extracts from the American Press :— 

“Tt ought to sell by the tens of thousands.”—Judge Hiram L, Sister, in 
the Western Christian Advocate. 

“A mind-enlarging book.” —Zpworth Herald (Chicago). 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—An Entirely New Edition (large cr. 8vo) of 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S 
PHAN TASTES. 


With 33 New Illustrations by Artaur Huaues. Gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 

** We advise our readers to buy this new edition. If any writer of the last 
fifty years can claim the gift of ‘Celtic Magic’ it is George Macdonald, and 
*Phauntastes’ is one of the most remarkable works of his ene : 

—Speaker. 


THE DIARY OF AN OLD SOUL. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
Entirely New Pocket Edition, with a New Photogravure of the Author, cloth 
gilt, 2s, net; leather, gilt top, 3s. net. Postage, 3d. 
“To not a few this book is the most appealing of all George Macdonald's 
writings. With some it has almost replaced 4 Kempis as an aid to devotional 
thought and aspiration.”—Letter in the Spectator (Oct. 21). 








London: ARTHUR C. FIFIELD, 44 Fleet Street, E.C. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN ENGLISH. 
WAVOCAT PATELIN. 
The Popular Version of the Famous Fifteenth-Century Farce 
By the ABBE BRUEYS. 
Translated by SAMUEL F. G. WHITAKER. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 
*““REVENONS A NOS MOUTONS.,” 
** Accurate without being too literal.”—Morning Post. 
“A translation was wanted, and Mr. Whitaker has most ably achieved that 
difficult task.” — Westminster Review. 
« Reads smoothly and preserves the fun of the piece."—Manchester Guardian. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, London. 


Book-Readers can buy any Newspaper they 
like and Subscribe to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. per Annum up 

to any amount may be entered, and Books 

obtained at once in Town and a day’s 
notice in the Country. 


All the Best Books (English and Foreign) 

of the last Sixty Years, comprising over 

One Million Volumes, and all the Newest 

Works of Interest and Importance are added 

to the Library. Apply for Prospectus and 
Free Lists of New Books. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd., 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


LAMLEY AND CO., 


Discount Booksellers and Publishers, 
1, 3, and 7 Exhibition Road, S.W., 


Invite inspection of their large and interesting stock. 
CURIOUS, INTERESTING, AND OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS. 
Christmas Catalogue of New Books sent on application, post-free. Second- 

hand Catalogue just published. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. post-free. 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught, 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
GIBEABIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Centra 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmex, Lonpox. Codes: Umicopg and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 




















ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS 


In crown 8vo, suitably bound, 6s. 


FOLK-LORE OF WOMEN, By TR 
Tol by the Penh Hevcees Author of “Old English Social Life ag 


In demy 8vo, appropriately bound, 7s. 6d. net, 


THE COLLECTOR'S ANNUAL for 


1905. Edited by Georcr E. East. A manual of information on the pre. 
sent value of Pictures, Old China, Antique Furniture, Old Silver 
Miniatures, &c., as recorded in the Sales of 1905. . 


**A valuable book of reference regarding the principal articles of interest 
which have come into the market during the past year.” 
—Nottingham Daily Guardian, 


In demy 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, with Original Designs in 
3 Colours, 6s. net, 


IN THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 8 

J. C. Wricurt. y 
_ This interesting work shows the changes which have taken place in the social, 
industrial, and moral conditions of England during the last century and a half, 
and particularly illustrates the contrast between that period and the state of 
society in the present day. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 2s, 6d. net, 


THE LIFE OF THE AGES. A Viking 


Story in Verse. By FLorence Verinper, Authoress of “ Beyond the 
Sunset,” and other Verses. 


“‘ The book should be read with interest by every lover of poetry.” 
—Scotsman, 
In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE DUKE OF ENGHIEN, and other 


Poems. By F. S. Hotirnés. 


‘Interesting and pleasing. The book should find its best-pleased readers 
among those who look for verse and rhyme as giving the proper relief for 
thoughts too studious and earnest for prose.” —Scotsman. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. net. 
VOICES OF THE DESERT. By Ernust 


Favenc. With 2 Illustrations by Percy F. 8. Spence. 


“Mr. Favenc really possesses the divinus aflatus. The rhythms are always 
harmonious and sometimes haunting, the language well chosen, and the grim 
humour of the poem like ‘ Death's ‘Toast’ shows imagination of considerable 
power.”—Aberdeen Free Press, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
DR. WEYMOUTH’S NEW TESTAMENT, WITH NOTES 


Oxford India Paper, gilt edges: cloth, 3s. 6d. net; blue leather (for Presents), 


~ net, Ordinary paper: cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net; blue leather. gilt edges 
S. net. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH. 


BY THE LATE 
R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lit. 
Edited by E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach. 


** By far the best of its kind.’’-—Principal Sa.monp. 
* Really beautiful,”"—Dr, CAMPBELL MORGAN. 





London: J. CLARKE & CO. New York: BAKER & TAYLOR. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


invite inspection of their Collection of Framed 
Autotype Reproductions of Famous Works of 
Art, specially suitable for 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S 
PRESENTS. 


Framed Autotypes always prove acceptable . 

Gifts in homes of taste, and their moderate 

cost brings them within reach of most lovers 
of Art. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 
(A few doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 





Ask at all Booksellers’ and Libraries for 


THE PITY OF WAR 


Soldier Stories by F. NORREYS CONNELL. 

Including ‘‘ My Friend Yoshomai,”’ a Dramatic Story of a Japanese Officer. 
Price 48, 6d. net ; by post, 4s. 10d. 

London: HENRY J, GLAISHER, 57’ Wigmore Street, W. 
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Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co.’s List 
Of BOOKS for XMAS PRESENTS 


is so varied and extensive that it is not possible to 

include all their books in the Advertisements. They 

will, however, be glad to send post-free on application 

a complete Illustrated Guide to the purchase of Xmas 
Gift Booke. 





__ 
A Noteworthy Contribution to Historical Literature. 


MARY OF MODENA, Queen of James II. 
By MARTIN HAILE. 
With 13 Photogravures, medium 8vo, 16s. net, 

LY CHRONICLE says :—‘‘ In this profoundly interesting book Mr. 
am pao iven worthy portrayal to a singularly beautiful personality...... 
isite illustrations.” y 
eg ORLD vaya Mr. Haile is entitled to gratitude for his luminous 
d well-balanced study of one of the most critical periods of English—and, 
indeed, of European—history......This noteworthy contribution to historical 


literature.” 





Handsome Gift Books in Colour. 


THE CASENTINO & ITS STORY. 


By ELLA NOYES, Author of “Ferrara.” 


ions in Colour and many in Line by DORA NOYES. Small 

Stine crown 4to, 10s, 6d. net, 

The TIMES says:—‘‘ The illustrations, both in line and colour, are 

. ” 
ten TILY TELEGRAPH says:—‘‘A work which includes history, with 
an eloquent A of a glorious country.” 
The EVENING TANDARD says :—‘ The whole story of place and people 
is described with loving appreciation and vivid charm,” 


NORMANDY. The Scenery and Romance of its 


neient Towns. 
By GORDON HOME, 
Author of ‘* The Evolution of an English Town,” &c. 

With 25 Illustrations in Colour and many in Line by the Author, 10s. 6d. net. 

The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says:—‘ The letterpress is excellently 
done, but the charm of Mr. Gordon Home’s work lies principally in the two 
dozen colour-plates from water-colour drawings, exceptionally well reproduced 
in delicate and restrained tones, which are in delightful contrast to the 
erudities which sometimes scream from the pages of books illustrated by 
colour processes....... Altogether it is a very charming book, and the printing 
and make-up are what we always expect without fear of disappointment from 
Messrs. Dent and Co.” 


IN THE TRACK OF THE MOORS 


Sketches in Spain and Northern Africa. 


By SYBIL FITZGERALD. 
With 63 Coloured and many Line Illustrations by AUGUSTIN FITZGERALD, 
ge crown 4to, £1 1s, net. 

The ATHEN ZUM says :—** The artist shows real pn for the picturesque 
in nature and history, and has a talent for expression and an eye for colour, 
Wasted The author's treatment of Morocco and Algiers is impressionist, yet by 
no means without charm. But her handling of Andalusia and its people is 
more than mere impressionism, and deserves unqualified praise.” 


NEBULA TO MAN. 


By HENRY R. KNIPE. 

With Illustrations (14 in Colour and 56 in Tinted Half-tone) by ERNEST 
BUCKNALL, JOHN CHARLTON, JOSEPH SMIT, LANCELOT SPEED, 
CHARLES WHYMPER, EDWARD A. WILSON, and ALICE B, 
WOODWARD. Royal quarto, pp. xvi. + 251, £1 1s. net. 

In “ Nebula to Man”’ the story of the Earth is told in English verse ; and 
the Illustrations present restorations of Plants and Animals, as they probably 
appeared in life during the geological periods, 


J, M. DENT & CO., 29 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, London, 


Henry Young and Sons’ 
PUBLICATIONS, 


NOW READY. 


LIVERPOOL BANKS AND BANKERS, 
1760-1837: a History of the Circumstances which gave rise to the Industry, 
and of the Men who Founded and Developed it. By JOHN HUGHES. 
Illustrated with 25 Plates, consisting of Portraits of Local Bankers, Views 
of Old Liverpool, and Facsimiles of early Bank Notes, large post 8vo, 
7s, 6d. net, Large Paper, printed on Hand-made Paper, with Proofs of the 
Plates, limited to 100 copies, numbered, signed, and half bound in 
morocco, gilt top, 21s. net. 


THIRD IMPRESSION, SIXTH THOUSAND. 


CHARACTER AND CONDUCT: 2 Book of 
Helpful Thoughts by Great Writers of Past and Present Ages. Selected 
and Arranged for Daily Reading by the Author of ‘ Being and Doing.” 
Illustrated with a Beautiful Reproduction of Sir E. J. Poynter's ‘‘ Faithful 
unto Death,” crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net; also in various leather bindings 
from 6s, net to 12s. 6d. net. 


COTTON MERCHANTS AND COTTON BROKERS. 


GLEANINGS AND REMINISCENCES. 
By THOMAS ELLISON. With an Introduction by Sir Epwarp RusseE_. 
Portrait, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

A work of great importance to those interested in the history of Liverpool 
from 1757 to 1882. The author was one of the best known cotton brokers on 
the Liverpool Exchange, and his reminiscences of ‘Corners, Crises, 
Brokers,” &c,, are very entertaining. 

FOR SUNDAY AFTERNOON READING, 


WILLIE WEE’S ARM CHAIR, and other 


. Stories for Children, Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 











12 SOUTH CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO, 


Lhe Favourite Journal 
of Britons Abroad. 


To the roaming and the settled Britisher, 
leading a sequestered life beyond the seas, 
the “Daily Mail” Overseas Edition comes 
as a thrice welcome, friendly weekly mes- 
sage from the “Old Country.” In addition 
to tts being a gratifying token of remem- 
brance from the “old folks,” it forms a 
complete weekly summary of Home and 
Foreign News, and by means of its Home 
Shopping Scheme enables Britishers abroad 
to Shop by Mail—on the very best terms 
—in the English Markets. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 7s. 


Post-free to any part of the World. 


A Specimen Copy will be mailed free on 
receipt of postcard. All communications 
to be addressed :— 


CHIEF CLERK, 
Overseas ‘‘Daily Mail,” 
3 Carmelite House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


A NEW AND EPOCH-MAKING BOOK SUITABLE 

FOR PRESENTATION TO ARCHITECTS, 

ARCHAZZOLOGISTS, CLERGYMEN, AND ALL 
INTERESTED IN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


Imperial 8vo (10jin. by 74in.), 800 pa:ses, handsomely bound in art canvas gilt, 
price 31s. 6d. net, 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN 
ENGLAND 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ORIGIN AND DE- 
VELOPMENT OF ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHI- 
TECTURE FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST 
TO THE DISSOLUTION OF THE 
MONASTERIES. 


By FRANCIS BOND, M.A, 


With 1,254 Illustrations, comprising 785 Photographs, Sketches, 
and Measured Drawings, and 469 Plans, Sections, Diagrams, and 
Moldings. 


A Catalogue of further Publications on Art and Architecture, including many 
finely Illustrated Books suitable for presentation, will be sent post-free on 
application. 


B. T. BATSFORD, Publisher, 94 High Holborn, London. 
MACMILLAN’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 


With numerous Maps and Plaus based upon the latest information 
and prepared expressly for these Guides, 


Globe 8vo. 


EGYPT AND THE SUDAN. 


Including a Description of the Route through Uganda to Mombasa. With 
35 Maps and Plans, Third Edition, 5s. net. 
PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 


With 18 Maps and Plans, Third Edition, 5s. net. 


PALESTINE AND EGYPT. 


With Maps and Plans, Complete in 1 vol., Second Edition, 10s. net, 


THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN, 


Including Greece and the Greek Islands, Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, kc, Second Edition, with 27 Maps and Plans, 9s. net. 


THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 
Including Southern Spain, Northern Africa (Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, and 
Tripoli), Sicily, Malta, Corsica, kc. Second Edition, with 21 Maps and 
Plans, 9s, net. 

















MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London, 
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T. N. Foulis’ New Publications. 
SIR HENRY IRVING. By Hatpane Macraty. Bound 


in attractive cover, 2s. net; in boards, 2s. 6d. net. This cleverly written 
Monograph, enhanced by Ten Illustrations from the drawings of the 
Beggarstaff Brothers, Gordon Craig, Joseph W. Simpson, and others, forms 
a most attractive work, which no admirer of the great actor should fail 
to possess. 

“ Sympathetic and brilliant little study.”—Daily Chronicle. 

THE ART OF THE THEATRE. By E. Gorpon Craia. 
Together with Preface by R. GrRanHam Ropertson. Quarto. With Seven 
Full-page Illustrations, 1s. net. Edition on Hand-made Paper (150 
copies), 2s. 6d. net. 


SPIRIT OF THE AGE SERIES. A Series of Studies 
of the Life, Genius, and Achievement of the great spirits of the age in 
Art, Literature, Music, and Politics. In decorated fold-in paper cover, 
ge “i? Half-tone Illustrations, 6d.net. In boards, with buckram back, 

8. net. 
I. WHISTLER: BUTTERFLY, WASP, WIT, MASTER OF THE ARTS, 
ENIGMA. By Hatpane Macratu. (Sixth Thousand.) 
II. R. L. S. By E. Buanryre Stmpson. 6d, and 1s. Editions, with Four 
Illustrations, ready. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS OF OLD JAPAN. By Stewart 
Dicx. With 30 Full-page Illustrations. Bound in buckram, 3s. 6d. net. 
“*It would be hard to find a better or more attractive introduction to the 
intimate study of artistic Japanesery."—Scotsman. “Charmingly got up, 
and no student of Japanese art can afford to do without it.”—Academy. 
ARTIST’S EDITION, with nese “ Design in Gold and Colours on Cover, 
s. net. 


ld 

LIFE OF OMAR AL-KHAYYAMI. By J. K. M. 
Surrazi. With Persian Decorations throughout in Gold and Colours. 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Edition de Luxe, with covers hand illuminated in 
Persia. 250 copies, 2ls.net. This edition is a beautiful example of the 
book illumination indulged in by the nobility of that country. 

“This is the most important contribution to Omar criticism that has yet 
appeared. We recommend it to all students of philosophy and literature.”— 
Glasgow Herald. ‘*Mr. Shirazi shows us the real Omar.’’—Newcastle 
Chronicle. ‘*Of exceptional interest and importance......No student of the 
poet can afford to overlook it.”—Liverpool Courier. 

PERSIAN POET SERIES. Fully Decorated on Covers 
and Titles in Gold and Three Colours with Designs done in Persia specially 
for the Publisher. 1s. net. I. Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam. Fitz- 
Gerald's Translation. II. Hafiz: the Prince of Persian Lyric 


S. 
The most popular Nature Book of the Season. 

I GO A-WALKING: THROUGH THE LANES 
AND MEADOWS. By Rev. C. A. Jonns, F. H. Carrutuers Goutp, 
and others. An attractive book describing and picturing the birds, nests 
and animals of our countryside, containing 70 Illustrations from photo. 
graphs by CuarLes Re1p WisHaw. Bound in cloth, 8vo, 120 pp., 2s. 6d. net 

THE FOOTPATH WAY: an Anthology for those 
who travel by countryside. Compiled by A. H. Hrart. Containing many 
copyright poems and prose pieces by R. L. S., George Merepiru, 
RIcHARD JEFFERIES, NORMAN GALE, and others. 300 pp., bound in cloth 
and gilt, 2s. 6d. net ; in rough green leather and gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE FOUR GARDENS. By Handasyde. A delightful 
volume dealing with the romance and sweet-scented memories of the old- 
fashioned garden. 130 pp., in decorated cover, bound in stiff boards, 1s, 
net ; in Jap vellum and gilt, 2s. 6d. net, 

THE BOOK OF CUT FLOWERS. By RB. P. Broruers- 
ToN. Crown 8vo, 300 pp., 3s. 6d. net. A complete guide to the preparing, 
arranging, and'preserving of flowers for all decorative purposes, With 
many Illustrations in Line, Half-tone, and Colour. 


3 FREDERICK ST., EDINBURGH ; & 35 LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, 


XMAS NUMBER OF THE ‘*‘ ART JOURNAL.” 
NOW READY, price 2s. 6d, net ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s, net. 


THE ART ANNUAL, 1905. 
Consisting of the LIFE and WORK of 
FRANK DICKSEE, R.A. 


By E. RIMBAULT DIBDIN. 
With numerous Illustrations, onetine 3 Photogravures printed separately 
and. 





A POPULAR GIFT-BOOK. 


Price 21s. net; or with Large Photogravure of “THE MAGIC 
CRYSTAL,” after FRANK DIcKSEE, R.A., price 23s, net. 


THE 


ART JOURNAL VOLUME, 1905. 


With 24 Etchings, Photogravures or Plates in Colours, and nearly 
700 Illustrations in the Text. 


Telegraph.—* Not a dull page between its covers.” 
Standard.—“ Exquisite reproductions of works of art.” 


VIRTUE and CO., 7 City Garden Row, City Road, London, N. 


SEYMOURVANDELEUR 
By Colonel MAXSE, c.B., D.s.O. 


(Coldstream Guards.) 





12/6 POST-FREE ANYWHERE. 12/6 





“NATIONAL REVIEW” OFFICE, 
23 Ryder Street, St. James’, London, S,W. 





es, 


A NEW VOLUME 


By LADY LINDSAY. 
GODFREY’S QUEST, 


A Fantastic Poem, 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net, 





at, pce ae 
Some Opinions of the Press :— 


“A poem in blank verse (touched throughout with Lady 
Lindsay's fine poetic vein) of the wanderings of an idealist, who 
” 

as a boy, sets out to seck the Sun-King’s Palace.”—TZimes, 


“ Both the central idea, and 
the expression of it, will appeal 
toall truelovers of fantasy. The 
little volume has a wide com- 
pass of variety in scene and 
emotion, the spell of the quiet 
pathos for which Lady Lindsay 
has so delicate a touch.” 

—LEvening Standard, 


“Tt is a work quaintly 
imagined, enriched with 
several lyrics that invite 9 
musical setting, and gemmed 
with some lovely lines and 
others of a bold beauty,” 

—Dundee Advertiser, 


“Lady Lindsay has a large 
and ever-increasing public, who 
love her simplicity, her deep 
sympathy, her natural piety, 
They look to her to carry on 
the old traditions of British 
poetry unaffected by passing 
fashions. Her new volume is 
just what her public expectand 
demand of her.”’— (Queen, 


“The work is made interest- 
ing by the skilful management 
of the story, which varies 
scene, action, feeling, and 
situation with a charming 
freshness of invention ; while 
its graceful and accomplished 
poetic art makes it often 
impressive and always enjoy- 
able.” —Scotsman. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO, (Li17ep), 
DRYDEN HOUSE, 43 GERRARD STREET, W. 


C. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ BOOKS. 


PORTRAITS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


Historic and Literary. 


By C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE. 
Translated by KATHARINE P. WORMELEY & GEORGE BURNHAM IVES. 
Uniform with “ Portraits of the Seventeenth Century.” With 27 Illustra. 
tions, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, in box, 21s, net. 


THE LIFE OF GOETHE. 
By ALBERT BIELSCHOWSKY. 
Authorised Translation from the German, by WILLIAM A. COOPER, 
Illustrated, 3 vols. large 8vo, cloth, 15s. net per vol. Vol. I, Ready. 


ROMANCE OF THE FRENCH ABBEYS. 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. 
A delightful blending of history, art, and romance. It fully carries out 
Guizot’s suggestion : ‘If you are fond of romance, read history.” 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, uncut edges, in box, with 61 Illustrations, 15s, net, 
By the Same Author. 
ROMANCE OF THE FEUDAL CHATEAUX. 
ROMANCE OF THE RENAISSANCE CHATEAUX. 
ROMANCE OF THE BOURBON CHATEAUX. 


At the SIGN of the JACK-O’-LANTERN. 


By MYRTLE REED. : 
** Provides material for much boisterous humour and a pleasant love a 
—i¥ 5 


Other Books by Miss Reed: 


LD LACE. THE MASTER’S VIOLIN. 
SATGROUS AEP:S [34th Thousand, [29th Thousand, 


HE SPINSTER BOOK. CIAN. 
T ith ‘Thousand. LOVE LETTERS OF eT onoand 


THE SHADOW OF VICTORY. LATER LOVE LETTERS OF A 
THE BOOK OF CLEVER BEASTS. | MUSICIAN. [18th Thownnd 
[4th Thousand. 'PICKABACK SONGS. 


All the above Volumes are published at 6s. each. 
*,* Please send for Descriptive List of Miss Reed’s Novels. 


PHILIPPINE LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


By JAMES A. LE ROY. Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, net. 

















Illustrated Christmas List Now Ready. 
24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; and NEW YORK. 
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SEELEY & GO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ 
DISCOURSES. 


Ldited, with Introductions and Notes on Text and Illustrations, 


By ROGER FRY. 
With Thirty-three Full-page Illustrations, extra crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“The clearness of type and general attractiveness of format make this a 
very desirable edition of the ‘ Discourses.’......It is rendered of great value 
by the critical introduction which it contains...... The interest of the plates 
is further enhanced by Mr. Fry's brief appreciations of the various artists.” 

—Athenzum, 

« An altogether admirable issue...... Few more searching, well-balanced, and 
subtle essays have of late years been writteu than Mw Fry’s introduction.” 

— Western Daily Press. 


THE CATHEDRAL BUILDERS IN 
ENGLAND. 


By EDWARD S. PRIOR, M.A., F.S.A., 
Author of “A History of Gothic Art in England,” &c. 


With Four Plates in Colour, and Thirty-three other Illustrations, 5s, net; 
or in cloth, 7s. net. 





* An extremely suggestive and stimulating essay......Certainly gives renewed 
interest to the study of the Cathedrals.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“One of the fine ‘Portfolio Monographs.’...... The reader can hardly fail 
to derive keen artistic pleasure from the series of illustrations,”—Scotsman. 


OXFORD. By AnprEw Lanc. With Fifty Ilustra- 
tions by J. H. Lorimer, R.S.A., J. Pennell, &c. Including a Frontispiece 
in Colour, New Edition. Extra crown 8v¥o, 6s, 

“A very attractive edition of Mr. Andrew Lang’s erudite and entertaining 
work.” —World. 


THE GOLDEN RECITER. Recitations and 
Readings from Kipling, Stevenson, Thomas Hardy, Austin Dobson, 
Conan Doyle, Christina Rossetti, A. W. Pinero, tc. With a Prac- 
tical Introduction by CAIRNS JAMES, Over 700 pages, extra crown 8vo, 
3s. 

Also a Thin-Paper Focket Edition, gilt edges, 5s. 
“Caters for every mood and every audience, and is quite absorbing too as a 

volume for general reading.” —Bookman, . 

“Mr, Cairns James contributes some admirably practical remarks on the 
reciter’s art.” —Athenzum, 


MISS MARSHALL'S NEW STORY. 
HIS MOST DEAR LADYE. A Story of the 


Days of the Countess of Pembroke, Sir Philip Sidney’s Sister. By 
BEATRICE MARSHALL, Author of “The Siege of York,’ &, With 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 

* An effective and beautiful story.”—Guardian. 

‘Related with the ease, delicacy, and subtle power that stamps excellent 


work,” —Leeds Mercury. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CROWN OF PINE. A Tale of Corinth 
and the Isthmian Games. > the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, Author of 
“Stories from Homer,” &c. ith 8 Coloured Illustrations by George 
Morrow. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“The story gives a vivid picture of Corinth at the height of her glory.” 
— Graphic. 
“ Professor Church has an enviable faculty of making a simple story the 
vehicle of much sound scholarship and historical knowledge.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 


THE LAST OF THE WHITE COATS. A 
Story of Cavaliers and Roundheads. By G. I. WHITHAM. With 8 
lilustrations in Colour by Oscar Wilson. Extra crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 

“A story of great interest...... Cannot fail to arouse the young reader's 
sympathy ina very high degree.”—Glasgow Herald, 
* Full of life and go.’’--Graphic, 


THE LITTLE COLONEL IN ARIZONA. 
= A. F. JOHNSTON, Author of * The Little Colonel's House Party,” &c. 
ith 8 Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“Written with crispness and lively humour......A most acceptable volume.” 
—Scotsman, 


THE ROMANCE LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 


With many Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, each 5s. 
“* Gift-books whose value it would be difficult to overestimate.” —Standard. 


THE ROMANCE OF INSECT LIFE. By 
Epmunp Sgxovs, Author of “The Romance of the Animal World.” 
“A work that well merits that alluring title.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“Most interesting descriptions of strange and curious inhabitante of the 
insect world......in free and charming exposition and narrative.” 
—Educational Times. 


THE ROMANCE OF MODERN MECHA- |. 


NISM. By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, Author of “The Romance of 
Modern Exploration,” &c. 
‘ Bright and readable.”—Academy. 
“The charm of each book is that, being written in non-technical language, 
its contents can be readily understood by all.”—Field. 


THE ROMANCE OF MODERN ELECTRI- 


CITY. By CHARLES R. GIRSON. 


“The author deserves hearty congratulations for the excellent manner in 
which he makes intelligible to the humblest mind the most complex subject.’’ 
—Duily News. 


London : SEELEY and CO., Limited, 38 Great Russell Street, 





NELSON’S 
NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


As last year, a special feature of Messrs. Nelson’s 

New Publications is the inelusion of exquisite 

Coloured Plates greatly adding to the attractive- 
ness of the books at no increase of cost. 


By Sir W. LAIRD CLOWES and 
6/- ALAN H. BURGOYNE. 6/- 


A New Book about the Navy. Twenty Mlustrations in 
Monochrome. 


TRAFALGAR REFOUCHT. 


A splendid book for lads, who will find in it a fund of thrilling excitement, 

whilst gaining much information about the Navy. All the knowledge of a 

great naval expert has been concentrated on the effort to depict a magnificent 

sea-fight fought under steam, and with the tremendous weapons and 
murderous possibilities of the day. 








At &s, 
EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN’S New Volume. 


Smouldering Fires. 


This, the sixteenth annual addition to a long list of charming 
romances of history, is a tale of the terrible catastrophe at 
Martinique, which became historical so recently as 1902. Six 
Coloured, Illustrations by E. SHEPARD. 


New Story by E. L. HAVERFIELD. 


The Ghost of Exlea Priory. 
A capital story, telling of the trials and troubles of a little girl 
at school, the tradition of the Priory ‘‘ ghost” adding a touch 
of romance and leading to a pleasant dénvuement. Six Coloured 
Illustrations by Miss N, TENISON. 

A New and Captivating Historical Romance by 
C. W. WHISTLER. 

A King’s Comrade. 

The author’s talent for making events of long past history 


live again is brought to bear on this story with the usual happy 
results. Six Coloured Illustrations by A. F, SKINNER, 


By GERALDINE MOCKLER. 


The Heiress of Aylewood. 
A story that will captivate girls. Six Coloured Illustrations 
by Miss N. TENISON. 
At 3s. 6d, 
By ELIZA F. POLLARD. 


Soldiers of the Cross. 
The brilliant colours of Spanish life in the picturesque days of 
Ferdinand and Isabella form the background to an enthralling 
story of adventures with the warlike Moors. Four Coloured 
Illustrations. 
A New Historical Tale by 
EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 


In Northern Seas. 


Four Coloured Illustrations, 
By EDWARD STEP. 


A Naturalist’s Holiday. 
A thoroughly interesting and instructive description of animal 
life in the sca and on the rocks. Profusely Illustrated. 
At 2s, 6d, 
By TOM BEVAN. 


Red Dickon, the Outlaw. 
A title that will whet the imagination of a boy, and lead him 
to expect a thrilling tale of “red rebellion,” outlawry, and 
wild adventure, in none of which particulars Mr. Bevan’s 
story will disappoint him. Two Coloured Illustrations by 
WALTER GRIEVE, 
By M, KIRLEW. 
Famous Sisters of Great Men. 
Henrietta Renan, Dorothy Wordsworth, Mary Lamb, and 
Fanny Mendelssohn. 
At 1s. 6d, 
By H. ROBERTON. 


John Knox’s Bairns. 
A most seasonable reward book for this, the year of the.Great 
Reformer’s quatercentenary. Two Coloured Illustrations by 
WALTER GRIEVE. 


*,* Write for Complete Catalogue, post-free on application. 


THOMAS NELSON and SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C.; Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 
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THE BOY TRAMP. 
By THOMAS COBB. With 22 Original Illustrations. 
See CHATTERBOX New Vol., 3/- and 5/- 


CRUISERS IN THE CLOUDS. 
An Account of Ballooning from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
With 12 Original Illustrations. 

See CHATTERBOX New Vol., 3/- and 5/- 


INSECT WAYS AND MEANS. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.8., A.L.S., Natural History Museum, South 
Kensington. With 36 Illustrations drawn by A. T. Etwes under the 
direction of Mr. Pycrart. These interesting papers are the result of 
personal observation and contain many new facts. 


See CHATTERBOX New Vol., 3/- and 5/- 


PUZZLERS FOR WISE HEADS. 
See CHATTERBOX New Vol., 3/- and 5/- 


ANIMAL MAKESHIFTS. 
By EDITH CARRINGTON. With 12 Illustrations by A. T. Exwrs. 
See CHATTERBOX New Vol., 3/- and 5/- 


AFLOAT ON THE DOGGER BANK. 
By H. C. MOORE A Story of Adventure in the North Sea and in China. 
With 28 Original Illustrations. 

See CHATTERBOX New Vol., 3/- and 5/- 

PENNY TOYS. 


An Account of Toys Sold in the Street. With 36 Examples. 
See CHATTERBOX New Vol., 3/- and 5/- 


WONDERFUL CAVERNS. 
By HELENA HEATH. With 11 Original Illustrations. 
See CHATTERBOX New Vol., 3/- and 5/- 


€& HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
True Tales of the Year 1805. With 8 Original Illustrations. 
See CHATTERBOX New Vol., 3/- and 5/- 


MOST POPULAR ANNUALS. 


DO NOT. BE PUT OFF. INSIST on having CHATTERBOX, THE 
PRIZE, SUNDAY, and LEADING STRINGS. These Annuals have defied 
competition, for the Proprietors have justly prided themselves upon giving to 
the lic the greatest value for money. The contents of CHATTERBOX, 
THE PRIZE, SUNDAY, and LEADING STRINGS are thoroughly whole- 
some—see the thousands of favourable notices in the leading papers, 


CHATTERBOX Yolume 


Illustrated paper boards, 3s.; extra cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5s. 
416 Large Pages, 12 Coloured Plates, considerably over 200 Original 
Illustrations. 


Also Weekly, 4d.; Monthly, with Coloured Plate, 3d. 


“' Publishers in describing their own books are frequently apt to say of them 
little more than they deserve, but the publishers of Chatterboz are not guilty 
im describing it as ‘the most popular volume for children ever published.’ 
Both pictures and letterpress are very good.’’—Schol Guardian. 


THE PRIZE 4x arts FOR 1905 


is NOW READY. 


THE PRIZE THE PRIZE. 


The New Volume is most attractive, and contains 13 beautiful 
Coloured Plates from original paintings, besides numerous high- 
elass Illustrations. The New Volume is bound to suit the wishes 
of every one. 

In paper, 1s. 2d.; pictorial boards, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 





Es 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS FROM: 
THE DE LA MORE PRESS LIST, 


(COMPLETE CATALOGUE WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION,) 


THE DE LA MORE BOOKLETs, 


“The ‘De La More Booklets’ are a happy idea. If the De 
La More Press can make such masterpieces into common presenta 
they will be doing a great service.” —Athenzwm. 


CHartzes Lamp’s “ Dream| Sueniny’s “ Aponars.” 
CHILDREN” AnD “Tue CuItp | Byron’s “Hrsezrw Metopies” 
ANGEL.” Miuton’s “ Lyorwas.” 

Wasuinaton Invine’s CaBLYLE ON SHAKESPEARE, 

“Curistmas Day.” | GortHE ON SHAKESPEARE. 

Rossrrti’s “Hanp anv Sout.”| Emmrson on SHAKESPEARE, 

Mitton’s “ Mornine oF CoLERipGe’s “ ANCIENT 

Curist’s Nativity.” Marrer.” 

Keats’ “Eve or Sr. Aanzs.” |Sazuuey’s “Croup,” “§xy. 

Worpswortn’s “Op on LARK,” AND “ West Winn.” 
Immorratity.” | Keats’ “ Opzs.” 





Size 34 by 6 in. Printed on fine paper and artistically bound. 

Price 6d. net each in art wrappers; three in a box for ls, 6d, 
net, or six in a box for 8s. net. Also bound in moreen gilt and 
gilt edges 1s. 6d. net, or in full lambskin, extra gilt and gilt edges, 
2s. 6d. net. oe 4 





CALENDARS. 


THE NELSON CALENDAR FOR 1906. With Ilus.- 
trations and a Naval Event for every day. Complete in 


box, 2s. 6d, net. 
THE DANTE CALENDAR FOR 1906. Illustrated by 


Buancun MoManvs. Complete in box, 2s. 6d. net. 


ENGAGEMENT CALENDAR FOR DESK USE. Six 
cards, containing space for each day of the year. Artistically 


printed and decorated, 1s. net. 
THE SPEAKING DAYS’ CALENDAR. Compiled by 


Lapy Sryrmour. Small 8vo, Is. net. 
Contains a most interesting set of quotations on specially 
selected and classified subjects covering a wide range of 
literature. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
THE BOOK PRAISED BY RUSKIN. 


GAMMER GRETHEL’S FAIRY TALES. A New 
Edition of these stories, in which the original and” best 
English translation, by Epaar Taytor, is used, and Crurx- 
SHANK’S inimitable Illustrations are reproduced in Facsimile. 
Mr. Laurence Housman contributes a Preface. New and 
attractive cover design printed in colours. Full gilt 
edges, 5s. 

(The previous edition at 3s. 6d. net can also be supplied.) 





PUNCH says;—“ No nursery would be complete without a HUMPTY DUMPTY SONGS. Being Nursery Rhymes 


$ Chatterbox, and as a reward to keep him quiet ‘The Prize’ would 
come in useful. Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., Ltd., can supply 
both of them.” 


set to Original Music by Josrpa# Moorat, Drawn and Illus- 
trated by Paut Wooprorrz. Square 4to, with cover design 
in red and chrome, 6s, net. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says:—“ As a present for) ona pr iaHT STORIES. By “Hos,” with Coloured 


young children it would be difficult to find a better.” 


Nee 


How to make a Sunday a Happy Day for Children. 





Illustrations by Dororay Hinton. A book of charming 
fairy stories by a new writer, 3s, 6d. 


PURCHASE A COPY OF MRS. BARBAULD’S HYMNS IN PROSE FOR 


416 Large om if 
n 
Pages. ) U N D A Y Ilusteations. 


CHILDREN. Handsomely printed in large type on fine 
paper, with Frontispiece, red cloth back and artistic boards, 
gilt, and gilt edged, 2s. 6d. net.: . 

This book forms a most delightful gift for a little girl. It is 


daintily bound and beautifully printed, and has a most sumptuous 


The TIMES says:—“‘ NOTHING BETTER: Wecan imagine ) ye refined appearance. 


nothing better calculated to encourage reasunable Sunday observance 
in the school-room and nursery.” 
The SPECTATOR says:—‘‘A DIFFICULT PROBLEM 





An excellent present for a boy. 


SOLVED.’ The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in ALL ABOUT SHIPS AND SHIPPING. 


these pages as well as it can be solved anywhere.” 


New Volume now ready. Coloured boards, 3s.; cloth bevelled, gilt edges, 5s. 
Weekly Nuambers, 4d. ; Monthly Part, 3d. 





cc 


THE BaBy’s | LEADING 
ANNUAL, | STRINGS. 


New Volume now réady. Pictorial boards, 1s. 64. ; cloth, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ Nothing could be better.” 


SHORT WORDS. 
LARGE TYPE. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd, 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK OF NAUTICAL INFORMATION. 


New Edition, Revised and considerably Enlarged by Com- 
mander Dowuine, R.N.R., Master Mariner, English and 
Japanese Mercantile Marine. Preface by Lieut. Ramsay 
Farrrax, R.N. With 7 Coloured Plates and many Ilustra- 
tions in the Text, and a Map, specially designed attractive 
Cover, stamped in Colours, 5s. net. 


“In every way this is one of the most complete little manuals 


of the sea and the sea-services we have seen.”—Lloyd’s Weekly. 


London: ALEXANDER MORING, Ltd., The De La M ore Press 





8 PATEBNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 





32 George Street, Hanover Square, W. 
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mESSRS. BELL'S GIFT-BOOKS. 


Miniature Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application. 





VARIORUM EDITION OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER: 
THE WORKS OF 
FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND 
JOHN FLETCHER. 


Edited by A. H. BULLEN. In 12 vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each. 
Vols, I. and IT, now ready. 


Vol. II. contains:—‘‘The Elder Brother,” Edited by W. W. Gree; “The 
Spanish Curate” and ‘‘ Wit without Money,” Edited by R. B. McKrrrow; 
‘“‘Beggar’s Bush,” Edited by P. A. DanteL; and “The Humorous 
Lieutenant,” Edited by R. Warwick Bonn. Witha Portrait of Fletcher 
from the Painting in the National Portrait Gallery. 


«We content ourselves with pronouncing the edition the greatest gift for 
which the Shakespearian student had to hope.”—Notes and Queries. 


Post 8vo, 6s, net. 


STUDIES IN POETRY AND CRITICISM. 


By J. CHURTON COLLINS. 

Coxtents.—The Poetry and Poets of America—The Collected Works of 
Lord Byron—The Collected Poems of William Watson—The Poetry of Mr. 
Gerald y—Miltonic Myths and their Authors—Longinus: a Greek Criti- 
cism—The True Functions of Poetry, 


Crown 8yo, 6s. net. 


INTERLUDES IN VERSE AND PROSE. 


By the Right Hon, Sir GQ9EORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart. 
“ This is a capital book, with summer lightning of wit on every page.’ 
—Morning Post. 


With nearly 100 Illustrations, small 4to, 10s, 6d. net. 
RICHARD COSWAY, R.A. 
By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


“Dr, Willismson has written a fascinating volume, one which should rank 


high as an authoritative work of an interesting art personality.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 


Medium 8vo, with Title-page, End-Papers, and Cover Peiges by the Author, 
and numerous Illustrations, 10s, 6d. ne 


IDEALS IN ART. 


Papers Theoretical, Practical, Critical By WALTER CRANE, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BRITISH ARTISTS 


SERIES. 
TURNER. 


By W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. With 4 Coloured Plates and numerous 
other Lilustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


Previously published in this Series, profusely Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net each. 


REYNOLDS. GAINSBOROUGH. 
BURNE-JONES. LEIGHTON. 

MILLAIS. ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE 
ROSSETTI. PAINTERS. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
Post 8yo, 7s. 6d, Also 75 Tall Copies on Japanese Vellum, 21s. net, 
POEMS BY TENNYSON. 
Illustrated by ELEANOR FORTESCUEL-BRICKDALE. 
“A delightful volume and an ideal gift-book.”—Guardian. 
With Numerous Full-page Plates and other Illustrations, post 8vo, 6s. net. 


HOW TO COLLECT BOOKS. 


By J. HERBERT SLATER, Editor of ‘‘ Book Prices Current,” Author of 
“The Romance of Book Collecting,” &e. 


‘Well deserves the attention of connoisseurs as well as. those mere 
beginners to whose special needs it has been the writer’s avowed object to 
minister.”—Daily Telegraph. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. 


Fourth Edition. 5s. net. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. 


Seventh Thousand, 5s. net. 


HOW TO COLLECT OLD FURNITURE. 
Third Edition, 6s, net. 
HOW TO IDENTIFY 
PORTRAIT MINIATURES. 


Second Edition. 6s. net, 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
W.c, 


London : 
PORTUGAL STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, 





The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says:—Napoleon I. we know, 
Napoleon (11. we despise, but 
WHO WAS NAPOLEON I1.? 

NAPOLEON. Il. was an unknown personality ; Re ecnee to some he is still the 
gap or mystery in the trio. a a aaa “L’Aiglon” which 
perhaps lifted the veil. But u pn WERTHEIMER’S 
great work, “THE DUKE oF ‘REICHSTADT.” we present a graphic 
description of those stirring sey and a full- ee picture of the most 
pathetic figure in the ni mtury—Ni ill-starred son, pro- 
claimed by his father King of ‘Rome ne Napoleon IL 


THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT. 
By PROFESSOR WERTHEIMER. 

The MORNING POST says:—* His teachers would not tell him the truth 
about his father. ‘ Why was I called King of Rome ?’ he asked Collin. * That 
belongs to the time when your father’s rule extended so tar.’ *Did Rome 
belong to my father, then?’ asked the Prince. ‘* Rome belongs to the Pope as 
a sacred gift.’ ‘ Where is he now?’ asked the Prince. ‘In Rome,’ was the 
reply. ‘ My father is in the East Indies, { think.’ ‘Ah, no,it isnetso. ‘Or 
perhaps he is in America?’ said the Prince. *Why should he be there?’ r 

Collin replied. ‘Where is he, then?’ asked the boy. ‘I cannot tell you.’ 
* The ladies said he was once in England,’ said the Prince, ‘and had escaped 
from there.’ ‘That is a mistake,’ replied Collin. , You know, Priuce, how 
often you misunderstand things.’ ‘ Yes, of course,’ said the boy. ‘It seems 
to me that I have also heard it said he was in exile.’ ‘How could that be 
possible or probable?’ was the reply. ‘The boy laughed, and said, ‘Of course 
not,’ It may be questioned if there is a more pathetic interview in history.” 


THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT. 


By PROFESSOR WERTHEIMER. 

The Spectator says :—‘* When J} Wagaiess died nobody mourned his loss as 
bitterly as his son. The news was roken by Captain Foresti. ‘I chose the 
quiet hour of evening,’ said Foresti,‘ and saw more tears wept than I 
should have expected from a child who had never seen or known his father." 
He was a born soldier, to whom strategy was as interesting as glory was 
He read and re-read the campaigns of Caesar, who, after his father, 





precious. 
was the hero of all time...... To heighten this romance no eloquence is neces- 
sary, and Dr. Wertheimer has chosen wisely to present the details of a sad 
career with the fulness, the accuracy, and the impartiality of a scholar.” 


THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT. 


A Biography Compiled from New Sources of Information. By EDWARD 
DE WERTHEIMER. Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 2 Photo- 
gravure Portraits, and a Facsimile Letter, 21s. net. 

The Outlook says:—‘‘ Professor Wertheimer is entitled to make the his- 
torian’s proudest boast; he has filled a gap in historical literature......he has 
ransacked public archives and private collections neglected or only dipped 
into before; and his work has permanent value,” 

JANE AUSTEN’S SAILOR BROTHERS. 
Being the Adventures of Sir FRANCIS AUSTEN, G.C.B., Admiral ot 
the Fleet, and Rear-Admiral CHARLES AUSTEN. By J. H. and E. C. 
HUBBACK, Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, net. 

HISTORY OF THE NORTHERN 

INTERIOR OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
By the Rev. A. G, MORICE, O.M.I. With 35 Full-page Illustrations and 
a Map, demy 8vo, 16s, net. 


GREAT JAPAN. A Study in National Efficiency 


By ALFRED STEAD, Author of “ Japan by the Japanese. a ‘With a Fore- 
word by the Rt. Hon. ‘the EARL OF HOSEBERY, 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 500 pp. * [Second Edition, 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
PETER ILICH TCHAIKOVSKY, 1840-1893. 
By his Brother MODESTE. Translated, Edited, and Arranged from the 
Russian Edition by ROSA NEWMARCH. With numerous Illustrations and 
Facsimiles, an Introduction and Notes by the Editor. Demy 8vo, 2ls, net. 
SPECTATOR,—“ Intensely interesting as the revelation of a remarkable 








personality ; its pages are charged with romantic interest ot that strange 
quality peculiar to the works of the great Russi a host of 
attractive and engrossing features in this remarkable book annsaee We must con- 


sratulate Mrs. Newmarch on the zeal and intelligence with which she 

accomplished her task.” 

THE SINGING OF THE FUTURE, 
A new work on Singing and Voice Production. By D. FFRANGCON- 
DAVIES. With an Introduction by Sir EDWARD ELGAR, and a Photo- 
gravure Portrait of the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Second Edition. 


HERETICS. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON, Author of ‘‘The Napoleon of Nottin 
Crown 8yo, 5s. net. (Third E on 
UNDERNEATH THE BOUGH. 
A Posie of Other Men’s Flowers. Selected and Arranged by THEO- 
DORA THOMPSON. With Cover Design, End-Papers, Title-page, and 
Frontispiece by ANNING BELL. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





ILLUSTRATEO. 


OUR NEIGHBOURS. 
A New Album of Drawiugs. By CHARLES DANA GIBSON. 


folio (12 in. by 18 in.), in box, 20s. 

PETERKINS: the Story of a Dog. 
Translated from the German of OSSIP SCHUBIN by Mrs. JOHN LANE. 
Numerous Drawings by T. COTTINGTON TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


LILLIPUT REVELS. 
By W. B. BANDS. Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. With 32 Full- 
age Illustrations and Cover Design by GRISELDA WEDDERBUEN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 
THE CLOUD KINGDOM: a Book of Bird Song. 
By I. HENRY WALLIS. With numerous Illustrations, a Title-page, 


and Cover Design by CHARLES ROBINSON. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 





Oblong 








THE Love CHILD. 


By T. CLEGG 

DAILY TRLEGRAPH. —‘‘ A strong and interesting story.” 

VANITY FAIR.—“ Extremely powerful...... Mr. Clegg shows a brilliant 
power of character-creation and development...... he possesses that which is 
greater than talent.” 

THE FORD. 

By A. E. J. LEGGE, Author of “‘Mutineers,” &. 
DISPLAY. 

A Romance. By R. E. S. SPENDER. 
THE CLEANSING OF THE “LORDS.” 

A Political Romance. By HAROLD WINTLE. (Just Published. 
THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE. 

By W. J. LOCKE, Author of “ Derelicts,” &. [Tenth Thousand, 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London; and New York, 


[Second Edition. 
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A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE VICTORIAN AGE. 
By Mr. “ Pouncs.” 
— difficulty about Mr. Punch is to know where to begin 
on him. Here are four volumes of his best, and they are 
nothing less than a pictorial history of the Victorian age. 

It is along procession of types, partly humorous and partly 
sere pep er and girls of the thirties and forties spending old- 

ashioned Christmases with old-fashioned parents, belles in poke 
bonnets, aunts with ringlets, policemen ift tall hats, cabbies with 
four-flounced capes, Edwin with side-whiskers, Angelina in a 
crinoline, Mr. Pickwick everywhere ; London, as always, squalid, 
dirty,.and foggy without but extraordinarily solid and comfort- 
able within. So we see it page after page, memories for the old, 
history for the young, but all of it revealing the curious, subtle 
changes which have ane the English character to its present 
point from the days of our grandparents onwards through a 
period of quicker change than any other century has witnessed. 

These volumes, however, are scarcely less interesting as an 
artistic than as a social record. We have here a gallery of the 
finest black-and-white work done in this country during the last 
sixty years. The true lineage of Punch seems to descend from 
John Leech to Charles Keene, and thence in modern times to 
Mr. Raven Hill, with Mr. Phil May as a brilliant but too brief 
episode. Du Maurier and Mr. E. T. Reed strike the original note, 
and each has his own school. ‘Dicky Doyle’ is of the household 
of Punch, and so is Mr. Armour, who carries on the immemorial 
hunting tradition. Then we come to a whole school of admirable 
draughtsmen—Mr. Bernard Partridge, Mr. Ralph Cleaver, Mr. 
Ralston Howard, Messrs. Everard and Arthur Hopkins, and many 
others. 

As we pass from the old to the new we see the changes which 
have been brought about by the substitution of the modern 
process for the old wood-engraving. Something is gained, of 
course, for the modern draughtsman can now be quite sure that 
the translator will not be a traducer. But the wood-engraving 
has a certain quality of caricature in it which is apt to evaporate 
in the highly finished academic work of some of the modern men. 
Sometimes when the drawing itself is humorous the method is 
portentously sclemn, and between us and the humour comes the 
feeling that the draughtsman has been working half a week 
with a model in his studio. This we never get in Leech, and 
seldom in Keene, elaborate as he was in his execution. But 
taking these volumes as a whole, they are an immense credit to 
the English school of draughtmanship. We doubt if even France 
can show such a succession of men of the first class. 

Among them all Keene shines out unrivalled and inimitable. 
His work is both a marvel tothe initiate anda joy to the ordinary 
man. What delightful jines, what a feeling for the type, what 
backgrounds, whether room, street, or landscape! Compared 
with Keene, Du Maurier is somewhat of an amateur, but his 
amateurishness is precisely his delightful character, and has in 
it just the quality of refined caricature which a more precise 
method would have lacked. ‘There is a distinction about his 
drawings which leaves one with the impression that he lived in 
the nick of time to catch the fine flower of cultured leisure before 
it declined into the vulgarity of the new wealth. No doubt the 
artist caught something which the ordinary vision never saw, 
but the Du Maurier woman and the Du Maurier child seem to 
grow rarer as time goes on. 

For good or ill, a great many of Mr. Punch’s types have 
vanished in recent years. ‘Where are Alfred and Augustus, with 
the eyeglass and side-whiskers? Where, also, is the old country 
parson in the top-hat and swallow-tail coat? Where, even, the 
old duchesses who took pride in their white hair and elderly 
appearance ? 

One thing remains constant through all changes, and that is 
the London boy. He is the same irrepressible, perky, imperti- 
nent person, whether pictured by Leech or by Phil May. Then, as 
now, his butts were the old ladies, the cabby, the policeman, and 
the swell. If we may judge from the pictures, he has gradually 
improved in good looks and physique in spite of all the modern 
talk about degeneration. A still more remarkable change must 
have taken place in the children of the upper class if we compare 
Leech with Du Maurier. Leech’s schoolboys are fat and ugly, 
and greatly given to over-eating themselves. Du Maurier’s have 
just the suspicion of the ‘little darling’ about them, but, like 
their sisters, they are uncommonly handsome and good to look upon. 
Most other classes appear to have smartened up in the interval. 
The porter, thé cabby, the dustman, the coster, all look more 

rosperous than forty years ago, and their animals and vehicles 
Lor improved accordingly. We should gather at the same time 
that manners have softened. Respectable fathers of families in 
a state of intoxication are no longer, or very seldom, the subject 
of humour. Keene on this subject was inimitable, and, thanks to 
his unerring taste, void of offence. 

It is no use to pick and choose between the pictures, or to 
recall the old jokes. The reader can see these for himself by 

rocuring these volumes, and our business is simply to remind 
im that here is an inexhaustible fund of humour, which is also 
in its way an inimitable history of manners.” 





[The above article appeared in the Westminster Gazette on 
Saturday. It refers to “Pictures from Punch,” 4 vols., sent 
carriage paid, half red morocco, 42s.; or cloth, 30s. (6s. covers 
extra postage for most addresses abroad); now being issued 
through the Review of Reviews Office. It makes a splendid 
Christmas gift.) 

P.8S.—Cheques or Postal Orders should be sent with order, and 
addressed to—The MANAGER, “Revizw or Revizws” Office, 
Mowbray House, 14 Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


AND 


LAND AND WATER.” 


SPLENDID OFFER TO OUR 
READERS FOR 1906. 





A special subscription of 30Qs., post- 
free, to ‘‘The County Gentleman ” 
will carry with it FREE member. 
ship during 1906 of the Country 
Gentlemen’s Association. In other 
words, we will pay for our readers 
next year and during 1907 and 
1908, so long as they remain readers 
of our paper, the annual subscrip- 
tion of 10s. Gd., which entitles 
them to the privileges of the 


COUNTRY GENTLEMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Country Gentlemen’s Association, Ltd., or, as it is 
familiarly called, the “C.G.A.,” is the well-known organisation 
which assists and advises Owners and Agents of estates in every 
possible business capacity. 





The 
The 


“C.G.A.” are the proprietors of the Country Club. 


“C.G.A.” has an Advisory Department for every branch 
of Estate management, including Agriculture, 
Accountancy, Architecture, Building, Water 
Supply, Sewage Disposal, Lighting and Ventilating, 
Forestry, Game Preservation, Landscape Gardening, 
Surveying, Valuing, and every possible require- 


ment, 

The “ C.G.A.” tga the Selling and Letting of Estates and 
"arms, 

The “C.G.A.” undertakes the Management of small or large 


Estates in conjunction with 
Members. 

“C.G.A.” has a Scientific Department, and undertakes 
the Analysis of Manures, Feeding Stuffs, Soils, 
Water, Dairy Produce, Seeds, &c., at a very low 
scale of fees. 


“C.G.A.” has a Trading Department whereby members 
buying Estate Kequisites on a large or small scale 
can have the advantage of wholesale prices. 


The “C.G.A.” has two publications which it sends free to ita 


members, The Estate Book (yearly) and The 
Estate Magazine (monthly). 


its Land Agent 


The 


The 





ORDER FORM . . 
To the MANAGER, “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN and LAND 
AND WATER,” 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


Please enter my name for the Special Subscription to “ THE 
COUNTY GENTLEMAN and LAND AND WATER,” post- 
Sree, 30s, and submit my name as a member of the “C.G.A.” for 
1906. It is understood there is no further liability. I enclose 
cheque. pee 


Sp., Dec. 9th. 





The Ordinary Subscription remains at 28s. 
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A Great Issue of a Great Magazine. 


If there is one time more than another. when everybody desires to put away care, it is at the Christmas 
season, The-wise will be certain of some happy hours at that time by providing themselves with a 


stock of good literature. 


Perhaps magazines are the ideal reading for the season—and the king of 


magazines is, undoubtedly, the 


S 


TRAND MAGAZINE. 


What a feast of good reading this year’s Xmas issue contains t The foremost writers in the various 
branches of literature have contributed to it. The result of their combination is a mass of reading— 
every page full of interest. The illustrations are the work of some of the cleverest artists of the day. 


Once again the “Strand Magazine 


“SIR NIGEL,” 


Many people have only read the detective stories of this | 
famous author, but many thousands have read his story of 
the middle ages, “The White Company.” These know 
that author has written something outside the realms of 
crime detection that is eminently worth readiag. ‘The 
later years of Sir Nigel’s life was told in that story, but 
not ail that is worth telling—the new story goes back to 


” 


presents to the public 


GRAND NEW SERIAL 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 


IT IS ENTITLED 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


the time of his youth. A story which relates the doings 
of a great character always holds readers, and the 
strength of the grip depends upon the personality of the 
hero. The same power that has made Shetlock Holmes 
and Brigadier Gerard live in our minds has inyested 
Sir Nigel with a fascination few will be able to 
resist. 


The following are also included in the Contents :— 


HER UNCLE. By W. W. JACOBS. 
Every line in this story is pungent with those exquisite 
touches of wit in which this writer is inimitable. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE SNOWING 
GLOBE. By F. ANSTEY. 


This story is written in Mr. Anstey’s most humorous vein, and 
is highly fantastic and amusing. 


HER FOURTH. By RICHARD MARSH. 


Poor Sam .Briggs!. The adventures and misfortunes of this 
simple-minded youth are irresistibly funny—to others than 
himself. 


THE MUTINY ON THE ‘POTEMKIN.’ 


Lieutenant Kovalenko, the only officer on board who joined 
the mutineers, gives in his own words the inner details of this 
sensational mutiny. 


GREATEST DETECTIVE AGENCY 
THE WORLD. 


The history of those famous trackers of criminals, Pinkerton’s, 
is told in this article. 


THE BRIDE COMES HOME. 
By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS. 
The elements and a certain person were very unpropitious 
when Elfrida Pascoe came home, but the story of her triumph 
excites great admiration in the reader. 


THE CHRONICLES OF THE STRAND 
CLUB. 


Illustrated by Lewis Baumer, ©. HARRISON, HARRY 
Furniss, CHARLES PEARS, T. H. Rosinson, M. ROBINET, 
W. A. Bowrina, A. S. Boyp, W. HASSALL, FRANCIS BARRAUD, 
A. D. McCormick, and WILL OWEN, 


NEW ART IN DAILY LIFE. 


One might be scared at the first sight of a locomotive in the 
form of a brilliant emerald serpent, but some eminent artists 
think such desirable. 





THE EMPIRE OF THE ANTS. 
By H. G. WELLS. 


This is one of a new series of short stories which Mr, Wells is 
writing for the “ Strand Magazine,” 


MUTUAL DILEMMA. i 
By ROBERT BARR. 


How was it possible for a West-end clubman and the head’of 
a New York store to be in a mutual dilemma? The author 
explains in his well-known way. 


THE REMARKABLE CONVERSION OF 
THE REVEREND THOMAS RUDDLE. 
By MORLEY ROBERTS. 


The originality of the situation depicted in this story is only 
surpassed by its humour, 


FUNNIEST PICTORIAL JOKE. 


A question addressed to the editors of the chief comic papers 
of the world has collected the cream of illustrated wit. 


A GIGANTIC FRAUD. 
By FLORENCE WARDEN. 


Such a fabrication as men and maidens can only invent when 
under the influence of Cupid is set forth in this charming 


story. 
THE LUCK OF A MINER. Ee 
By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. 


What we know as luck, simple luck, has played an amazing 
part in the discovery of the world’s mineral wealth. ° : 


THE LIFE-STORY OF A FIGHTING BULL 
By S. L. BENSUSAN. 


Mr. Bensusan tells his stories of objects of natural history in 
a manner that is as fascinating as it is original. 


And many other Stories and Articles, 


The most hasty glance over the above partial list of contents is sufficient to show one that the Magazine is really 
worth reading. To carefully note the authors is to be impressed with the quantity and high literary charaéter of 
the contents. To buy and read them is to experience real pleasure and’ enjoyment. 


CHRISTMAS DO 


NOW ON SALE. 


UBLE NUMBER 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 


New List of Gift and Prize Books. 





STELLA AUSTIN’S 


POPULAR BOOKS FOR PRESENTS OR PRIZES. 


All Illustrated, and bound in Fancy Cloth Boards. 


‘* Stories well adapted for ‘ Young People’ are provided in abundance by 
Wells Gardner and Co."—Outlook. 


2/6 RAGS AND TATTERS. By Sretza AvstIN. 


“Boys and girls who haye not read ‘Rags and Tatters’ have something 
‘very pleasant indeed before them. Rags and Tatters are two dogs which get 
stolen—this part of the book is sure to be very much appreciated by any child 
who has had a dog of his or her own. The interest never flags.” 

i —Calcutta Englishman. 
2/6 PAT; aStory for Boysand Girls. By SreLLA AUSTIN. 
* One of the prettiest stories of child life. Even the adult reader will take 
‘a great liking to the lively Irish boy.”"—Christian World, 


2/6 TOM, THE HERO. By Sretzia Austin. 


** A pertect book for boys, full of adventures and Nature’s best impulses.” 


—Queen. 
2/6 OUR NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOUR. 
By STELLA AUSTIN. 

This relates the. adventures of two little girls living with their grand- 
mother in a village not far from London, The two houses on either side are 
untenanted, The one is soon occupied by an invalid boy from London. How 
they became acquiinted with him is one of the amusing episudes in the book. 


2/6 TIB AND SIB._ By Sretza Austin. 


f* Though described as a story for children, the account of Tib’s adventures 
will be found entertaining by readers of all ages. The book is charmingly 
written, and Tib is a little girl we fall in love with at first sight.”—Academy. 


2/6 UNCLE PHILIP. By Sretzia Austin. 
2/- GREAT-GRANDMOTHER’S SHOES. 
y 


TELLA AUSTIN. [Sisth Edition. 
2/- FOR OLD SAKE’S SAKE. 
2/- BEN CRAMER: Working Jeweller. 

By STELLA AUSTIN. [Third Edition. 


By STELLA AUSTIN. [Fourth Edition, 
y 
**Tt is not often that a pleasanter or better written story for children can be 


met with than ‘ mer: Working Jeweller,’ The tone of the book is 

thoroughly wholesome.”—Scotsman, 

1/6 STUMPS. By Sreta Austin. New Edition. 
“A bright and ly attractive 


ea *Y story, full of the charm and pecu! 
habits of children, The sketch cf Stumps with her winning and quaint ways 
is evidently taken from life,’’—Schoolmaster, 


2/- MOTHER BUNCH. By Sretia Austin. 
*¢ A beautiful story, most charmingly told.”—Schoolmaster. 
“The story is pretty, and Galahad, with his big sponge and his habit 


of chanti: his bath, succeeds in being P amen and attractive—a combination 
rare indeed in books for the young.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


2/- KENNETH’S CHILDREN. 
, By STELLA AUSTIN. 

“The authoress has the great gift of originality. Each of Stella Austin’s 
atories is quite distinct, the only similarity between them being that they relate 
children, Even the writer's style varies with each tale.”—imes of India, 

* Will be much enjoyed by dog-lovers,”’—Athenzwm, 


1/- SOMEBODY. By Srerza Austin. 
[Seventh Fdition. 
2/- OTHER PEOPLE. By Sretta Austin. 
“Athoroughly good book. Ray is a splendid character, and one which 
every boy and girl should try to copy.”’—Schoolmaster, 


Mrs. E. M. FIELD. 


NEW BOOK JUST PUBLISHED. 


1 TWO ARE COMPANY; 


Or, MADGE AND MAY AT WORK AND PLAY. 
By Mrs. E. M. FIELD. With Coloured Illustrations by F. D. Brprorp. 


1/6 MIXED PICKLES. By Mrs. E. M. Fiezp, 
Author of “ Ethne.” With Illustrations by T. Prm. [Ninth Edition, 
“One of the prettiest records of juvenile pranks.’’—Graphic. 


3/6 ETHNE. Edited by Mrs. E. M. Fievp. 
[Third Edition. 
“This is, without exaggeration, one of the most beautiful stories of ancient 
Irish life that. has ever come under our notice.””—Public Opinion. 


3/6 LITTLE COUNT PAUL. A Tale of 

Troublesome Times. By Mrs. E. M. FIELD. Illustrated by A. Forrstize, 

“A very pretty story of the time of the French Revolution interestingly 
told.”—Saturday Review. 


3/6 AT THE KING’S RIGHT HAND. 
By'Mrs. E. M, FIELD. Illustrated by A, G, Waxker, Sculptor, 

"May be classed among the best children’s books of the seagon......a 
delightful story which moves along with ease and spontaneity and never- 
failing interest......only by slow degrees does it dawn upon the reader how 
much literary skill and poetic feeling have gone to the formation of this 
seemingly simple and artless tale."—Guardian. 

“ A spirited story of the days of King Alfred.” —Spectator. 


3/6 BRYDA: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


Mrs. E. M. FIELD, With numerous Illustrations by A. Forestier, 


6/- THE CHILD AND HIS BOOK. Some 
Account of the History and Progress of Children’s Literature in England, 
By Mrs. E. M. FIELD. [Second Edition. 
“The work of a very thoughtful and accomplished writer. ’—Spectator. 





By 





THE NEW VOLUME BY E. NESBIT.—Just Out. 
OSWALD BASTABLE, AND OTHERS. 
OSWALD BASTABLE, AND OTHERS. 


By E. NESBIT, Author of ‘‘ The Treasure Seekers,” ‘‘ The Would-be-Goods,” 
Illustrated by Cuanies E. Brock and H. E, Mitta, 
Large crown 8vo, gilt top, cloth boards, 6s, 


MR. S. R. CROCKETT'S NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
SIR TOADY CRUSOE. 


SIR TOADY CRUSOE. 


By S, R, CROCKETT. 
With numerous Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.L 
** A beau-ideal young barbarian’s book. Few will miss its charm.” 
—Aberdeen Free Press, 
Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 63. 
Uniform with Darton’s Fine Art Series, 


MR. E. V. LUCAS'S NEW VOLUME FOR CHILDREN.—Just Out. 
OLD-FASHIONED TALES. 
OLD-FASHIONED TALES. 


Selected and Edited by E. V. LUCAS. [Illustrated by F. D. Beprorp, 
Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


“The whole forms a really beautiful gift-book, beautifully printed 
trated, and bound.” —Schoolmaster. : y printed, illus. 


Uniform with Darton’s 6s, Series of Fine Art Gift Books. 


MATSYA., MATSYA. 


MATSYA. MATSYA. 


THE ROMANCE OF AN INDIAN ELEPHANT. 
By WARREN KILLINGWORTH. With Tinted Illustrations by R. WHrrt. 
WRIGHT, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. [Just out, 


THE ONLY BOOK FOR CHILDREN BY FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
THE BLUE VEIL. 
THE BLUE VEIL. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Misunderstood,” &c, 


Illustrated by C. A. SHzrpersoyn. New Edition. Large crown &vo, cloth 
boards, 3s, 6d. 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK. 
THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK. 


By MARY MACLEOD, [Sixth Thousand. 
Introduction by Sipyey Lex. Illustrations by Gorpon Browne, R.I. 
“A very attractive book,””—Spectator, 
Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8yo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
Uniform. with Darton’s 6s, Series of Fine Art Gift Books. 


THE ZOO, PAST AND PRESENT. 
THE ZOO, PAST AND PRESENT. 


By A. T. ELWES and the Rev. THEODORE WOOD. 
Copiously Illustrated, feap 4to, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 
‘It is difficult to say enough in praise of it; the letterpress is as good as 
are the pictures—both give us the ‘Zoo’ as it m for a generation past 
as wellasitis now. The result of many years’ study and observation.” 


Uniform with above, ta 
DARTON’S SUNDAY DARTON’S SUNDAY 
PLEASURE BOOK. PLEASURE BOOK. 
FIRST SEBIES. SECOND SERIES, 


With over 150 Illustrations, fcap. 4to, | Over 150 Illustrations, feap. 4to, cloth 
cloth boards, 2s, 6d, ards, 2s, inf 7 
For the use of parents a Key is presented with each volume, 
“Fills a definite want most effectively.”—Daily News, 
“ A real Sunday companion.”—Teacher’s Aid. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
TALES of the CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 


TALES of the CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 
RETOLD FROM CHAUCER AND OTHER WRITERS. 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 

With Introduction by Dr, Furnrvatt, Illustrated hy Huan Tomson. 
Printed on superfine paper, extra cloth boards, gilt top, large crown 8vo, 63. 

“The book deserves every detail of its setting, for we have an introduction 
to Chaucer which cannot be bettered. Mr. Darton has told the immortal 
‘Canterbury Pilgrims’ with the greatest skill in that he has so presented 
them that any boy or girl may read and enjoy them and has yet preserved 
their character to the full. No fitter present could be found,”—iorld, 


THE HAPPY-GO-LUCKIES. 
THE HAPPY-GO-LUCKIES. 


By M. H. CORNWALL LEGH, Author of “ At the Foot of the Rainbow.” 
Illustrated by Eva Roos. 


Large crown 8yo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 
**One of the best stories we have seen this season.”—Record, 


DIALOGUES, DUALOGUES AND MONOLOGUES. 
DIALOGUES, DUALOGUES AND MONOLOGUES, 


By MARY DEBENHAM. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s: 6d. 


— 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & OO., Ltd., 8 Paternoster Buildings, E.C., and 44 Victoria Street. S.W.. London. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


DOSSSSSSSOS SHS SSS SSSOSSODOSSSOS SO SOOOD 


A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


ATHENZUM.—‘* We ean conceive no volume of reference more indispensable to the scholar, the literary man, 
the historian, and the journalist.” 


In 1 vol. of 1,464 pp. royal 8vo, 25s, net in cloth; 


or 32s. net in half-morocco. 


The Dictionary of National Biography 


Index and E pitome. 


SPECTATOR.—“ This EPITOME will supply, and more than supply, the place of the ordinary ‘ biographical dictionary.’ 
It is not every house that can afford, or every library that can 


far more copious, even in its abridged form, than any we know of. 


Edited by 
SIDNEY LEE. 


It is 


accommodate, the sixty-six volumes of the Dictionary, but this may be welcome anywhere,” 
Note.—Qpies of the “INDEX AND EPITOME” in the alternative bindings can be seen at the Principal Booksellers’ in 
London and in the country. A Prospectus of the “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY ” and of the 


“INDEX AND EPITOME” will le sent post-free on application. 





Dedicated by Permission to His Majesty the King. 


MEMOIR OF SIR HENRY KEPPEL, 


G.C.B., Admiral of the Fieet. 
By the Right Hon. SIR ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, large post 8vo, 73. 6d. net. 
TIMES.—‘' A portrait touched with a skilful and loving hand, and such as 
to enable the reader who knew not Harry Keppel to understand why he was 
so beloved by all who did know him,” 


THE SOURCE of the BLUE NILE. 


A Record of a Journey through the Soudan to Lake Tsaua, in Western 
Abyssinia, and of the Return to Egypt by oe Valley of the Atbara. With 
a Note on the Religions, Customs, &c., byssinia. By ARTHUR J. 
HAYES, L.S.A., London, Medical Officer, —, Office, Suez. With 
2 Maps and 32 pages of Lilastrations, 10s. 6d. net. [Just published, 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF 
HENRY GREVILLE. § Fovrzs Sznizs. 


By ALICE, COUNTESS OF STBAFFORD. With an Index to the Four 
Series, 8v0,, lds. 
MORNING POST.—‘‘ It contains much that is welcome for its bearing on 
men and matters of forty years ago.’ 
: Lag ai Three previous Series are in print, and can be supplied, price 
4s, each, 


FIFTY YEARS OF FAILURE: Con- 


fessions ot an Optimist. With a Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 
10s, 6d. 
GRA PHIO. ee years of failure have produced a successful book, from 
which it is evident on every page that he has the literary gift, and can carry 
his readers with him from the first page to the last.” 


MODERN GERMANY: her Political 


and Economic Problems, her Policy, her Ambitions, and the Causes of 
her Success. By O. ELTZBACHER. Small demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 

Mr. Cuartes Lowe, in the DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This is one of the best 
books on Germany to which we have been treated for a long time, It should 
be read by every one who is interested in the country.” 

By T. .B. 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ If anyone supposes that the art of letter-writing is dead, 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
this volume will prove the contrary.” 





| THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘DISCOVERY.’ 


By Captain ROBERT F, SCOTT, C.V.0., R.N. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
ith Illustrations and Photographs by Dr. E. A. WILSON and other 
Members of the Expedition. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 42s. net. 
ATHEN ZUM.—“ Never has a Polar expedition returned with richer results, 
geographical and scientific, than those of which the record is contained in 
these two splendid volumes,” 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF RELI- 


GION: 2 8 Short Manual of Oy Truth. By JOHN BOYD 
KINNEAR. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ The simplicity and clearness of the handbook will recom- 

mend it to lay readers of theology,’’ 
By S. G. 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. 
‘ke. NEW 


TALLENTYRE, Author of ‘‘The Women of the Salons,’ 
AND CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. of 600 pages, small demy 8vo, with 
a Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE SPARROW WITH ONE 
WHITE FEATHER. sy Lavy RIDLEY, 


Author of “The Story of Aline,” ‘‘Aune Mainwaring,” ‘‘A Daughter of 
Fy a &c, With 16 Illustrations by Mrs, ADR HOPE. Pott dto, 
is. ne 
ATHENZUM.—" A charming story......Anyone who reads , this book will 
know why babies laugh without reason and cry without cause.” 


BACK TO SUNNY SEAS. By Frank 
ye anger og F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot,’’’ “‘ The 
Log of a Sea-waif,” &. With 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by A. 8. 
FORREST, B.I. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

STANDARD,—‘‘ A breezy, attractive book, full of shrewd and kind judg- 
ments, and by no means destitute at the same time of salient facts,”’ 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BRIDGES, °° 1;%2Suleom 


8vo, 6s. each. 


‘THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINS- 


By E. T, BRADLEY (Mrs, A. Murray 


TER ABBEY. Smith), Author of “Annals of West- 


minster Abbey.” THIRD EDITION. With 25 Full-page Ilustrations’ 
and 5 Plans, large crown 8vo, 6s. 





SOME OF THE YEAR’S 


The Princess 
Priscilla’s 
Fortnight. 


By the Author of ‘‘ ELIZABETH 
AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 


SKETCH.— The book sparkles on every page.’ 


An Episode in the 
Life of 


SECOND 
IMPRESSION. 


The King’s i..." py ime 
MAR ‘ 
Revoke: MARGAR soil EVENING STANDARD.—* Mrs. 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


1l4ta THOUSAND. 
SPECTATOR.—“ The most attractive and brilliant 
of all Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novels.” 


Dick Pentreath. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


scored another distinct success,” 


NOTABLE Gs. NOVELS. 
The Marriage of The First Mrs. 
William Ashe. Molli By EDITH AYRTON 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. G syria isa sacked Sot even 


in a season when books are innumerable,” 


Shakespeare’s 


Ch ristmas, & other Stories 
By “Q” (A. T. QUILLER-COUCH). 


Hinkson has} PUNCH.—‘‘ The stories are delightful.” 





SCOTSMAN.—“ A capital historical romance.” 


The Difficult Way. 
By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER. 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
SPECTATOR.—‘‘A work of exalted aim, and 
great artistic excellence,” 


A Golden Trust, 
By THEO. DOUGLAS. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ A well-conceived and 





written romance.” 


SECOND 
French Nan. measShs 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations by F. H. Townsenp, 
and a Cover Design by Granam Awpry. 
TRUTU,—“ A fascinating story.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 


Rose of the World, 


SIXTH IMPRESSION. 
ACADEMY.—" Perhaps the finest book that Mr. 
and Mrs. Egerton Castle have as yet produced— 
daring, original, moving.” 





The Man from 
America. A SENTIMENTAL 


COMEDY. 
By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
WORLD.—‘‘ Mrs. de la Pasture’s ‘The Man from 
America’ is all our fancy paints a work by that 
isdy-" BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


Peter’s Mother. 
SEVENTH IMPRESSION, 
TIMES.—‘‘ A delightful book.” 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER. and CO. will be happy to send an ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THEIR BOOKS 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS post-free on application. 
London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


SSSSS SSH SSSS SH SSSSOSSHSSSOSSSSOSOSOOOOD 


A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL COLOUR-BOOK. 


an THE HIGH-ROAD OF EMPIRE. 


Reproductions in Colour of 47 Water-eolour Drawings and numerous Pen-and-Ink Sketches made in India. 


By A. H. HALLAM MURRAY. Dedicated by gracious permission to HR.H. the Princess of Wales. 


Medium 8vo, 21s, net; 


(Also a Limited Edition on large paper at £2 2s. net.) 


‘ This is a companion volume to Mr. Hallam Murray's ‘“‘On the Old Road through France to Florence,” which met with 
great success last year. 





THE MILITARY LIFE OF H.R.H. 


THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Written under the authority of the late Duke from Documents in his own possession. 


by Captain ERASMUS DARWIN PARKER. 


“The illusions of the vulgar crowd as to the Duke have been scattered, we hope for ever, by these pages; 


By Colonel WILLOUGHBY VERNER, Assisted 
With Portraits, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 36s. net. 
in them, too, the value the Army placed upon 


him is‘ shown to have been justified. We congratulate the authors on the manner in which they have accomplished their task, and send our hearty good 


wishes after the volumes they have launched.’’—Saturday Keview. 





LETTERS OF RICHARD FORD (1797-1858), 


Edited by ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O., formerly Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Author of ‘The Psalms in 


Human Life,” &c., &c. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations, demy Svo, 193. 6d. net. 


The Life of Richard Ford, traveller and scholar, celebrated as the author of what is rezarded as the best guide ever written, the 


- Handbook for Spain,” and a frequent writer in the “ Quarterly Review ” 


given to the public. 


in the first half of the 19th century, is now for the first time 





DESCARTES: his 


Life and Times. 


By ELIZABETH S. HALDANE. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 





A PIETIST OF THE NAPOLEONIC WARS AND AFTER. 
THE LIFE OF THE COUNTESS REDEN. 
By ELEONORE PRINCESS REUSS. Authorised Translation by Mrs. C, E. BARRETT-LENNARD and Miss M. W. HoPer. With 


an Introductory Note by Robert 8S, Ralt. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s, net. 





MEMOIRS OF GEN. SIR 
HENRY DERMOT DALY, G.C.B 


C.1.E., Sometime Commander of the Central Ind Horse, Politics! 
Assistant for Western Malwa, &., &. By Major H. DALY. With LIllus- 
trations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

This isa Life of another of those heroes of the Indian Mutiny of which 
several—e.g., John Nicholson, Donald Stewart, Harry Luinsden, Reynell 
Taylor, Harry Lawrence, Xc. —have already been published. Sir Henry Daly, 
after serving in the Punjab campaign in 1848-9. and against the hill tribes, 
took part in the Siege of Delhi with the Guides. He was twice wounded 
there, and had his horse killed under ‘him. He afterwards served with 


Hodson’s Horse at the Siege of Lucknow, and through the subsequent Oude 


campaign. He died in 1895. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. By 


SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P. [Illustrated by ArcuiBpaLD THORBURN. 
Third Euiition, 10s. 6d. net. 
** A fascinating book.” —Times, 
*‘As charming a library companion as the sportsman could desire these 
forlorn winter evenings.”—Morning Post. 
“ We have not often read a book on fishing with greater interest.”—Field. 


CREATURES OF THE NIGHT. 


A Book of Wild Life in Western Britain. By A. W. REES, Author of 
“Ianto the Fisherman.”’ With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


THE THREAD OF GOLD. A New 


Book by the Author of ‘‘ The House of Quiet.”. Square demy 8vo, 8s, net. 


A SHORT DAY’S WORK. . Original 
rses, Translations from Heine, and Prose Essays. By MONICA 
PEVERIL TURNBULL. A New Edition. With Additional Pieces and 


a Portrait in Photogravure of the Author. Crown 8vo, 
“A book which may be read through in an hour, but is ‘net likely to be 
forgotten in a litetime.”—Spectator. 
é book is.the outcome of an unusuall th sensitive and idealistic nature, 
and’ ‘not of such is the kingdom of this world.”"—Speaker. 


NEW 6s. NOVEL. 
BEAUJEU. By H. C. Bamezy, Author of 


“My Lady of Orange,” &c. 





CLOUD STUDIES. By Arraur W. 


CLAYDEN. With numerous Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
This book contains a large number of beautiful photographs of the 
different cloud forms, with their scientific names and descriptions, the causes 
of their formation. It should be especially interesting to artists, meteor- 
—— and ali who are interested in the weather and in the beauties of 
ature. 


THE LEGEND OF FAIR HELEN. 


As Treated by Homer, Goethe, and Others. By Dr. EUGENE OSWALD, 
M.A., Secretary to the Eng lish Goethe Society. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“It is needless to praise either Dr. Oswald’s scholarship or his crisp 
manner of writing. These are, obvious enough ; and the reader will feel that 
he is in safe hands all through.” —Aberdeen Free ’Press. 


SCHOOL. 


Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A, 
DECEMBER, 64. net, 


PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 

POINTS ABOUT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A Causerie. By S. E. W. 

THE MOTHER TONGUE.—I. By J. C. Sropart, M.A.—II. By Geratpiee 
Hopeson, B.A. 

THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. By A. Du Prt Dennina, M.Sc., Ph.D. 

SCHOOL BUILDING REGULATIONS, By L. Core Cornrorp. 

EDUCATION DAY BY DAY. 

OUR LEADERS.—XXIV. David Stow. 

A FLBA For A BROADER TEACHING OF SCIENCE... -By H. Bompas 


CONCERNING SCHOOL STORIES. By Taropore Watronp, M.A. 

A PIONEER INSPECTOR, 1820-1830.—VI. By H. Kinasmiut Moore, D.D. 
THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER. Mr. Adkins’s “:Tekel.” 

= — AND “FORCE” IN MATHEMATICS. By T. Percy Nunn, M.A.» 


TRAINING IN FORESTRY AT OXFORD. By J.C. Mepp, M.A, 

BOYS’ LITERATURE, By Grusert Fazer. 

GERMAN SCHOOLS. By A. J. Presstanp, M.A. I, Th 
Development.—II. The Bremen Manifesto. a Repent 

COMMON-ROOM PAPERS. Hooligans at the Universities. 

SIR_H. HIBBERT’S SCHEM FoR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN 





SCHOOLS, By T. D. Hatt, 
REVIEWS.—I, Things eae —II. Modern Methods of Teaching 
Geography. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 





London : 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle 


Street, W. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS 


HERBERT STRANG, Author of “Tom Burnaby.” “Kobo,” &c. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY BROWN OF MOUKDEN. 


ROCHESTER: a Story of the Days of Marlborough and Eugene. A Story of the Russo-Japanese War. 
Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 6s. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 5s. 
“One of the best stories of a military and historical type we “** Brown of Moukden’ is certainly a success ; the story is {i 
have ooen for many 7 ee . very skilfully constructed.’ —Srectton. : , J gues 
«“ A well-constructed and vigorous story full of breathless adven- “The story will be found as fascinating as ang 
ture and varied interest.”—Cuuaca Tiuxs. has written.”—WestM1NsTER Gaxerra. me ae a 


Two New Stories by Captain F. S. BRERETON. 
A KNIGHT OF ST. JOHN. A SOLDIER OF JAPAN. 


A Tale of the Russo-Japanese War. 














a Tale of the Siege of Malta. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 5s. 
Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 6s. “Captain Brereton combines a talent for story-telling with 
sound military knowledge.”—Acapemr. 
“*A4 Knight of St. John’ is a manly book.”—Acapemy. “No one will tire of ‘A Soldier of Japan.’ "—Srsctator, 
By CUTHBERT HADDEN. <a By ALICE CORKRAN.: 


THE NELSON NAVY BOOK. THE ROMANCE OF WOMAN'S 


P A ‘ : _ INFLUENCE. The subject of this volume is the great and too-often- 
With many Illustrations in Colour and in Black and White, large crown neglected theme of the helpfulness of women to men, as mothers, wives, 
8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. A companion volume to the ‘‘Red Army Book,” sisters, and friends; among them are the inspirers of some of the’ greatest 
which was received with so much favour two years ago. work done for the race. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF et 


3s. 6d. HENTY’S WORKS. 3s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 
BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN CLOTH, WITH ORNAMENTAL COVER DESIGN AND OLIVINE EDGES. 
#,* The fame of the late Mr. G. A. Henty as a writer of sound, stirring, and manly books for boys is one that is sure to be enduring; and the Publishers 
have been more than justified in their policy of placing before the public a reissue of his books at the popular price of Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
ELEVEN VOLUMES NOW KEADY. 
N.B.—The Original Editions of G. A. Henty’s Books at 6s. and 5s. may still be obtained. Complete List 
on application. 


BLACKIE’S BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


BY BESSIE MARCHANT. BY MABEL EARLE. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE RA eieeerns 0 tay free Unde Facies boas Gack Mita by 


Illustrated, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. FREDERICK LOWENHEIM. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 


SECOND YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


The success of last year’s volume was extraordinary. The second year’s issue is even more lavishly illustrated, and contains a larger number of pages— 
no less than 40of them in full Colour, with over 100 Black-and- White Illustrations, picture boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d.; cloth elegant, gilt edges, a 


The ATHEN £UM says :—** Amongst Annuals Blackie’s takes a foremost place.” 
The GUARDIAN says :—‘‘ There is an abundance of clever and spirited work in ‘ Blackie’s Children’s Annual.’” 


The LITERARY WORLD says :—‘‘‘ Blackie’s Children’s Annual’ is a delightful book.” 


BLACKIE’S PICTURE BOOKS. 

















BY CHARLES RBOBINSON. BY KATE WESTRUP. 
THE BLACK CAT BOOK. Verses by WatteR CopE- . =n wa 
LAND. 48 pages in Colour and Black and wie quaintly bound in A HU N ne ALeaeeee Poke s- 74 Fol page P. 1c: 


artistic paper boards with Coloured Design, super-royal 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
BY ANGUSINE MACGREGOR. BY FLORENCE HARRISON. 


THE MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE OF WHAT} RHYMES AND REASONS. Colour Pictures and 


AND WHY. Over 20 pages in Full Colour,*paper boards, with artistic Rhymes for Children, paper boards, with Coloured Cover Design, demy 


Cover Designs, 1s. 6d. , 28. 
A BEAUTIFUL BOOK FOR CHILDREN. BY (HARLES ROBINSON AND WALTER, JERROLD. 


THE BIG BOOK OF NURSERY RHYMES. Selected and Edited by Watrer Jerroin. 
ig ~ we on every page in Colour or Black and White (nearly 400 in number) by CuarLes Ropinsoy. Large 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 
«8. . ne! : 

The book is beautifully printed on fine paper, and 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :—‘ A sumptuously produced and altogether charming book....., 
the illustrations are singularly happy. The ‘ Big Book of Nursery Khymes’ is without doubt the finest work of the kind issued this season.” 


THE RED-LETTER LIBRARY. 


Messrs. BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., have much pleasure in announcing that they are making a number of important additions to the Red-Letter Library. 
Price 1s. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 


PRESS NOTICES. 

TRUTH says :—" The delightful series called the Red-Letter Library.” The GLASGOW HERALD says:—‘ There are no more charming pocket 
The WORLD says:—‘ The paper and printing are both good, and the red- | volumes published.” i 

The MORNING POST. says:—‘ Messrs. Blackie and Son may be. con- 


letter headlines give a distinctive stamp to the volume.” 
The DAILY NEWS says :—“ A beautiful little edition.” gratulated on their Red-Letter Library.” 
COMPLETE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


- A CHARMING CHRISTMAS GIF7. 


A BOOK OF BRIDGE. By PONTIFEX. 


Printed in Red and Black, in soft leather cover, gilt edges, 400 pp., 5s. net. 

The WORLD says :—“ A useful and an ornamental contribution to the now abundant literature of the game which has attained such unbounded popularity 
within the past.few years. In handy form and within convenient compass, it presents a complete guide to the game, written by an expért‘who is also ‘a master 
of the art of simple and lucid exposition, and who has succeeding in producing a Bridge handbook which will be equally serviceable to novices and to those who 
are already more or less experienced players. The production of this conyenieutly portable little volume, with its soft leather cover, gilt edges’ and red-Jetter 
page-headings, is extremely attractive, and we have met with no work of the kind which combines the qualities of utility and elegance in a more notable degiee.”” 


rs. BLACKIE and SON, Limited, will be happy to send a Set of their ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and PROSPECTUSES, contai 
eee. of “The Red-Letter Library,” “Great Novelists” Series, “Standard Two-Shilling Library,” Children’s Books, and Gener 


terature, post-free. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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BEFORE YOU PURCHASE ANY OTHER 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


NOT FAIL TO EXAMINE 


_-ROUTLEDGE’S NEWEST GIFT=~-BOOKS, 1905~1906, 


which will be found in stock at all the chief Booksellers’, 





THE PHOTOGRAVURE AND COLOUR SERIES. 
Printed throughout on the finest JAPON PAPER, each with 12 Photogravures, Square 8vo, decorated cloth extra, gilt top, 3s. 6d, net, 


*,* By far the most refined, permanently valuable, and cheap. The First. Hditions of = will, without doubt, in pri 
laced. MAR KHAYYAM is already in a Fourth Edition. lly attractive gift “books. ee “ te sugually ote ei be 
estminster Gazette. ‘* Well printed and handsomely A ne I ona 


OMAR ~ Translated by F > g 
at EAT AMS RUBALYAT Toman by Zonta, [MILTON'S COMUS. With © Photorararen and 9 Oviss tp 
ce) tion 

AUCASSIN AND NICOLETE. Translated by ANDREW Lana. | MATTHEW ARNOLD'S POEMS. With 12 Photogravures by 


With 12 Photogravures by GitBert James, GrLbERT JAMES. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Tuomas A Kempis.|CUPID AND PSYCHE. Adlington’s Translation. With 12 





oe by Canon Brnzam. With 12 Photogravures after Celebrated Photogravures by GILBERT JAMES, 
aintings. 
BLAIR’S GRAVE. With Photogravure Reproductions of the 12 COLOURED VOLUMES. 
lates by WILLIAM BLaxkr. 
HERRICK’S FLOWER POEMS. With 12 Coloured Plates by 


BOOKS OF RUTH AND ESTHER. With 12 Photogravures by svat Fyn 


GILBERT JAMES. 


MILTON'S gL ARADISE LOST. With 12 Photogravures by| CHRISTMAS BOOK OF CAROLS AND SONGS. With 12 


Wu.t1i4m Srrane, Coloured Plates by ALAN WariGut and VERNON STOKES. 


THE BROADWAY BOOKLETS. 
Each consisting of A GEM OF LITERATURE ILLUSTRATED BY A GEM OF ART. 
Medium 16mo, wrappers, with Photogravure thereon, 6d.; lambskin, gilt top, with Photogravure Frontispiece, is 6d. net, 
Also sold in Sets of Three Books, as bracketed below, in elegant French-grey cardboard boxes, each box ls. 
Sonzas anp Rustum. Arnold. Eve or St. Acnes. Keats. Curistian Lire 1 Pan Sone. 
Aponais. Shelley. { Tsunstta. Kea Dramatic Lyrics. Browning, 
Exvecy rms Country CHURCHYARD, Gray. Sones oF Innocence. Blake, Tue Raven, Tue Brews, &. Poe. 


Morte p’ArTHUR. Tennyson. 
GuINEVERE. Tenuyson. {cutise MARKET. Selene Rossetti. { Leaves oF Grass. wes Whitman, 








Exame. Tennyson. CuRISTABEL. Coleridge. TRAVELLER. Goldsmith. 
Omar Kuarram. Fitzgerald. Lay or THE Bex. Schiller. Scnotar Gipsy. M. Arnold. 
Spreir or Miscuter: Poems about Children, 
BuesseD DamozeL. D. G. Rossetti. Lays or Ancient Rome. Macaulay. Evpuranor. Edward Fitzgerald. 
Curistmas Eve. Browning. { Ecinaneriax Lyrics. Prep Pirer or HAMELIN. Browning. 
Piera Passes. Browning. OuLp CuRistmas. Washington Irving. AncienT Mariner. Coleridge, 
Sonnets From Portuevese. E. B. Browning. 








‘VirGit’s PasToRALs, Loxpow Lyxics. Locker-Lampson. Dream or Fark Women. Tennyson, 
Horace’s Opes. PuncH anp Jupy. With 23 Cuts by G. Cruikshank, Sones From SHAKESPEARE. 
Lay oF THE BELL. Schiller. RaB AND HIS FRIENDS. Dr. J. Brown. Omar Kuayyam, 





TWO CHARMING ANTHOLOGIES. 
THE VOICE OF THE MOUNTAINS: an Anthology of Mountaineering. By E. A. Baker, M.A., and 


F. E. BOSS. Fceap. 8vo, limp cloth gilt, gilt edges, special End-Papers, 2s. 6d, net. 
POEMS OF LOVE. [Edited by G. K. A. Betz, B.A.(Oxon.), Newdigate Prizeman, 1904. Pott 8vo, linen 


cloth, full gilt back, Is. net; lambskin gilt, 2s. net. A Selection of 187 of the best Poems, chiefly lyrical, on Love, selected from the Works of 70 Poets, 
forming an Epic of Love, illustrating its progress and its chief episodes, from its Birth to its Death, Being the First Volume of ‘‘THE GOLDEN 
ANTH LOGIES, ” of which the Second will deal with ‘‘ Poems of Nature.” 


Messrs. George Routledge and Sons have pleasure in Annowneing the Publication This Day of the Siath Volume of their 
LIGRARY OF HISTORICAL AND STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Large 8vo, dark-green buckram, gilt, real morocco labels, being 
PEPYS’ DIARY. Edited, with Notes, by Lorp BrayBrooxr. This Text is the fullest which it is desirable to 


reprint. The Volume occupies 848 pages, including a very copious new Index; and the priceis 5s. net. The Publishers take this oP ztunity of announcing 
that AFTER JANUARY lst NEXT the price of this Series will be RAISED throughout to 5s. net in place of 5s. non-net, which the Series was 
originally issued, The length and importance of the works that have recently been, and will in future be, included are greater ‘hae was at first intended, 
necessitating the slight increase in price. The Volumes to be raised on January lst—but until that date available at the lower price—are :— 
BACON’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS. Reprinted from the Texts and | CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 808 pp., with 32 Fine Portraits and 
Translations, with the Notes and the Prefaces, of SPepprxe and ELLIs, lates. ; 
and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. M. Ropertrson. 944 pp. GRAMONT'S MEMOIRS. Edited by Sir Water Scorr. 
” . ,. | RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY. Translated, 
BUCKLE’S HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. Edited, withrall the Author's with the Author's Notes, by Sanam Austin. Edited, with Additional 
Notes, by oy M. Rozertsoy, with Additional Notes, Index, and Intro- ane and an Introduction, by B. A. Jounson, M.A., and a copious Index, 
duction. pp. 6 pp. . 








The following New Volumes (5s. net) will be issued shortly :— 





EVELYN’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 940 pp. | SISMONDI’S ITALIAN REPUBLICS. Translated, thoroughly Revised, and 
JOSEPHUS’ WORKS. Edited by D. S. Marcoxiourg, Litt.D. 1,024 pp. Supplemented, by Dr. W. Bouttina. 
LATEST ADDITIONS SO . LIBRARY OF EARLY NOVELISTS. 
THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. Edited by E. A. BAKER, M.A. 
Pott 8vo, cloth gilt, 1s. net ; lambskin gilt, 2s. net. With Introductions, &. Large crown Svo, dark-blue buckram gilt, gilt top, 


each 6s. net. 


NSON, , Y, INS. With 
JOHNSON: GOLDSMITH, GRAY. Wind COLLINS. With a0 / 11pE AND OPINIONS OF JOHN BUNCLE, ESQUIRE. By 
Tuomas Amory (‘‘The English Rabelais”). No edition of this book has 


MORRIS (Sir L.): Poetical Works. (Authorized Selection.) been printed since 1825. 

PALGRAVE (F.T.): The Golden Treasury. ADVENTURES OF DON SYLVIO DE ROSALVA. By C. M. 

PATMORE (Coventry). Introduction by ALICE MEYNELL. THE  HEPT AMERON OF THE QUEEN OF NAVARRE. 

POE: Poetical Works. With The Poetic Principle, The Philo- Translated by AnTHUR MacHEN. The Complete Text, with Verse Trans- 
sophy of Composition and The Power of Words. lations of the Verses. 


ide): i i BOCCACCIO" S DECAMERON. The Complete Text: Translated 
i faery ened —_ — mgraes, were is 4 en hms oe Deng J. ADDINGTON Sewones" *s ‘Essay on Boc- 
1 roauction 


ROSSETTI: The Early Italian Poets. In the Original NOVELS AND NOVELETTES. (“ Oroonoko,” “The Royal 








Metres, with DANTE’S Vita Nuova. Slave,” “ The Fair Jilt,” “The Nun,” &.) By Mrs. Arma Bray. 
TENNYSON : Poetical Works, 1830-1863. GESTA ROMANORUM.. Entertaining Stories invented by the 
a soaks - a Fk neni: J Peeeation, Mga =e Sage ogg sn of our own 
‘08 ve extrac their Plots ranslated, wit: troduction and 
THE LITERARY YEAR BOOK, 1906. Notes, by Rev. CHARLES Sway. : 
TENTH ANNUAL ISSUE. Ready DECEMBER 12th, 1905. THE FOOL OF QUALITY. By Hzwnry Brooxz. With 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, red and blue sprinkled edges, 916 pages, 5s. net. Kingsley’s Introduction, and a Comprehensive Life of the Author, based 
In the forthcoming issue the Directories and Lists of AUTHORS, AGENTS, on new materials provided by the family, by E. A. Baker, MLA. 
FUL, SOO RELL erOuuapat a AWaMtiTaCRR iste 
thoroughly Revised, and a New 4 p ° ” 
TURY IITERATUBE is included. ‘he Trade Changes and Developments | THE NEW UNIVERSAL LIBRARY, ls. net in cloth; 2s. net 
during the past year, which have been extensive and important, are carefully in lambskin. A NEW PROSPECTUS of this New Series, which already 
noted and dealt with. contains about 80 volumes, is now ready, and will be posted on application, 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limitzep, Broadway House, London, E.O, 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON ART BY HOLMAN HUNT. 


PRE-RAPHAELITISM AND THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. 


By W. HOLMAN HUNT, O.M., D.C.L. 
With 40 Photogravure Plates, and other Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net, 





Daily Graphic.— At last there is set before the world the book which has been none too patiently waited for for many years 
past, and an absorbing, interesting, and valuable book it is, fluently and admirably written, and, on its lighter side, vastly enter- 
tainirg......Likely to survive as long as English art is treasured and studied.” 


> 





ee 


NEW BOOK ON VENICE BY MR. MARION CRAWFORD. 


GLEANINGS FROM VENETIAN’ HISTORY 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD.. . 
With 225 Illustrations by JoSePH PENNELL. 2 vols, Extra Crown 8vo, 21s. net. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE.” 


THE RE-SHAPING OF THE FAR_ EAST. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE., With Illustrations and Map, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 


Daily Telegraph.— There can be little doubt that by the publication of this work, Mr. B. L. Patnam Weale, already favourably 
known by his ‘ Manchu and Muascovite,’ has placed himself in the forefront of writers on the Far Eastern question...... Emphatically 
a work without which the library of the student of the Far Eastern question will be incomplete.” 





BY RUDYARD KIPLING. as 
RECOLLECTIONS. 
Ves * By WILLIAM O'BRIEN, M.P. 


With Illustrations in Colour by F. H. TOWNSEND. 8vo, 6s. 
With Photogravure Portraits, 8vo, 14s. net. 


BY THE LATE CANON AINGER. a Ryrscat 9 tag, from the self-revelation and 
e political drama of the book—to all of which no quotation could 
LECTURES AND ESSAYS. do justice—there are delightful personal reminiscences......Mr. 
$ vols. Crown Svo, 186. nét. ——. book leaves the impression of a vivid and exceptional 

personality.” 


~~ 





TIMES.—‘‘ There can hardly be a better sketch of the greatest career in 
literature than Ainger’s three lectures on the three stages of Shakespeare’s 
art.” VOLUME IV. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLAND. 
By Herpert Pact. In 5 vols. Vol. IV., 1875-1885, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 
*," Previously published :—Vols. L.-III. 8s, 6d. net éach, 








CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., D.C.L. 








By ng Son, AntHUR Westcott. Abridged Edition. Extra Crowa 8vo, VOLUME V. NOW READY. 
8s, 6d. net. 3 
= A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY, 
LORD AVEBURY’S NEW BOOK. By W. J. Courtuore, C.B., M.A., D.Litt. 8vo, 10s, net. 
NOTES ON THE LIFE-HISTORY OF *,* Previously published :—Vols. L.-IV. 10s. net cach, 





BRITISH FLOWERING PLANTS. By Lord 


Avezsurr. Illustrated, 8vo, 15s, net. CHEAPER REISSUE, 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. A Memoir. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Volume. By Hatiam, Lorp Tennyson, late Governor-General of Australia, With 


ox FORD AND THE COTSWOLDS. By Portrait aud Facsimiles, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Herpert A. Evans. With Illustrations by Freprrice L. Gries. 




















Crown 8v0, 68. IN MEMORIAM. Annotated by the Author. 
Feap. 8vo, 58. net. (Immediately, 
CANTABRIGIA ILLUSTRATA BY DAVID aes 
LOG@G AN, 1690. THE CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volume. 

A Beproduction in Folio, with Plates averaging 11 by 9 inches, with the scarce THACKERAY’S ESMOND. With an Introdue- 
phn of Oe De ot nage | p es aye Mg Ay. - > tion by Austrs Dossow and Illustrations by Hucu Taomsox. Crown8vo, 
Giant, McA., F-8.A., Resistrary of the University, £2 2s. net. cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. ESSAYS ON ECONOMICS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE YOUNGEST GIRL IN By H. Sranter Jevons, M.A., B.Sc., F.G.8. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE SCHOOL.” 

MICKY. By Everyn Swarr. Illustrated by H. M. STUDIES IN ARCHITECTURE. 
Brock. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. By ReeivaLp Biomyrep, A.B.A., F.S.A., M.A. ITlastrated, 8vo, 10s. net. 
GUARDIAN.—“ Miss ong dy contribution to the Christmas entertainment 


is a delightfal one. Dr. E M- Brock’s capital Mlustrations are worthy of IN|. THE HEART OF THE CANADIAN 
THE DWARF’S SPECTACLES, and other | ROCKIES. 


Fairy Tales, Told by Max NozpAv. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. By James Ovurzam. With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 














Macmillan’s New Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application, 





MACMILLAN and OO., Limited, London. 
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Messrs. HUTCHINSON § CO. announce on 


Tuesday next a First Edition of 4,000 copies of a notable 


book which has had an immense sale in Germany. 


WITH FLASHLIGHT AND RIFLE 


IN EQUATORIAL EAST AFRICA 


A Record of Hunting Adventures and of Studies in Wild Life 


By C. G. SCHILLINGS 


Translated by FREDERIC WHYTE 
With an Introduction by Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


Illustrated with 302 of the Author’s “untouched” Photographs taken by day and night 


Beautifully printed throughout on English Art Paper, in 2 handsome vols. 


super-vroyal 8vo, 24s. net, 





Since Nansen’s “ Farthest North” and “ Bismarck’s Memoirs” there has been ne such 
notable event in the German publishing world as the production of this wonderful book. 


It may be safely claimed that the illustrations to the volumes—absolutely ‘ un- 
touched” photographs from life—form the most striking collection of pictures of 
wild animals the world has ever yet seen. 


Almost every important species of beast and bird met with in Equatorial Africa is 
included. Many of the pictures—especially those taken at night-time by flashlight—are 
marvellously effective. The knowledge that the photographs must have been secured by 
Herr Schillings with his life in his hands adds not a little to their fascination. 


Sportsmen will read with envy of Herr Schillings’ “bags” of big game. His gun, 
however, plays second fiddle for the most part to his camera. He is a naturalist first and 
a sportsman afterwards. But his rifle had to be always at hand, and many and various are 
the stories he has to tell us of “hairbreadth ’scapes” and of elephants and rhinoceroses and 
lions ‘brought down” in the nick of time. 


Almost every publishing season sees the production of one or two new books dealing 
with wild life and big game, but ‘*With Flashlight and Rifle” must be accounted-a 
book apart—an epoch-making contribution to the study of Zoology. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT writes of Mr. Schillings’ book :—‘ His extra- 
ordinary photographic work among the teeming wild creatures of East Africa......He is a 
great field naturalist, a trained scientific observer, as ‘well as a mighty hunter; and no mere 
hunter can ever do work even remotely approaching in value that which he has done. 
His book should be translatea into English at once.” 





London: : HUTCHINSON and-CO., Paternoster. Row. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


Messrs. HUTCHINSON § CO’s New Books. 
READ THE PRESS OPINIONS 





SECOND LARGE EDITION 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS HER ENVIRONMENT AND TRAGEDY 
By T. F. HENDERSON 


Author of “The Casket Letters and Mary Queen ef Scots,” “Old World Scotland,” &., and Editor, with W. E. Henley, of 
“The Centenary Burns.” 


In 2 vols. large demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 96 Full-page Illustrations printed on Art Paper 
and 2 Photogravure Frontispieces, 21s. net. 


Mr. ANDREW LANG, in a long review in the Manchester Guardian, says :—‘“ All that Mr. Henderson writeg...... is very interesting. 
The book deserves the hearty welcome which students of the Queen's career will give. All the central part of the book is of very high 
Mr. Henderson’s account of Mary in Scotland is throughout excellent. The book will be welcome to the relatively large public 
which studies the history of the unhappy Queen.” —Spectator. 

“These two volumes are the most notable contribution to Marian literature. The numerous illustrations enliven the reader's 
progress through Mr, H enderson’s pages. The volumes are produced in a style that does credit to his publishers.” —Sevtsman. 

“ Mr. Henderson presents the whole story in a clear and eminently readable manner. The volumes are handsomely illustrated.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 





SECOND LARGE EDITION 


THE RUSSIAN COURT é IN THE 18TH CENTURY 
By FITZGERALD MOLLOY 
Author of “The Romance of Royalty,” “The Sailor King,” &c. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, Illustrated with 2 Photogravure Frontispieves and 24 Full-page Plates on Art Paper, 24s, net, 


“ As fascinating a page of real history as could be well imagined.”—Daily Mail. 

‘The story is full of fascination.”—Daily News. 

“This is an astonishing book; the result and the reward of immense labour, by which a human document has been produced, 
Mr, Molloy gives us pictures altogether admirable.”— World. 





JUST READY 


TWENTY YEARS IN PARIS  2E!NG SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF 


By ROBERT H. SHERARD 
Author of “Emile Zola: a Biography,” “Alphonse Daudet: a Biography,” &c, 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, Illustrated with Portraits, &c., 16s. net. 


“A graphic and easy narrative, the book is full of matter freshly put and never tedious.”— TZimes. 
“If this fascinating book gets half the success it deserves it will be one of the catches of the winter season.” —Daily Chroniole, 





SECOND LARGE EDITION 


THE LIFE OF QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA 


By I. A. TAYLOR. Author of “Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” ko. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 32 Full-page Illustrations, and 2 Photogravure Frontispieces, 24s. net. 
“Cannot fail to attract, the book is brightly and pleasantly written.” — Times. 
“The volumes are enriched by an admirable series of portraits.” —Daily Lelegraph. 
“Miss Taylor possesses great industpy and a considerable literary gift. This book appears to us quite a sound and exhaustive 
biography of the ill-fated Queen.” — Manchester Guardian. 





JUST READY 


IN THE SIXTIES AND SEVENTIES 
IMPRESSIONS: OF LITERARY PEOPLE AND OTHERS 


By LAURA HAIN FRISWELL In demy 8v0, cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net. 

“These anecdotes make delightful reading. A most entertaining book.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“The author was brought from her earliest girlhood into contact with all the famous and notable men of letters, artists, and players 
who composed her father’s circle, she passes one and all in review with an engaging candour of criticism and a wealth of illustrative 
anecdote which give a piquancy all its own to her chatty and discursive budget of memories,”— World. 

“There is a delightful frankness in the way the author takes the reader into her confidence about the people she met, and the 
impressions she formed of them, that tends to make her reminiscences one of the most interesting and captivating books of its kind.” 
—Birmingham Post, 


ITALIAN AND SPANISH 
THE PAINTINGS OF THE LOUVRE PICTURES 
Edited by Dr. ARTHUR MAHLER 
With 166 Illustrations, in crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 6s. net, 
“This is one of the most satisfactory and convenient art books that we have seen.”—Graphic, 








JUST READY 


THE TREE OF LIFE A STUDY OF RELIGION 


By ERNEST CRAWLEY Author of “The Mystic Rose.” In cloth gilt, 12a, net 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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MESSRS. ARCHIBALD 


New List of Books now obtainable at all Libraries & Booksellers’, 





CONSTABLE & CO’s 








EMMA, LADY HAMILTON. 


By WALTER SICHEL. 


With a Coloured Portrait, and numerous other Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 21s. net. [Fuurth Impression. 


The Daily Graphic says :—‘“‘ One of the most valuable biographies of recent 
years....... So important are the revelations made by Mr. Sichel’s work that all 
previous memoirs and biographies of Lady Hamilton are at once reduced to 
the second rank.” 

The Daily News says :—‘He has produced not merely a book of poignant 
human interest, but an historical document of the first importance. He has 
luad access to new and important sources of information, and has cleared up 
many hitherto doubtful points.” 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ Her career was unique in its romantic episodes 
and tional incidents, and never. before, we think, has that career been 80 
well exploited as in the volume before us.. ... We pay the fullest tribute to the 
charm of his style, the vividness of his narrative, and the closeness of his 





The British Weekly says:—“ An altogether admirable work, a book of absorb- 
ling interest and sterling merit..,...A history as trustworthy and good of the 
ife of Lady Hamilton as will ever be written.” 

“The Westminster Gazette says :—‘‘ A full and particular account of the most 
beautiful woman of modern times.”’ 


ALMOND OF LORETTO. Being the Life 


and a Selection from the Letters, of Hely Hutchinson 
Almond, Headmaster of Loretto School (1862-1903). By 
R. J. Macxenziz, M.A. With Frontispiece Portrait, demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

The Observer says:— Almond built up a great tradition, and readers of 
Mr. Mackenzie’s pages will be at no loss to understand the reverent affection 
which surrounds his memory.” 

The Evening Standard says:—‘‘The story of a bracing personality, which 
makes a bracing book.” 


THE LIFE OF MOLIERE. By Henry M. 


Trotuorr. With two Photogravure Portraits, cemy 8vo, 
16s. net. 

The Review of Reviews says :—“ Mr. Trollope has filled a vacant place in 
English biographical literature by the publication of his complete life of 
Molisre.. It is not merely a biography, but contains an excellent account of 
French theatrical life in the seventeenth century, and incidentally of French 
bourgecis life and Parisian society.” 


MICHAEL DRAYTON: a Critical Study. By 


Ourver Exton, Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Liverpool. With a Bibliography ...J Ilustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

The Outlook says :—‘‘ No more brilliant contribution has been made of recent 
years to our knowledge of Elizabethan life and literature than this monograph 
upon Michael Drayton. Professor Elton’s criticism throughout the volume 
is always just, always illuminating. In his fine enthusiasm for Drayton his 
sense of ——— never deserts him, and his acute perception of all the 
minutiw that arrest the attention of the scholar does not cloud his insight 
into the real thi of poetry. The book should be read carefully from cover 
to cover by all who love our earlier poetry, and those who read it will be 
richly repaid.” 


CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. By Gasriex 


Hanoravx. Translated from the French. In 4 Volumes. 
With Portraits. Vols. I. (1870-1873) and II. (1873-1875) now 
ready, demy 8vo, 15s. net per vol. 

The Monthly Review says :—‘‘ M. Hanotaux’ ‘ Contemporary France’ is likely 
to be the standard work on French history of thirty years ago......We are 
—-- the publishers for putting so important a book in the hands of 

nglish readers.” 

The Athenzuwm says :—‘‘ M. Hanotaux’ history is a success; compiled from 
materials so excellently put together, and so eloquently written, it is certain 
to have a great and well-deserved circulation.” 


DAYS OF THE PAST: a Medley of Memories. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author of “ Half a Century,” 
“On the Trail of the War,” “Against Time,” &c. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

The Times says :—“ It is the table-talk of a gentleman—robust in inclination 
and refined in taste, who has enjoyed life thoroughly in many kinds—the life 
of a man of letters, of a man about town, of a sportsman, of a traveller—the 
life, in fact, of a many-sided and eminently companionable person.” 


BURFORD PAPERS: being Letters of Samuel 


Crisp to his Sister at Burford, and other Studies of a Cen- 

tury (1745-1845). By Wituiam Hoxprn Horron, B.D., 

Author of “By Thames and Cotswold,” “The Letters of 

William Stubbs,” &c. With numerous Ilustrations, demy 

8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Outloek says :—‘‘ An exceedingly interesting and instructive volume.” 
The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ The picture which the writer of the letters 

gives of himself indicates pleasantly the life of the period.” 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD AND PRIESTLY 
GOVERNMENT. By Henry Bett, late Scholar of Clare 
College, and Member of the Indian Civil Service (retired), 
and of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With Photo- 


ravure Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

The Christian Endeavour Times says:—‘‘Of the numerous really useful 
works to which our attention has lately been directed, this has interested us 
as much as any, and it ought not to be overlooked by those who influence the 
reading of other intelligent people.” 


IN OUR CONVENT DAYS. By Acnzs 
Repruizr, Author of “Compromises,” “Points of View,” 
&c. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 





NATIONS (1870-1900). By J. ating — EAN 
Demy 8vo, with numerous Mapsand Plans, 18s. net, — 
Second J, : 
Mr. Justis McCanrtuy, in the Daily Chronicle, af —" Well tet fee 
vivid and picturesque style, as well as with close historical accuracy. Dr, Bot 
eointea a ee g as he ber aster, | some of the great figures who 
pa teltinating ool are made ve and move before us,.,....Suggestiva 


PAX BRITANNICA IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Francis P. FLETOHER-VANE, Knight Com 
y . . D mander of th 
Military Order of Christ, F.R.G.8. With many Illustrations, 
alt 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘ A v readable journal of th 
serious and relieved 4 many touches of humour, scholarship, ood. oun ja 
ing. In some points of view, perhaps, it may rank as the best book about the pr 
yet written. His book is a plea Fd fair and square dealing as not only the 
honourable but the politic thing. He has told the story of the war and Bs. 
of its consequences as he saw them, because he believes that ‘ it is not hi h 
polities to hide the truth from ourselves.’ For the general reader the bok 
throws a very dry and interesting light on the practical difficulties of soldieri 
and on South African politics, This is a very candid and fair-minded book.” 


LORD GEORGE BENTINCK: a Political 


Biography. By Brensamin Disrazui. With an Introduction 
by Cuartes WuiBLtzey. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

The Outlook says :—‘‘ This new edition of the life of Lord George Bentinck 
appears at a most opportune moment. The policy associated with the nameg 
of Peel and Cobden is sure to be reconsidered by the nation, and those who in 
any capacity may have reason to take part in the coming struggle for the 
reform of our tariff and of the system of regulating the relations between 
England and her Colonies, have reason to be thankful for this new edition, 
Soy recommend the book and its introduction to their careful 
study. 


BAKU: an Eventful History. By J. D. 


Henry, Editor of the Petroleum World. With an Introductory 
Note by Sir Boverton REDwoop, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. With 
numerous Illustrations and Maps of the Oil Fields, demy 8vo, 
mnt, 6a. net. ; 
he Financial News says :—‘‘ Mr. nr, 
fantastic lore, about the. early begtenings Tae hice 
have been lost and colossal wealth made. An interesting book.” 


IMPERIALISM: a Study. By J. A. Hossoy, 


Author of “John Ruskin: Social Reformer,” “The Social 
Problem,” &. A New and Revised Edition. Crown 8yo 

2s. 6d. net. , 

The Right Hon. Jonn Mortry writes :—‘‘ It is an elaborate and well-com, 
acted study, full of diligently collected material, and coherent J 
Hie puts his case with both breadth and precision.” © adesrin 


SOME FAMOUS WOMEN OF WIT AND 
BEAUTY. By Joun Fyvie. Illustrated with Portraits in 
Photogravure, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Zhird Impression. 


PART OF A MAN’S LIFE. By Tuomas 


Wentwortu Hicarnson. Illustrated with numerous Por- 
traits and Facsimile Letters, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ON TEN PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. By 


Srorrorp A. Brooxs, LL.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 


[Second Impression. 

The Times says :—‘‘ Acute, thoughtful, sympathetic studies in the plays of 
Shakespeare......those who care for good criticism of the most inexhaustible 
rd — will find abundance of it in this new volume of Mr. Stopford 

rooke’s.” 

The Manchester Guardian says:—* Mr. Brooke's running analyses and 
criticisms of ten of Shakespeare’s plays have fine qualities. They spring from 
a genuine and rich culture, serious study, and a high humane character. Mr, 
Brooke’s essays are excellent.” 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. 


By Groreas StepHEen Goopsrerp, Ph.D., Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Chicago. With numerous 
Illustrations, many in Colour, Maps, and Plans, large crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Cambridge Review says :—‘‘ This is one of the most sensible and 
histories of antiquity for the use of students that we have ever seen.” = 


SPIRITUAL ADVENTURES; Studies in 


Temperament. By ARTHUR Symons. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Manchester Guardian says :—‘‘It is written with a very simple and full 
sense of words by one who is at once a poet and a critic. Its literary and 
dramatic accomplishment is remarkable. Mr. Symons's pieces express with 
extraordinary power and art the anti-social instinct and the acceptance of 
life unidealised. It may be considered as a series of studies in egoism.”’ 

The Academy says :—“* Mr. Arthur Symons does so many and such diverse 
things so well that any new experiment which he may make is interesting. 
The ‘spiritual adventures’ are all stories of the better sort, not depending 
upon ja npr Pag poner veg A yA yet cog — They are sur- 
prisingly well told; the idea e story is always i i 
always skilfully worked out.” . + a 


THE SMITHY: a Drama. By Roserr Sours, 
LL.B., Author of “'The Divine Aretino, and other Plays,” &. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


SIR THOMAS MORE: an Historical Play in 


= Acts. By Arcursatp Dovenas Fox. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
net, ; 
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The above form a Selection from the Season’s Books published by ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE 
and ©O., LTD., vf 16 James Street, Maymarket, S.W. Complete Catalogue, New List, and 
Prospectus of each book will be sent post-free on application, 
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MESSRS. ARCHIBALD 


CONSTABLE & CO,’S 


NEW LIST OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 





IN THE MARCH & BORDERLAND OF WALES. 


By A. G. BRADLEY. 


Illustrated with about 200 Sketches of the Country by W. M. MEREDITH. Imperial 8vo, 10s, 6d, 
The Fishing Gazette _says:—‘* Lovingly expiotind by this genial author. The volume ought to prove especially attractive to the Borderlanders. It is 


beautifully got _up, and Mr. Meredith’s over 


sketches add greatly to the charm of the book.” 


Professor Ernest Revs, in the Manchester Guardian, says :—“ It is Welsh enough to be for Welsh folk an invigorating story ; easy to read as a novel, and 


infinitely more diverting than most novels of to-day.” 








A PICTURE-BOOK FOR “GROWN-UPS.” 


THE STORY OF NOAH’S ARK. 
By E. BOYD SMITH. 
A book of 26 Full-page and Double-page Illustrations in Colour, 
with Pictorial Title-page and Cover Design and Descriptive Text 
by the Artist, large oblong, 6s. 
Ask to see this book ; it is ¢he humorous book of the year. 


PROFESSOR RAY LANKESTER’S NEW BOOK. 
EXTINCT ANIMALS. 


By E. RAY LANKESTER, F.RS., F.Z8. 
With over 200 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 
ily News says :—‘‘ The best possible introduction to the fascinating 

am ay eeology. We read about the wonderful bygone ancestors of animals 
we see to-day at the Zoo.” ‘ : aed 

The Graphic says :—‘* He has done his best to arouse in others a like interest 
in this most wonderful page in the world’s history.” ¥ : 

Nature says :—‘‘ We give the book a hearty welcome, feeling sure that its 
perusal will draw many young recruits to the army of naturalists and many 
readers to its pages.” Y ; 

The Literary ¥ orld says :—‘ Will be found of real interest not only to the 
young; but by theaverage reader who cannot boast of any scientific knowledge, 
and by those already versed to some extent in fossil lore.” 





NATURAL HISTORY IN 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
By FRANK E. BEDDARD, M.A.Oxon, F.R.S., F.Z.8., Xe, 
Illustrated by Gambier Bolton and Winifred Austen, extra 


crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Nature Notes says:—* A short, readable, attractive, but accurate account of 
the animals usually seen at Zoological Gardens......A most attractive volume.”* 
The Christian World says:—‘‘A volume both instructive and genuinely 


interesting.” 
WILD WINGS: 
Adventures of a Camera-Hunter on Land and Sea. 
By HERBERT K, JOB. 


Profusely Illustrated from 160 Photographs, square 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


TWO BIRD-LOVERS IN MEXICO. 
By C. WILLIAM BEEBE. 

With numerous Illustrations from Photographs, large crown 

8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Beebe is Curator of Birds at the New York Zoological Park, 
and in his book he describes a journey which he took in the com- 
pany of his wife across Mexico, from Vera Cruz to the Pacific and 
back. His attention was chiefly devoted to the birds. But he also 
describes the mammals and insects with which he met. 

Country Life says:—‘ Lovers of Natural History will rejoice in this book. 


The pleasure the author seems to have found in the tour is very well reflected 
in the pages, which are redolent of Nature.” 


WASPS, SOCIAL AND SOLITARY. 


By GEORGE W. PECKHAM and ELIZABETH G, PECKHAM. 
With an Introduction by JoHN BuRROUGHS,.and Illustrations by 
JAMES H. EMERTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Lord Avesuny, in the Datly Chronicle, says:—“ All who are-interested in 
this fascinating subject had better go straight to Mr. and Mrs. Peckham’s 

delightful work.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S LONDON. 
By HENRY THEW STEPHENSON. 

With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations of the well-known Topo- 
graphical Landmarks of Shakespeare's Day. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net, 

CONTENTS :—The Elizabethans—The Early Growth of the City— 
A General View of London—Old St. Paul’s—The Water Front— 
The Tower of London—The Main Highway—North of Cheapside— 
Military Companies—Holborn and Suithfield—The Strand—South- 
wark—The Theatres—The Taverns and Tavern Life, 











MR. THOMPSON SETON’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
MONARCH, THE BIG BEAR. 


By the Author of “The Lives of the Hunted,” &¢. With over 100 
Drawings by the Author in Half-tone and Line, 5s, net. 


Sir Henry Seton Karr says in Vanity Fair :—‘‘ Mr. Thompson Seton can 
chain the attention of his readers and carry them along with him in 
sympathetic interest for his animal heroes. There isa hu*an quality about 
the whole story that makes it’ quite impressive. Tbe book is charmingly 
characteristically illustrated.” 

The Daiiy Express says:—‘‘A more charming and pathetic animal story 
bs never written, even by that sympathetic student of wild life, Thompson 

ton.” 

The Academy says :—“ A most entertaining and engrossing story, and should 
charm the hearts of old and young alike.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


TWO LITTLE SAVAGES. Being the Adven- 


tures of Two Boys who Lived as Indians and what They 
Learned. With over 300 Illustrations by the Author. Post 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net. : 





KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


The DAILY TELMGRAPH says :—* Kate Douglas Wiggin is a writer whose 
books always form delightful reading.” 


ROSE O’ THE RIVER. 


By the Author of “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” &c. 
With 10 Coloured Illustrations, 5s, 


The Morning Post says:—‘‘ Miss Wiggin has a charm and style of her own, 
and they are at their best in this very pretty and humorous tale.” 

The Daily Mail says :—“ An idyllic story, replete with pathos and inimitable 
humour. As story-telling it is perfection, and as portrait-painting it is true 


to the life.” & 





JOHN FOX’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME, 


BLUE GRASS AND 
RHODODENDRON : 


Stories of Outdoor Life in Kentucky. By the Author of “The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” Fully Illustrated, bound in 
cloth, gilt extra, large crown 8vo, 6s. net. : 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


THE KENTUCKIANS. A Novel.  Illus- 


trated. 3s. 6d. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM 


COME. Illustrated, 6s. [Sieth English Edition. 





THE ROYAL STORY BOOKS, 
THE KING’S STORY BOOK. 
THE QUEEN’S STORY BOOK. 
THE PRINCE’S STORY BOOK. 
THE PRINCESS’S STORY BOOK. 


Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. Illustrated by Harnrt- 
S0N MILLER, HELEN StraTTon, W. H. Rosrnson, and H. 8. 
Banks. Decorative Covers, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. each. 





TWO POCKET CLASSICS. 
THOUGHTS ON LIFE AND RELIGION. 


By Max Miuuer. Selected and Arranged by his Wife. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE PRIVATE PAPERS OF HENRY RYE- 


CROFT. By Greorce Gissinc. Feap. 8vo, with Portraits of 
the Author. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net, 





The above form a Selection from the Season’s Books published by ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE 


and ©O,, LTD., of 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 


Complete Catalogue, New List, and 


Prospectus of each book will be sent post-free on application, 
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‘SOME REALLY 


AU ready and in stock at the Publisher’s. 


-GOOD BOOKS. 


Obtainable without delay 


through any Bookseller, Library, or Book Club in the United Kingdom, 
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SIR IAN HAMILTON ON THE LATE WAR. 


F. C. G.’s INIMITABLE WORK IN 1905. 


_ ASTAFF-OFFICER’S SCRAP-BOOK | POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1905, 


By Lieut.-General Sir IAN Hamitton, K.C.B. Illustrations 
and Coloured Maps, 18s, net. The romance of war breathes 


on every page. 
A CHARMING BIOGRAPHY FOR MUSIC-LOVERS. 


THE LIFE OF BRAHMS. By his 
Pupil, FLorence May. Illustrated, 2 vols. 21s. net. Most 
attractively written and of intense musical interest. 


AN EPITOME OF EUROPEAN SOCIETY. 


SIR HORACE RUMBOLD'S FINAL 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. 15s. net. 
Containing the Author's life at the Courts of Greece, The 
Netherlands, and Vienna, from 1885 to 1900, 


BY CAPTAIN SCOTT’S SECOND-IN-COMMAND, 


TWO YEARS IN THE ANTARCTIC 


By Lieutenant A. B. ARMITAGE, R.N.R. Fifty Pictures by 
Dr. E, A. Wriison. 15s. net. A popular book on the 
‘Discovery’ Expedition. 


A CLASSIC OF NORWEGIAN SPORT. 


FLOOD, FELL, AND FOREST. By 


Sir Henry PotTTINGER, Bart. 2 vols., Illustrated, 25s. net. 
These fascinating volumes rank with Lloyd’s famous “ Field 
Sports of the North.” 


LORD GOSCHEN ON FINANCIAL QUESTIONS, 


By F. CARRUTHERS GouLD. 6s. net. Over a hundred of the 
most popular cartoons of the year. 


A POPULAR EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. ~ 
LORD BRAMPTON’S (SIR_H. 
HAWKINS’) REMINIGOCENCES. 1 vol, 6s. This 
unique book is now within the reach of all, 
A NOVEL IN MRS. SIDGWICK’S BEST STYLE, 


THE PROFESSOR’S LEGACY. By 


Mrs. ALFRED Stpe@wick. 6s. A charming and most 
interesting story, well worth reading and buying. 


HINTS WORTH ALL SPORTSMEN’S ATTENTION; 


A SHOOTING ‘CATECHISM. By 


Colonel MrtysEY- THOMPSON. 3s. 6d. net. It raises many 
interesting questions for discussion in the smoking-room, 


NO ANGLER CAN FAIL TO LIKE IT. 


A FISHING CATECHISM. _ By 


Colonel Mutysey-THompson. 3s. 6d. net. Full of new 
wrinkles, the result of a lifetime’s experience, 


THE SIMPLEST ACCOUNT OF MOTORS. 


MOTORING FOR MODERATE 
INCOMES. By H. R. Reynotps, Cloth, 2s, net; paper, 
1s. net. Full of useful hints that are apt to be forgotten, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED FROM THE BOYDELL 
PRINTS. 





ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES ON 
ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. By Viscount GoscHEn. 
15s. net. A book by an unrivalled authority on vital matters 
of commerce and finance. 


IMPORTANT TO LAWYERS AND POLITICIANS, 


LORD HOBHOUSE: a Memoir. By 
L. T. Honuovse and J. L. HamMonp. With Portraits, 
12s. 6d. net. It contains many valuable opinions on Local 
Government questions. 


LETTERS FROM SEA-CAPTAINS IN THE 18TH CENTURY. 


A FORGOTTEN JOHN RUSSELL. 


By M. E. Matcuam With Portrait, 12s. 6d. net. An inter- 
esting picture of the times, in the varied correspondence of 
Mr. Russell. 


A BRILLIANT SKETCH OF BYZANTINE MONASTICISM. 


‘THEODORE OF STUDIUM. By 


ALICE GARDNER, Lecturer at Newnham College, Cambridge. 
Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. An important contribution to early 
mediaeval history. 


‘ DISCOVERY OF THE BRAHMAPOOTRA’'S SOURCE. 


THE GREAT PLATEAU. By Capt. 


Cc. G. Rawuinc. Beautiful Illustrations and Maps, 15s. net. 
Two Expeditions in Tibet, including the famous Gartok 
Expedition. 

' THE ROMANCE OF ARAB CHARACTER. 


IN THE DESERT. By L. Marcu 


PHILLIPPS. Illustrated, 12s.6d. net. No traveller to Algiers, 
Tunis, or Egypt should miss this fascinating book. 


LIGHT ON THE CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


THE QUEEN’S POOR. By M. Loans. 


6s. It describes genuine life among the poor. Highly com- 


Q’s TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 
By A. T. QuILLER-CoucH. New Illustrated Edition, 63 A 
delightful gift-book for young people, 


COOKERY UP TO DATE IN 1905. 


COMMON-SENSE COOKERY. By 
Colonel KENNEY HERBERT. New Illustrated Edition, 6s, net, 
Entirely rewritten by this cordon bleutin the art. 


FOR THE “CHILDREN’S HOUR.” 


THREE LITTLE COOKS. By Mrs. 
Crump. Prettily Illustrated by G. M. BRADLEY. 2s. 6d. An 
entertaining story of how the children learnt to cook. 


WHY LEAVE EVERYTHING TO NURSE? 


THE MANAGEMENT OF BABIES. 


By Mrs. LEONARD HILL. Cloth, 2s. net; paper, Is. net. 
Thoroughly sound and trustworthy in every detail. 


USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


COMMON AILMENTS AND ACCI- 
DENTS. By M. H. Naytor, M.B. Cloth, 2s. net; paper, 
ls. net. Common-sense directions in the doctor’s absence, 


SOME VOLUMES IN THE WALLET SERIES. 
Each 2s. net, cloth ; 1s. net, paper. 
AND 


MINIATURES, ENAMELS, 
JEWELLERY. By RoBert EDWARD. 
ENGRAVINGS, POTTERY, GLASS, 
AND SILVER. By Ropert Epwarp. 
By W. 


ON TAKING A HOUSE. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. By Hoszar 





mended by Right. Hon. Charles Booth. 


BreacH THOMAS. . 
WALTER. 





*,* Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S charmingly Ilustrated List of New Books is now ready, and will 


be sent post-free 


on application. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
Publisber to .i. Fndia Office. 
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